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The Coming GAoman. 


BY JENNY JUNE. 


HE woman of to-day is the miracle 

of to-day, she is a wonder even 

to herself. She had been told 

————_—_— through so many gen- 

erations that she could 

not do this and could not do that, could not 

do or be anything in fact, but what man 

proposed, that she believed it, and even 

asserted it of herself, making a poor kind 

of religion of her weakness and her sub- 
mission. 

But within the last half of the present 
century a great change, a great awakening 
has taken place. Women have come to the 
front, they have found a voice, they have 
associated themselves together and they have 
knocked at great educational doors until 
they have been opened to them—until good 
men and women have been stirred to creating 
for them such advantages for the cultivation 
of faculty, and the development of latent 
powers, as they need, and have long existed 
for men. 

The time has been brief, these things have 
only just begun, but already we have women 
in the majority as teachers, women who have 
won fame as preachers, lawyers, doctors, and 
artists, women in plenty, who hold their 
own and support themselves and others in 
every avocation in life. The miracle has 
been wrought. There is nothing to-day that 
men have boasted women could not do, that 
women have not done ; and done under such 
disadvantages, that if helped, instead of re- 
tarded, it is impossible to tell to what heights 
genius and effort might carry them. 

Vor. CX V—No. 7. 


The best result of all this individual 
achievement is the destruction of the old 
god of ladylike do-nothing-ness. Only im- 
beciles can be content to do nothing nowa- 
days. The spirit of doing something is 
abroad in the air, and touches alike the 
prince and the peasant. Royalty is more 
proud of its needle-work, of the book it 
writes, the picture it paints, than of its 
crown. The girl in a canofi of the Rocky 
Mountains feels inspired by unfathomable 
impulses and writes poems, without being 
able to spell the words; and wants to do 
great things, though as yet quite ignorant 
of how to do little things. But between 
these is an army of women, educated, as- 
piring, energetic, who have entered in and 
are taking possession. These women are 
young, able, and trained for work. They 
have graduated from college and university, 
have passed extra examinations and taken 
post-graduate courses. They have availed 
themselves of all there is, and are bound to 
put it to use. Many are the daughters of 
wealthy, or at least well-to-do parents, who 
gladly give to their daughters the oppor- 
tunities their sons neglect. The majority of 
men who want to do anything nowadays, 
want to go into business, they desire to make 
money—teaching does not “‘ pay,’’ literature 
does not “‘pay,” that is they do not’ make 
money fast enough; thus the chances are 
given to women, and they are not slow at 
taking them. Thirty or forty years ago, 
girls of their class were working cross-stitch 
upon samplers,—sitting demurely in white 
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muslin frocks and thin slippers, freezing in 
insufficient clothing in handsome homes be- 
cause it wasn’t ladylike, or delicate, to wear 
plenty of good warm, honest flannel or 
woolen. While feet and legs were cramped 
and frozen, their poor bodies were encased 
in ‘‘stays,’’ which were literally instruments 
of torture; and outdoor exercise was not 
only denied as not befiting a lady, it was 
made impossible to them. The slenderness, 
the pallor, the want of vitality which this 
system created, was emulated lower down 
the scale, by those whose family necessities 
and environment did not admit of this excess 
of delicacy and refinement, by eating slate 
pencils, drinking vinegar, and reducing the 
amount of hearty food. There are women 
to-day who suffer from the food follies and 
experiments of their youth, and a few still 
remain who assert that no matter what others 
may do, they are too ‘“‘tender’’ and too 
‘*sensitive’’ to wear woolen, or use cold 
water in sufficient quantities and with suffi- 
cient frequency to keep clean. The only 
hope for such is re-incarnation. 

These bits of old-fashioned fragility are the 
remains of the Dresden china and ‘‘shep- 
erdess’’ days, and are disappearing rapidly. 
The danger just now is of going to the other 
extreme. Pressure upon an elastic substance 
must be followed by a re-bound; and the 
movement is naturally in the opposite direc- 
tion. The English descendants of the girls 
who were put into boards and drawn together 
as in a vise, in Madame de Stael’s time, have 
for years past been so trained in outdoor 
sports, that they are said to surpass the men 
as athletes ; both in single feats and staying 
power. A great deal of condemnation has 
been poured out upon the American girl 
who emulated her English sister ; but this is 
all wrong, for the love of, and cultivation of 
outdoor life is one of the healthiest and best 
signs of the times. Suppose such girls are 
a little fantastic and ‘“‘mannish”’ in their 
dress, it does no harm, it has given us the 
most useful and practical dress of the day, 
the cloth tailor-made costume, and their out- 
door life and sports is getting rid of what 
remains of the detrimental slipper and slate 
pencil influence. 

But this little athletic mania is only the 
residuum. It does not affect any consider- 
able body of women except in a reflex way. 


THE COMING WOMAN. 


It has the good effect of equalizing the de. 
sirability of outdoor air and exercise for men 
and women, for boys and girls, and putting 
the whole question upon a more common. 
sense footing. 

The majority of trained and educated girls 
are expending themselves in a different way, 
The daughters of wealthy parents have in 
some instances become practising physicians 
and built up a large practice. In other cases 
they have taken up educational work among 
the poor, and in still others have had the 
charge given to them of properties, real 
estate, which they plan, build, rent, and 
superintend. It is really curious that there 
are so small a percentage of failures among 
women in any pursuit upon which they enter, 
They seem to be almost universally endowed 
with two qualities, which are perhaps more 
necessary than any other to success—zeal and 
persistence. They usually surprise men who 
are accustomed to the ‘‘off’’ ways of the 
average man, by their ability and faithful 
ness. They enlarge their borders wherever 
they obtain an entrance, not by pushing and 
scheming, but by faithful and continuons 
effort. There is hardly any great industrial 
establishment now that has not women ia 
some way connected with it, there is hardly 
any enterprise that does not seek the aid or 
service of women; and wherever they are, 
and notwithstanding prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation, their steadfastness and fidelity are 
sure to win in the end. 

Man’s failures are woman’s opportunities; 
and men find it necessary even now to be on 
the alert if they would keep step to the 
march that women are treading, and which 
is resounding to every tone in the life of the 
universe. Where are we tending? is a question 
important to both men and women ; we call- 
not all strike the high notes, women as well 
as men possess diversified gifts, yet at the 
present moment the tendency seems to be 
all one way, the effort and the preponderance 
in one or two directions, while it is formid- 
ably true that in the rest we are lamentably 
deficient. 

Short as the time is since it was possible 
for a woman to obtain professional training, 
already the market is apparently overstocked. 
Not a small town but has its corps of womet 
physicians, not a newspaper office but has 
women as editors or employees, not a church 
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but has them regularly ordained or knocking 
at the door. There is no difficultyin find- 
ing women writers, women painters, women 
music teachers, women clerks, and even 
women book-keepers and cashiers. But it is 
growing daily more difficult to find good 
housekeepers, good cooks, good seamstresses, 
good dressmakers, good milliners, good laun- 
dresses, or good care-takers of the domestic 
sort. 

The best service of this kind has hereto- 
fore been given, given in exchange for wife- 
hood and motherhood; and because it was 
given it has perhaps been little valued. But 
the time of skillful, intelligent women has 
been discovered by themselves to have a 
money value. They can afford to resign 
their unpaid drudgery, pay some duller per- 
son for doing it, and escape from the odium 
of being ‘‘supported’’ and placed under sub- 
jection, into the light and freedom of inde- 
pendence. This is a temptation to which 
many have yielded, and which has been 
made all the easier because men were more 
than willing to have their wives take at least 
a part of the financial responsibility. But 
what has been the result? From the finan- 
cial point of view, usually a success. More 
money earned, more money expended. 
Habits formed which made it necessary to 
go on earning money. On the other hand 
there is often domestic deterioration. Hus- 
band, relieved from responsibilities, spends 
his money aud his time away from home. 
The home itself, in the mother’s absence or 
absorption, is given over to the care of 
ignorance and incompetence. The children 
are sent to expensive schools, but they have 
never known the influence of ‘“‘mother”’ at 
home, or only in a fragmentary way. They 
live on such food as a succession of Bridget’s 
can provide, they are brought up on Bridget’s 
ideas of order and cleanliness, sweetness and 
light. The mother patience, the mother love, 
the mother tenderness, the mother thought- 
fulness, the intelligent mother care, has gone 
into exhausting work, which brought in a 
certain number of dollars, but which filled 
the days with outside cares and anxieties, 
imposed the constant effort to do double 
duty and finally succeeded in depriving life 
itself of desirability. 

This is the individual aspect of it, for the 
general result every community tells its own 
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story. There is no class that wants to do 
housework. We have any quantity of writers 
about it, any quantity of periodicals devoted 
to it, but the woman who writes the articles 
about ‘‘ Cookery by a practical housekeeper,”’ 
is half frantic because her cook is going 
away to-morrow, and though “Katy” was 
‘“‘ poor enough,’’ she was better than nothing, 
for she herself never goes into the kitchen, 
and has forgotten all she ever knew about 
cooking ; excepting from a paper point of 
view. 

To supply our wants we import household 
servants as men do mechanics ; but with this 
difference, men get trained mechanics, wo- 
men get ignorant, untrained servants, who 
understand nothing but that the country is 
overflowing with money, and they are here 
to get their share of it, labor being an inci- 
dental circumstance. The opportunity exists 
on both sides ; there is the missionary work 
for the mistress, there is the educational 
opening for the maid. But the mistress is 
to-day earning money to pay the maid, and 
the untutored, undisciplined maid finds, not 
a well-ordered home and a patient teacher, 
but a kitchen and an attic where she is to do 
her work and find her rest in darkness and 
isolation. 

It is a great blessing, the blessing that has 
grown out of the great awakening and its 
growing opportunities, that work has been 
discovered to be the law of the life of woman, 
as well as that of the man; that idleness has 
become the evidence of incapacity, not of 
ladyhood ; and that wealth only increases the 
sum of responsibility both for men and 
women, does not deprive them of it. This 
is a great step and great gain, and something 
had to be lost to win it. That something 
at present seems to be a part of the woman’s 
influence in the home, and the loss to the 
same extent of the charm which she im- 
parted to that home. I do not mean that 
every woman is bound to stay at home, or 
that many are not doing a good and neces- 
sary work elsewhere, but that what I have 
stated seems to be, on broad principles, the 
net result. 

That it is so is no fault of women, they 
are only working out the plan of their crea- 
tion; but what is to be predicated of this 
increasing tendency to divide the human 
race into separate portions, instead of making 
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it all one as has been done heretofore, and 
man-kind that one? Is it to be a race for 
supremacy or a game of even chances? In 
any case men must look to it, for the time is 
past when they had women as wives, and 
also as servants to do their bidding and 
accept their will, Every woman who can 
cook, who can wash, who can iron, who can 
sew, who can mend, who can sweep, who 
can dust, who can nurse a child, is worth 
more than her board and clothes ; can obtain 
more for such service if it is well performed, 
than will pay for board and clothes. This 
should inspire all good wives and mothers 
who spend their lives in the performance 
of such duties, with a feeling of satisfaction 
and independent individuality, and set men 
to thinking what they owe to women who 
have given them children, and faithfully 
worked sixteen hours for a day and as nurse 
at night, until youth and health and strength, 
have all gone into the service. 

The home which Bridget makes iis very 
different from that which ‘‘ mother’’ makes. 
Are we to have only Bridgets’ homes in the 
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future? Are we to have any homes at all} 
Are we all to work as free lances, with a 
boarding-house or small individual ‘‘ flat” as 
our portion? Whatever the result may he 
no one can escape the general drift, or fail 
to see that the great demand shortly will not 
be for teachers and writers, doctors and 
lawyers, but for cooks and washerwomen, 
Girl-graduates of cooking and mending 
schools are already at a premium, they will 
in time be as well paid as professional nurses, 
The wise young man will secure the clever 
girl before she finds out her full value and 
range her ou his side. Naturally he not 
only secures her, but takes one from the 
host that will follow the lead of the coming 
woman; who whether arrayed or not in 
opposition, is sure to have opinions of her 
own and be competent to maintain them, 
Two to one will then be discretion, if not 
valor; and if the man and woman ceaseto 
be one, the wise man will accept the situa 
tion and be glad to make it two, with him- 
self as one half and the woman as the 
other. 
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av PAIN’S Infant reigned, his father dead, 
Earth shook beneath his armies tread ; 
He spoke, war screamed and soft peace fled. 
His hand, instinct with fate, gave pow'r to 
loose or bind, 
Pow’r of life or death, to parchment blank, when 
signed : 
“*T, the King.’”’ 


But ere June’s sun in splendor died 
Between the lovers stepped pale Pride : 
Love veiled his face and fled. Love, cried 
The usurper, vaunting: ‘‘ Where e’erI gol reign ; 
Icrush upon my pathway, Love, or Joy, or Pain, 
I, the King !”’ 


SIGNATURE OF THE SPANISH 


MONARCHS. 


Spain’s monarch loved : he whose wide sway 
Was o’er two worlds, from day to day 
Hung breathlessly on yea or nay. 
Love waved his radiant wings : 
world 
I seize and govern blindly—prince, churl, wise mai, 
or dull fool, 
I, the King !”’ 


‘The whole round 


Faded, flushed, are dawns and evenings red, 
And Pride, Love, lovers, all were dead ; 
And lean death, grimly smiling, said : 
‘Ho, love may last and live, pride may live a day, 
But my reign is forever, I endure alway, 
I, the King!”’ 
—E. TREFFREY DUYKWOOD, 
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will not > 2 esnigs 

a IX. everything is changed—I have had news—I 
vy, Rit a <a, Aave the right to try, if it is not too late. Is 

women, sean en Samm” actor y shepherd's life, it too late, Frank? Can we not go back to 

Lending TOUCH.—Truly, shepherd, in respect of that night by the fire, when old Marguite 

1ey will i ph ede ; bag Athen 0 4 pulled out her spinning-wheel between us, 

‘a aris asneP in respect it is inthe 40d you said—Frank, you said the lesson was 

fields, it pleaseth me well; but easy, and you did not mean to forget it. 
> clever in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. Have you forgotten? I love—’’ 
jue and —As You Like ft. ‘“‘*Fhou lovest—’’’ she put in promptly, 


he not} Suddenly Kendal had both her hands fast with a mocking yet unsteady laugh, wilfully 
om the § it his. : misunderstanding him. ‘‘ Eh, monsieur mon 
: “7s it my Cinderella? my Cinderella, maitre, you are too much given to review- 
coming | whether she wear cotton or silk!’? Andthen, lessons; I learned my verbs long, long ago !” 
not in f as the startled pose of her head warned him He made no answer, even bya movement; 
of her § of his vehemence: ‘‘ This is silk?’? he said and his face could not speak for him, for it 
them, f inalightertone. ‘And youare enjoying it, was in shadow, as he leaned agaiust the fence, 
and all the other pretty things of your new under the boughs. 

life? But why are you out here alone, a little, The silence frightened her. She put out 
cease tof solitary figure that drew me across to you as_ her hand, with a shy touch upon his arm. 

e situa J Iwas passing?” “As if I could not remember, without 

that!’’ she said, under her breath. 


h him-| “Passing?” : i 
as the} N° one knew better than she, that this “If I go away for a little while, Frank—” 
toad led nowhere else ; and she told him so. The light touch tightened into a clinging 


clasp, and her other hand stole up, and the 


“Where could you be passing to, monsieur? 1 
You can’t pass to anywhere by our road.”’ small fingers locked themselves over his arm. 


“Well, then—”’ laughing, and speaking out “‘Going away?” 
asif driven into a corner— ‘‘I suppose ‘pass- There was dismay enough in the tone, to 
ing,’ freely translated, means coming this satisfy any lover, however exacting. For the 
way in the hope of seeing you.” first time Kendal looked without a misgiving 
“Then I am glad I came out. I wish you into the young face raised toward him ; into 
were coming in. I wish—”’ the eyes glinting with a sudden rush of tears, 
She broke off with a confusing flash of and down upon the quivering mouth—would 
memory, anent Marie’s mention of the vil- a kiss comfort it, as it would a child’s? 
lage apothecary. But he only answered : 
“Do you wish it, Frank? Would it make | ‘‘ Going away but to come nearer, Frank. 
adifference in your enjoyment of your new Just a little while; and then will you give 


: life?’ me such a welcome to your parlor, as you 
| He had paled a little, waiting for the an- used to the old kitchen?” 7 
swer. But he need not have feared it. “That I will; always!’’ There was a ring 


“Oh, so much difference !”’ said the clear, of defiance in her tone. Marie might say 
Prompt voice. ‘‘I am frightened ofthenew what she would; Frank would never give up 
ise aa life. I wish we were back in the firelit her friend—this one friend that she had— 

kitchen to-night, with tante Marguite asleep were he a thousand times a village apothe- 
in the chimney-corner, and the sound of cary.‘‘ That I will; always!’’ she said. 
bonhomme Pacifique’s axe outside ringing ‘‘And you take me on faith; when you 
through the stillness, and coming in to you know so little of me, really ?” 
rs and me, sitting at the dresser, over our books.”’ She shrugged her shoulders carelessly. 

She was swaying again on her apple-bough ‘“Why should I know anything of you, 
seat. The faint new moon, still pallidin the when I know you ? 

a day, I twilight, flung the leaves in dancing shadows “But you have the right, Frank ; and per- 
on the bright head and lightly folded hands. haps I have been wrong not to have told 
- Something in the demure attitude helped her you everything. But it is a painful story—”’ 
'wooPs Fwords to carry Kendai back to a certain win- ‘‘Then do not tell me,’”’ she said quickly, 
ter evening in the old kitchen, when the witha shrinking movement, as if from the 
dancing firelight had flickered on the sunny pain he spoke of. 
lair, and face half-blushing and half-mis-  ‘‘Oh, not to you, there is no pain in it for 
evous. you. It is only a bitter memory ; a ghost that 

“The books—the lessons—Frank, I tried will be laid forever, when I have told it you. 
ce, and but once, to teach you one which But let it rest until I come back, if you will. 

erwards I thought I had no right todo. I You have not asked me where I am going, 

ve kept silence, since then. But now Frank,’ he said with a movement of his 
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hand dismissing the subject, and the ghost 
withit. ‘‘And yet I am going a long way.” 

‘““A long way?” 

“Even into the States.’’ 

‘Into the States! But why?” 

“To seek my fortune,” he said lightly. 
‘What, you never have guessed that I am 
what you people here call an Américhain? 
But it is no wonder you did not know it. 
I myself have tried so hard to forget it.’’ 

‘*But you have been a Canadian—almost 
an Acadien—-this long time,” she said 
eagerly. 

‘*Ves, ever since I fled across the border 
out of prison.”’ 

There was a laughing tone in his voice; 
but for all the twilight, he was watching her 
to see the effect of his words. 

They had absolutely none, beyond an im- 
atient movement of her shoulder. She 
ound idle jesting out of place, while he 

was spraking of going away. 

“You will not be long, monsieur? I— 
they are all so different from me—I shall 
feel so alone until you come back.” 

There could have been no more marked 
difference, one would have said, than be- 
tween this dark, grave man older than his 
years, and the little, young creature looking 
wistfully up at him. But just now he saw 
the difference as little as she. 

‘‘Long?—the hours will be days, and the 
days weeks. Butas time is counted, it will 
not be long before I come back to claim my 
little wife.’’ 

He saw her start at that last word. 

‘“What does it mean, then? Frank, are 
you not to be my wife ?”’ 

“One day; oh yes. But it is much too 
soon. to think of that. People may be—en- 
gaged—a long while first. I—need we think 
of that now, Dr. Kendal ?”’ 

He hastened to reassure her, half smiling 
himself, although the glow had passed from 
his face. 

“Not until you choose; you shall not 
think of anything until you choose,” he told 
her soothingly. ‘‘But, Frank, there are one 
or two things which people—engaged—do 
sometimes, but you have not done.”’ 

“T am sure I did not know. There are so 
many things I don’t know,”’ she said naively. 
“T wish you would just tell me wher I am 
wrong, monsieur le docteur.”’ 

“There, then.” He shook his head 
gravely. ‘My name is John,” he said. 

““Oh, but I couldn’t!’’ she cried, rather 
irrelevantly. 

“Andthen, Frank, at parting, people who 
are—engaged—do sometimes—”’ 

He might have told her without words, as 
he bent his head. But she drew her breath 
in such a hurried, frightened way, that he 
stopped. 

“You do not love me, then, Frank, at all?” 
Of course she loved him. And he was 

going away. : 

An instant’s pause, a little struggle with 
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herself, and she put up her mouth to be 
kissed, as frankly as a child might do. 

Did he not understand her? For after al] 
he only took her hands in a firm grasp 4 
moment, and then went away. 

He did not even look back as he went, 
though she sat there with her hand raised to 
wave him a last farewell, when he should 
reach the wooded corner where the lane met 
the high road. 

Five minutes later, she was upstairs, and 
slipping again into her despised homespun 
frock. 

For after all, she belonged to the old days, 
not the new; to the village doctor, to home. 
spun, to the kitchen chimney corner and 
tante Marguite. 

As she stole downstairs and out of doors 
once more, she could hear dinner being 
served in merry picnic fashion, in the big 
weaving-room, which had been turned intoa 
dining hall. 

* * * * * * * 

“Tante Marguite——”’ 

“Eh!”? The old woman looked round 
with a start, tilting the sauce-pan as she set 
it down on the glowing coals on her own 
hearth. ‘‘Mamselle, it’s never you! At 
this hour of the evening! What are you 
doing here?”’ 

**T have made myescape.”’ The girl came 
in across the threshold with a nod, and took 
possession of the arm-chair in the window. 
‘‘They put me in their fetters, but I broke 
loose from them.”’ 

‘‘Fetters, mamselle Francoise !”’ 

Marguite looked capable of believing any- 
thing of Madame Jean. 

‘“‘Fetters, tante Marguite: or perhaps I 
should say, prison dress. It was very pretty, 
all rustle and ribands: but it cramped me 
So I have stolen away from it, while all those 
strangers are up at the house; and you must 
take me in.”’ 

‘* But, mamselle, Madame Jean—’’ 

‘‘Grandmamma said I might, you know 
very well, Marguite. You must go up tothe 
house, and tell Madame Jean,”’ the girl said, 
with a little wilful nod. “Or there is Pacifi- 
que: he can go.” 

Pacifique was coming in with an armful of 
wood. He gave a sort of subdued purr of 
satisfaction when he saw the young mistress 
in her homely frock. 

“So they haven’t made a fine lady of you 
all at once, mamselle? That’s well: but why 
have you sent monsieur le docteur away? I 
met him on the road, and when I told himt 
would please my old woman well to see him 
at this time, that she had much to try het 
nerves, he said he was leaving the vi lage 
and we must send for the doctor down To 
que-way. Faites excuse, monsieur le doc 
teur !’’—Pacifique shook his solemn hea 
taking both hands to straighten out his 
rheumatic leg, as he deposited the wood of 
the hearth,—‘ but the short-cut into the 
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agues underground, into the kingdom of 
the demon, ¢ha¢ a poor sinner would be sure 
to find, that goes to him down Tobique-way.”’ 
Frank laughed; and then grew grave as 


suddenly. 
“Gone away—”’ she said, under her breath. 
There was an odd sound of respite in the 


words. And then she colored hotly: because 
she was just a little shy of being engaged, 
need that make her ungrateful ? 


ms 


“Little Ellie sits alone 
’Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a streamside, on the grass ; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by, 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow— 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro.”’ 


Just this one more day of treedom ! 

The girl was saying this to herself, deter- 
mined to make the most of it. A thoroughly 
idle day : not even a pretense of a book, to 
lend it a sensible and profitable air. For 
monsieur le docteur was away: what was 
the use of reading? 

She sauntered lightly through the wood, 
swinging the little green and white Indian 
basket of sweet-hay that held the lunch she 
had wheedled out of tante Marguite. She 
thought of the old woman gratefully; but 
for her, would she still be a cottager, and 
free? 

For after all, the evening Francoise made 
her demand on her for shelter, Marguite had 
not been able to resist the opportunity of 
standing face to face with her old enemy 
Madame Jean, with the advantage on her, 
Marguite’s, side. 

It was an advantage, certainly, that mam- 
selle had come over to Marguite’s faction. 

The sense of this accounted for the ready 
welcome accorded by the old woman, and 
the alacrity with which she bound on her 
best high white cap, and marched up to the 
house, prepared to do battle in mamselle’s 
cause, with Madame Jean. 

But no battle ensued. It was not Madame 
Jean, whom Marguite saw; but a bright- 
eyed, bland, quick-witted young lady, with 
a laugh in her glance that took the quaint 
old body in from head to foot; and a ready 
acquiescence in the proposal which was 
meant for a declaration of war :—that mam- 
selle Francoise should remain for the pres- 
ent at the cottage. A very sensible thing, 
mamselle Marie declared, with a smiling 
nod; a very sensible thing, until Elise—a 
perfect treasure in an emergency, was Elise 
—should have a proper wardrobe comfort- 
ably in readiness for Francoise. 

““And—I threw my cap over the mills,”’ 
Marguite said, on recounting the story after- 
wards, winding it up after the manner of the 
She could never be gotten to 


gI 


say how the interview ended. Perhaps on 
her side it was as well that mamselle Marie 
was not clear as to the Madawaska patois ; 
and had a very indistinct idea as to what 
‘“‘le jeoble’’ in the old woman’s muttered 
farewell had to do with ‘‘le diable.”’ 

But it was thus that Francoise had gained 
these few days under Marguite’s care; this 
last of which she meant to spend in dream- 
ing the golden hours away, as in the olden 
time. 

The olden time lay less than a year behind 
her; yet it seemed very long ago, so much 
had happened sincc. 

Here she was, pushing her way up the 
stony hollow where she had first seen Kendal 
floundering in the stream. But how altered 
since then! The very stream in its course 
babbled of change, as it poured now in full 
flood over the rocks between which it had 
dribbled months ago. The stepping-stones 
which she had used that evening, were sub- 
merged ; the long shingly beeches were no- 
where to be seen, and the clear brown water 
pressed up nearly to the rolled green border 
of the alder thicket. 

‘*Summer is i-cumin’ 
Loude singe cuckoo—”’ 

Frank could hear the songster very plainly 
from the old barrens beyond the alder-brake. 

So much was in those barrens! The birds, 
the thrushes and the warblers, delight in 
them,—and so indeed do the bears, though 
they prefer the more secluded ones, for their 
peaceful banquet on the fragrant straw- 
berries, the red raspberries, and the big 
blueberries with the bloom upon them, so 
plentifully spread amidst the fireweed. The 
wild fruits spring up fast in the open, where 
forest-fire on forest-fire has cleared and clear- 
ed again the way for a rotation of such crops. 
And Frank knew where the asters and the 
ferns and pitcher-plant grow best, and the 
sweet little pink-and-white ‘‘twin-sisters’’ 
trail close to the ground, at the edge of the 
damp old hardwood belt that had refused to 
burn. The ‘‘ twin-sisters’’ : ‘‘ Melerente-and- 
Anne,”’ she had always called them. All 
these things drew her across to them irre- 
sistibly. 

But how? There were the stepping-stones; 
but there, also, was the water over them. 

Francoise looked at it and looked at them ; 
and ended by sitting down on the pebbled 
bank of the stream, and in a moment spring- 
ing up again, her skirts kilted about her, her 
shoes and stockings in her hand, and a pair 
of the prettiest little white feet in the world 
twinkling through the sunny reach of water 
on the stepping-stones. 

Once she slipped a little on the smooth- 
worn rock, but recovered herself instantly. 
It was more than an instant, however, be- 
fore she found out that in righting her bal- 
ance, she had let fall not only her freshly 
gathered tuft of bluebells, but one of the 
shoes tucked, as she thought, safely under 
her arm. 
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She did not know, until her careless glance 
was caught by something bobbing up and 
down upon the eddy. An odd little black 
boat, that had a bluebell nodding in it, by 
way of passenger. At least that is how it 
gets itself described presently. 

But first, she sprang to a stone nearer, and 
reached out after it in such haste that she 
jeopardied her footing again. She might 
have lost it altogether, with the great start 
she gave, when round the bend a canoe shot 
past her, in the narrowchannel. 

She had reached the nearest bank in haste 
before she saw the man in the canoe was 
Dallas Fraser. Less than a moment, and he 
had captured her runaway craft, and was pre- 
senting it to her with a remark as to its sail- 
ing qualities. 

But the girl had made herself deftly ready 
to dispossess the bluebell, and thrust her 
trim little blue-woolen-stockinged foot into 
its place. Dalias tried not to watch the op- 
eration too fixedly, but steadied the canoe on 
his pole among the eddies as he said: 

‘‘And so at last I have found you again!’’ 

‘It comes like March in Lent, monsieur,”’ 
she said coolly —‘‘to find me in the woods.”’ 

‘‘And I did not know that! I have been 
watching village and road for a trace of 
you; have even been down to your school- 
room among the rapids—’’ 

‘‘With your fine ladies from the house?’’ 

‘My fine ladies!’’ 

‘Oh, well, they are yours,”’ she said light- 
ly, ‘‘in the serse of being at hand there for 
your idle moments, when the serious busi- 
ness of fishing is over for the day. I am 
glad I was not in my schoolroom, as you 
call it, when you brought them there. They 
would have found me in the way.”’ 

“It was not I who brought them there. 
Every one goes down to see the wells in the 
foot-rocks. But why should they have found 
you in the way?”’ 

**They always have.”’ 

‘“They always have ?”’ 

Frank flushed scarlet. 
ing? 

er! 

‘‘They always have?’’ he repeated. And 
then catching inspiration from the rush of 
color which dyed the round white throat and 
the fair outline of her cheek, as she turned 
her head aside, 

“‘Except Frank!’ he cried. ‘“‘ This Frank 
de Landremont—this youth whom I have 
chanced to hear his sisters mention once or 
twice, but who seems somehow mysteri- 
ously invisible to his guests—this Frank 
finds himself in your way very often, does 
he not ?’’ ’ 

A puzzled glance from under the long, 
dark lashes, at first; and then a sudden 
smile dimpling about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Very often—’’ demurely. 

‘*And—come, confess—it is on this Frank’s 
account that the ladies up at the house—”’ 


; What was she say- 
Telling her family secrets to this stran- 
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He hesitated there. Of course he could 
not echo her own words of a moment ago, 
But while he hesitated, she said coolly : 

‘‘Find me in the way? Yes, truly; on 
account of Frank.”’ 

“You must know him very well, indeed!” 

“But yes, I suppose I must. Rather better 
than any one else does, at least.’’ 

‘* And—no doubt you are fond of him ?” 

The words escaped him in a little outburst 
of jealous impatience, which perhaps he did 
not understand himself, and certainly the 
girl did not. She answered in an off-hand 
way : 

**Oh, yes, indeed! Only—isn’t it odd ?—] 
—do get just a little tired sometimes, of the 
constant companionship. You like to get 
rid of everybody sometimes, you know ; and 
to have any one perpetually haunting you—” 

‘I’m unlucky,”’ interposed Fraser sardoni- 
cally. ‘‘I’ve not yet seen this ubiquitous 
Frank. Do you say the same thing to him 
of me?”’ 

She lifted her brows. 

““Of you! Howcould I, monsieur? Me, 
who have met you but three times and a half!” 

‘‘Three times and a half!’ he repeated, 
laughing at her computation. ‘Pray, how 
is that? I am sure my memory is at least as 
good as yours upon that subject, and I am 
ready tosweartothrice. As forthe halftime~” 

‘But that was when the meeting was only 
half-way ; all on one side, monsieur under- 
stands? It was on that same day of the 
great arrival at the house; the carriages were 
rolling up tothe gate, and I was hiding be- 
hind the beaucoup—’’ 

‘‘ The beaucoup ?”’ 

“Ca! I mean what old Niel MacNiel 
calls the muckle rain-cask, at the corner of 
the house. I was standing there, watching 
monsieur.”’ 

She was unconscious of the subtle flattery 
in the admission, or her next words might 
have had more meaning in them, and not 
have been said quite carelessly. 

“You know it is something to see any 
stranger at all. Or you would know, if you 
lived with tante Marguite.”’ 

‘Poor child, it is a weary life, then ?”’ 

‘Oh, not to say weary, only the same 
thing, always the same thing over and over 
again. It isthe song of the Korils, those 
elfish dwarfs away in old Bretagne.”’ And 

she began to sing: 
“Lindi, mardi, mercredi, 
Lindi, mardi, mercredi—’’ 

Dallas Fraser glanced at her quickly, whem 
she began, the clear voice like a bird’s pierce 
ing through the woodland solitudes. 

If he had only told her at first that he was 
not absolutely alone here, as she doubtless 
supposed him—that nearly the whole house 


arty had wandered out here, canoeing, fish- . 


ing, camping out, as such a party can, mef- 
rily enough, in the skirts of the forest. 

But as he looked at her now, it was im 
sible for him to speak a word of warning. 
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It would be an impertinence. Why should 
he warn her? Was not the forest her cathe- 
dral to sing matins in, as the birds were sing- 
ing them ? 

Nevertheless, from idly toying with his 
addle in the water, he sudcenly shot out 
into the middle of the stream, as the sound 
of voices reached him, round a bend in the 
alder thicket. 

When Francoise turned her head, it seemed 
toher there was a flash of color that daz- 
zled her eyes. 

A loaded bateau sweeping down the 
stream ; a glow of scarlet draperies, as here 
and there a shawl trailed almost in the water ; 
aflutter of blue gauze veils, and ribbons; a 
startled exclamation : 

“Frank !’’ 

There was Arséne staring across at her, out 
of the bateau ; for once surprised into taking 
the initiative, as Marie sat in the bow, struck 
speechless by the sight. 

But Marie could not be struck speechless 
for long. 

“It is my little sister,’’ she said rapidly to 
her neighbors in the boat. ‘‘I did not sup- 
pose she could be with us yet. To-morrow 
she was promised to us; not to-day. You 
did not know? But that seems strange! I 
thought every one knew. What .a good 
child, Frank, to come and join our party !”’ 
she cried, putting out her hand to the girl, 
as the boat pushed in among the bushes on 
the margin where she stood. 

Frank ! 

Dallas in his canoe sat staring at her as if 
the sun-dazzle blinded his eyes. 

Marie, glancing round her with a helpless 
air, started slightly, as if she saw him for 
the first time. 

“Mr. Fraser! so here youare! Isuppose 
this wild little singing bird of ours drew you 
here as she drew us? I was going to say we 
were in a difficulty ; but now that you are 
here, I may hope that we are outof it. The 
truth is, our bateau is too full—’’ 

‘“‘But my canoe is at your service,”’ cried 
the young man, eagerly. 

“Mr. Fraser, this is my sister Frank, of 
whom you have heard usspeak. And Frank, 
Mr. Fraser is our cousin, more or less re- 
moved—”’ 

“Who drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain,’’’ said Dallas, as he pushed his canoe 
alongside. ‘‘That is the worst of these 
cousinships. The best of them is, we have 
a better claim than the outside world, to be 
called on to do cousinly offices.’’ 

“Then you will take Frank on board, Mr. 
Fraser? And let me come, too; the bateau 
is rather crowded, and your canoe holds 
three, I think ?”’ 

She made the exchange lightly and swift- 
ly ; but Frank was holding back. 

‘But, Marie, tante Marguite? She will 
make me a beau sabbat, if I stay away, and 
she does not know.” 

‘‘And mamma? Yes, I understand your 
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scruples,” Marie returned, giving the girl a 
warning glance not to be too expansive. 
“One of the guides, however, is going back 
to the village from our camp, and we’ll send 
word to mother and nurse how we have 
carried you off. Come child.” 

The pretty, imperious air of elder-sisterly 
authority set very gracefully on the beautiful 
young woman, who from amidships in the 
canoe was holding out her hands towards 
Francoise. 

But it was Dallas who helped her in,—say- 
ing as he did so, under his breath : 

‘And ¢his is Frank!” 

‘*My néom is Marie Frangoise,”’ the girl 
answered, demurely. 

But there was dimpling sunshine in her 
face; sunshine and brightness everywhere, 
as the stream swept merrily on, and beyond 
the Fourche the camping-ground came into 
view. 

To Francoise it was laughable enough, the 
eagerness with which the men were all gath- 
ered into a knot, on the beach at the water’s 
edge: one tall, brown-bearded fisherman 
leaning on his rod with one hand, while in 
the other he held up to view the trophy of 
that rod, a gleaming salmon, a twenty-five- 
pounder ; at sight of which the sportsman 
next him let his dwarfed trout trail igno- 
miniously on the ground as he stood. Fran- 
coise brightened and nodded as she caught 
sight of a familiar figure behind him. ‘‘ That 
is old Mandé Pig-Eyes,’’ she explained to 
Fraser. ‘‘He is from down Tobique-way ; 
he’s one of the very best of the guides, 
Pacifique says.”’ 

But how they are all gotten up to play at 
work ! all, indeed, but that veritable sports- 
man, Mandé Pig-Eyes. Pacifique was wont 
to grumble at the trouble, when now and 
again he would descend below the Falls, and 
up one or other of the tributary streams in 
search of salmon, trout, or poiniu noir; and 
here were these men making game of toil, 
and turned their backs upon civilization for 
a lark, as Dallas Fraser would say. And the 
fine ladies too: some of them filling with 
color the doorway of the big tent on the bank 
above ; two or three of them just stepping 
from the bateau beached a moment later than 
the canoe. 

‘‘You must come and speak to Mrs. 
Osborne, Frank,’’ Marie said at once. ‘‘It 
is she who is matronising us: yonder hero of 
the big .fish—salmon, is it you say? is her 
husband. Ah, thanks, Mr. Fraser; now we 
are both out dryshod, we’ll run up the bank, 
and leave you the canoe.” 

Marie, as she drew her little sister’s arm 
within hers, was wondering why she had not 
before so clearly seen how charming the 
young creature was. She was in her own 
place out here in the woods: blooming and 
free and natural, where others, some of 
them, were looking and feeling rather arti- 
ficial. Marie was quite taken by surprise ; 
no longer shy, and as unconscious as a child, 
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Frank went flitting here, there, everywhere, 
helping in the camping preparations ; even 


stopping to hold the tent-cord for Mandé’ 


Pig-Eyes, while on the sly he makes the 
sign of the cross over the knot, that it may 
hold. 
XI. 
“The dowie Dean 
It rins its lane, 
And every seven year it gets ane.’ 

‘‘Comment-ce vous portez ’hord’ hui?” 
cried the girl, standing still with a courtesy, 
and a laugh in her blue eyes. 

It was far up the bend of the stream. 
Dallas Fraser paddling along its course, and 
expecting to bring back a string of break- 
fast trout, had looked for nothing better 
lying in wait for him. And so the girl was 
a surprise. 

Not that she had been lying in wait for 
him ; she was as much taken by surprise as 
he. 

“It is the last morning,’’ she said, half 
apologetically. ‘‘And it is ashame to lose 
so much of the bright day, as they will, 
Marie and the rest. I stole out for a long 
ramble. I shall be back before they are 
half ready for break fast.”’ 

‘Not sleepless, eh, mademoiselle, and 
tired of the rude camp-life?’’ 

‘Me, I always sleep like a sabot. And 
tired of camp-life in a week? Yes, when 
the week of three Thursdays is come. 
Softly, monsieur, you will have the canoe 
aground.”’ 

““Can’t be helped,”’ he asserted, running 
it into the bit of bank where she was stand- 
ing. ‘‘ There is a mysterious magnetic cur- 
rent hereabout; my compass is all astray; 
no use in trying tosteer away. No, you don’t 
understand, not being nautical. Butit’s very 
easily explained. Not while you stand aloof 
there; you must come into the canoe. No, 
you will never get that dead frail of bramble 
disentangled from your dress without my 
help. And that’s a perfectly impervious 
thicket just beyond you. You will have to 
go back the way you came, unless you take 
to the canoe.”’ 

She let him hand her in: how could she 
help it, with the sun slanting over the fresh- 
ening water running in blue and gold and 
airy lines of foam where the breeze strikes 
it; and the green woods crowding down to 
the very brink, where they cannot stop 
themselves before a branch trails here and 
there upon the swaying current. 

And there is the praise-worthy sense of 
being up and doing, while the tents behind 
are plunged in drowsiness. Nothing could 
be more meritorious in the eyes of the 
whole camp than this laying up of silver 
treasure against their wakening. At one 
time, Dallas was catching the trout as fast as 
he could drop his flies upon the water. 

Yet the treasure did not seem to accumu- 
late so very rapidly. Dallas was puzzled, 
until, turning suddenly, he caught Francoise 
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in the act of leaning softly over the water, 
letting a young quarter-of-a-pounder flash 
with a lively flirt of his tail, through her 
slim fingers, back into his element. 

“‘Frank !”* 

In his angry astonishment he does not 
know how he has called her. 

“Ah! par exemple!’ she says, looking 
straight at him with a defiant shrug, her 
eyes flashing, her color rising. 

She is taking it so seriously that Dallas 
laughs outright. 

‘*Are you furthering sport? Have your 
boasted trout-streams so few fish, that you 
are providing me with the same to take over 
and over again? That may be fun to you, 
but I doubt it is to the trout.”’ 

She shrugs her shoulder again. 

‘Best leave the trout and me to arrange 
that. All you have to do is to catch them, 
You bade me take care of them. I am doing 
it, you see. You know our saying: ‘ Where 
every one minds one’s affairs, the cows are 
well kept.’”’ 

‘*And where is that? 

>? ” 

‘But no!’’? She shakes her head at him 
gaily. ‘‘In the pays de sapience:; that must 
be Normandy, you know, where I get my 
yellow head. Though after all I am less 
normande than bretonne.”’ 

‘‘And American, too? At least, I have 
heard your sister speak as if she were at 
home in the States.”’ 

‘Marie is different.”” She did not ex- 
plain how, but went on presently : 

‘‘Mamma was born in the States, in St. 
Louis, when Marie wentto school. Butthen, 
all mamma’s people were Acadian, carried 
by the English ships down into les Louisi- 
anes, at the time of the dispersal, when all 
Evangéline’s people were scattered to the 
winds along the coast. The Thibodeaux— 
(I’ve heard a parish down there still bears 
that name—), some of them went higher 
up the great river, to the new settlement at 
St. Louis, to which, then, les Louisianes 
stretched up. Oh, grandmamma has told 
me all about it. She wished to show me 
how I must be all acadienne, after all. And 
the Thibodeaux never altogether lost sight 
of their kindred here. When mamma was 
quite a young girl, she came and spent a 
summer on the St. John; most of it with 
grandmamma. It was very very gay that 
summer in the old house ; it must have been 
like this.” 

Dallas Fraser checked a smile. He had 
found it dull enough there at the house. 
‘‘Butthen there was the Thibodeaux de Lan- 
dremont romance going on,’’ he said atten- 
tively. 

That was true enough; but the romance 
had begun with Francois not with Jean. It 
was broken off on Anne Thibodeaux’ return 
to St. Louis, where the girl submitted toa 
Frenchily arranged match, that gave her 
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richly gilded. It was in her early widow- Evangéline—fas si dete, mot /—Evangéline 
hood that old Mme. de Landremont wrote to run over the universe after a Gabriel who 
and renewed her invitation, hoping to re- for his part was amusing himself very well 
new the engagement’ with Francoise. The with his buying and his selling, and put her 
young widow came back on another visit to in the rank of forgotten sins, to-be recalled 
the Madawaska, and fell in love with the on his death-bed! Though grandmamma 
wrong brother, and the wrong brother with would never have let me say that!”’ 
her. It was a passion that flung everything She ended with a smile and a half sigh, 
else to the winds. They were married not- remembering’ how little grandmamma had 
withstanding the old madame’s anger, and a ever let her say. But that she did not add; 
rovision in the late Mr. Smith’s will, by though it did not occur to her how freely al- 
which, in the event of his widow’s re-mar- ready she was talking to this stranger. 
riage, the guardianship of his little daughter _It did not occur to her that he was a stran- 
and his daughter’s fortune, passed intothe ger; with such responsive good-fellowshi 
hands of his brother. It was not until Mary was he listening, and looking at her in his 
was rather older than Francoise now, that eager way, as he let the canoe drift with the 
she came home to her mother from school. stream. 
Her father’s name was no longer gilded by _It is so easy to drift, without a thought of 
the fortune her uncle had lost for her; and the way back ; without a thought of whither 
it was then that she chose to be Mariede one is being borne on in the sunshine, when 
Landremont, as she told Francoise, finding the trees and blossoming shrubs are alike at 
her stepfather by no means the typical one. every bend, and the same ferns and mosses 
She had had another reason for the change. stoop down for the clear brown ripple to wash 
The beginning of a new life abroad, utterly through them: and when one is looking in- 
broken off from the old one. But this was a to a pair of eyes as blue and bright as the 
reason Marie told to no one. morning. 

So much of all this as Frank knew, she It was just then, that the current twisted 
was silent upon ; otherwise, she was chatter- the canoe round unawares into the branch- 
ing away freely enough. Dallas discovered ing stream that ran dancing and dimpling 
she believed in the reality of the poet’s Evan- mischievously away with these careless voy7- 
géline ; and was ready to show him at home, gewrs, into the very heart of the wood. 
as proof, a prose French version of the poem, P arrears) 
which had belonged to grandmamma. ‘And [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





A Morning Song. 





BY LAURA F. HINSDALE. 





Y love she sang an Alpine song My love a song of Provence sang 
One merry morn to me, In accents sweet and low, 

And where the snow clad mountains throng The witching pastorella rang 
My fancy wandered free, To rhymes of long ago. 

I heard the leaping torrent fall, A troubadour woke his guitar 
I heard the Rhine flow by, To echoes of romance, 

I heard the Alpine hunter call I sailed toward the morning star 
A mountaineer was I. A gondolier of France. 


My love she sang a Persian song, As shy as violets hide their blue 


A pilgrim from the West From glances of the sun, 
I came where Peri voices throng She sang the song the youth-world knew, 
To Araby the blest, That Paradise begun. 
I heard the nightingale proclaim The melody was Heaven-born 
The Valley of Cashmere, And came from God above, 
And to the feast of roses came And O it was a happy morn 
An errant Cavalier. It was a song of love ! 








in an Old Norman City. 





BY H. MARIA GEORGE. 





A BELLE NORMANDY” is an 

attractive country to most trav- 
(@ elers. It is old, even antique, 
and it is picturesque and _ his- 
torical. Every old 
fountain and ruin, 
and shadowy lane, the straggling fishing 
hamlets on the coast, and the villages that 
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lie hidden away in the interior, all speak of 


the past. Legends of romance and chivalry 
hang about the ruins of castle and chateau, 
as green and golden as the ivy and bright 
wall-flowers that tapestry the crumbling 
walls and wave like banners from the turret 
tops. This ancient and food-producing land 
wins the hearts of visitors by a thousand 
varying charms. 

As you wander from village to village, 
from city to watering place, from modern 
Rouen to quiet, primitive Aveanches, it 
seems almost as if you were reading a chap- 
ter of English history. The traveler sees 
everywhere something to remind him of the 
former connection between Normandy and 
England. Each hamlet by the roadside has 
its memories for English eyes and ears. 
That fragment of castle wall marks the early 
home of the Bruces; the Percy’s glory en- 
shrines a tiny hamlet; the Conqueror’s pres- 
ence stands beside his tomb in the stately 
vault of the minster at Caen. Those square 
gray keeps on the windy heights were built 
by the same hands that upreared Chepstow, 
Arundel and Middleham. The huge Cathe- 
drals that lift themselves above the red-tiled 
roofs of the market towns on the Orne, the 
Dive and the Seine, might be taken for West- 
minster, or that at Canterbury. Even the 
apple orchards, the corn fields, the dense 
hedge rows, are like those one sees in Kent 
and Sussex, and the peasant in his blouse 
and cap might pass anywhere in the southern 
and midland counties for an Englishman ; 
the blood in their veins is the same, both are 
descendants of the northern sea kings. 

Here, however, the fesemblance ends. In 
Normandy the land is not enclosed by fences 
as in England and America. Vast tracts 
spread in every direction, unbroken by walls 
or fences, which, divided into plots and 
squares of various sizes and forms by the 
varieties of cultivation, look like a vast car- 
pet of irregular pattern. Nor do the culti- 
vators of the soil live as do the same class 
in America, in farm-houses built along the 
roadsides and upon the hill slopes. They live 
instead in compact villages, and every morn- 
ing may be seen the peasants in picturesque 
dresses, men and women together, issuing 
from the grey-stone dwellings, to go miles, 
os. to the scenes of their daily toil. 

he trees, wherever there are any, stand in 
rows, mathematically arranged, as they were 


planted centuries ago, by their royal or 
noble owners. 

The absence of isolated dwellings causes 
the country to seem like a vast solitude, 
though teeming everywhere with fertility 
and beauty, and one is glad to see now and 
then women in their queer white head 
dresses laboring in the colza and flax fields, 
and the husbandmen in groups gathering 
their corn or vintage. The roads which 
traverse these scenes are magnificent thor- 
oughfares, broad and straight, sweeping for 
many miles in an undeviating course, and 
with nothing to separate them from the 
fields but rows of ancient and venerable 
trees. Most of these latter are linden, elm, 
or poplar trees, making most delightful shade 
in the summer time, and hiding ever and 
anon a wayside wooden Christ, or a little 
murmuring well crowned with a crucifix. 

Normandy is not out of the world by any 
means, as one might think. All of its cities 
are connected by railroad with Paris, which 
is not so far off but that the fair-faced, lithe- 
limbed Norman maiden and her peasant lover 
visit it at least once in their lives. The whis- 
tle and the smoke of the locomotive dis- 
pute sovereignty with the chanting of cowled 
monks and the clouds of perfumed incense. 
The modern factory and magnificent hotel 
in many places jostle the medieval cathedral 
and the antique gothic houses. There is a 
singular combination of the old with the 
new. It is apparent in the dress of the 
people as well as in the architecture. In the 
larger places you will meet the latest Paris- 
ian styles side by side with the gray kirtle 
and high-peaked white cap of ancient Nor- 
mandy. The pure Parisian accent will be 
heard one moment, and the next one’s ears 
will be jarred by the rude Norman patois. 
Some of the by-places have resisted the 
modern influx with tolerable success, and 
exhibit a distaste to throw off the manners 
of the Middle Ages and take on the new 
nineteenth century dress of their neighbors. 
Of all such places, perhaps, Bayeux is at 
once the most antique, the most quaint, the 
most thoroughly unchanged of all Norman 
cities. 

At Bayeux you meet the Middle Ages face 
to face. Here monks’ cowls and golden 
croisiers and white-robed acolytes are seen 
in the narrow streets. People are seldom 
seen abroad except on féte days or market 
days, and one wonders whether the city has 
inhabitants or not. Great flat-bottomed boats 
come up and down the river, under the pro- 
jecting eaves of the ancient dwellings, and 
the oarsmen and oarswomen wear the iden- 
tical costume that their ancestors wore four 
hundred years ago. 
at night flash from lanterns swinging on 
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The only street lights . 
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cords drawn from house to house. At the 
doors of the traders’ shops are quaint signs 
and wondrous scroll work. The identical 
street cries arouse the citizens now that 
aroused their ancestors centuries ago, and 
the menders of old ware and the wandering 
musicians are exact copies of their proto- 
types of King Charles VIII’sday. It isa 
uaint, old, shadowy, picturesque place, with 
little life and less excitement; its sweet, sad 
silence broken only by the sound ot bells or 
the chanting of choristers. 

The habits and faith of the people are 
strongly in sympathy with this antiquity and 

uiet. They are singularly conservative, a 
quality that has always distinguished the in- 
habitants of Bayeux, For centuries the peo- 
ple of the city and vicinity were a class dis- 
tinct from the Franco-Normans of the rest of 
Normandy ; they submitted with reluctance 
to ducal authority, and long retained their 
old heathen war cry of Thor-aide, instead of 
Dieu-aide. These north men of Bayeux 
clung stubbornly to the Danish tongue and 
the Danish fashions, and one of the old 
dukes who desired to rear his son after the 
brave manner of his ancestors sent him to 
be instructed among this conservative peo- 
ple. The patois of the people to-day is dif- 
ferent from that of the people around them, 
and though they long since relinquished 
the faith of Odin they have not been touched 
by the skepticism of the nineteenth century. 
They believe implicitly in witches, in good 
and evil omens ,and in fairy rings. The visi- 
tor to the city will be told gravely of aknight 
who in his encounter with some formidable 
enemy, received the aid of a beneficent fairy, 
and in proof of the assertion he will be 
shown the family arms of the house of 
Argonges, which has for a crest a nude female 
figure, and tlie motto, ‘‘a /a fee.” 

In their religious ceremonies some traces 
of the old Scandinavian worship are still 
seen. They passionately adore St. Michael 
and St. Valery, but practically retain many 
of the pagan rites and customs changed 
from their original meaning and purpose. 
All christendom does this, as may be seen 
in the observance of Christmas, in which 
there is more of the old Druidical yule-tide 
than of any suggestion of the scriptural Babe 
of Bethlehem. But besides Christmas, which 
the Normans observe religiously, there is 
another festival which has been handed 
down from atime anteriorto Hrolf, called the 
“Féte of the Three Kings.’? It occurs in 
winter, and its incantations and ceremonies 
are superstitiously kept up by the inhabitants 
of the city and the surrounding peasantry. 
On the evening of the festival when the fields 
and gardens are enveloped in the curious 
tog which every visitor marvels at, and the 
towers of the cathedral rise like phantoms in 
the darkness, may be seen the torches of the 
peasants gleaming outside the walls. The 
procession, led by priests, that go out from 
the city, for three hours’ march through the 


fields, singing in a loud but mournful tone a 
strange ditty that is as much heathen as it is 
christian. This it is thought will have a 
beneficent fertilizing influence upon the soil 
and insure a productive harvest. 

Bayeux formerly was not the silent city it 
is at present. It has a rude history of wars, 
of pillage, and of massacre. From the times 
of the Celts, when a cluster of rude huts 
stood on the banks of the river, up through 
the splendid days of the Norman dukes and 
the terrible days of the Reformation, Bay- 
eux is prominent in history. The place was 
a favorite residence with some of the Nor- 
man dukes and English kings. Religion 
and love, and chivalry went hand in hand in 
Bayeux. 

The famous cathedral seems to be the only 
live place. Here may be seen and heard at 
all times monks chanting and devotees 
kneeling atthe altar. The quiet, religious 
people may forget to labor, but they do not 
forget to pray, and certainly there are few 
shrines of worship as grand and magnificent 
as this. The stately Gothic is the glory of 
the city, and the inhabitants cease not to 
honor their cathedral. At almost every 
minute of the day you will see people stream- 
ing in and out of the imposing and beautiful 
portal. Swarthy laborers, fair-faced peasant 
girls, mothers bearing babies in their arms, 
and now and then richly dressed dames, and 
men with statuesque figures that remind you 
of knights seen in some of the old castle 
vaults, all come religiously to pray to the 
Virgin, who looks down benignly with Jesus 
in her arms, from the sculptured niches. If 
there is a time that the city is ever alive it is 
on some féte day of the church. Every 
citizen turus out at a religious festival, and 
the good monks reap a rich harvest from 
the pockets of the superstitious worshipers. 

Though the cathedral of Bayeux is not so 

grand as that of Chartes or Rheims, it is 
nevertheless a magnificent structure. The 
story of its erection is an epic from beginning 
toend. It owes its foundation to Odo, half 
brother of the conqueror, and the first of 
the long line of bishops that have held 
ecclesiastical sway over the city. Arlotta, 
the tanner’s daughter, married again after the 
death of Duke Robert the Fiery, who became 
a pilgrim and a saint, and by her second hus- 
band, Kerlium de Contreville, had two sons, 
Robert, Count of Mortain, and Odo, the 
famous churchman. They were high in 
favor with William, and Odo was his priestly 
confessor and counsellor for years. Made 
bishop of Bayeux, the ambitious and enter- 
prising churchman devoted himself to the 
adornment of his bishopric. Themonument 
that has outlasted all the others is this re- 
ligious shrine, which has many times since, 
however, received architectural touches and 
improvements. 

The century that witnessed its erection 
was one of religious enthusiasm. Light was 
beginning to break into the heathen dark- 
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ness. While Christian warriors buckled on 
their swords to fight the Paynim, and Chris- 
tian pilgrims made weary journeys to the 
Holy City, the devotion of Christian monks 
and rulers and the genius of Christian archi- 
tects and builders created structures that in 
their amplitude and majesty shame the pro- 
ductions of later piety and genius. The 
gothic romanesque style then shone pre- 
eminent in its pristine purity, and the sanc- 
tuaries then built have been marvels to suc- 
ceeding ages. This cathedral, which rose 
under the direction of Bishop Odo, was 
worthy of the age and of the fame of the 
builder. But itis only in the crypt, in the 
old spire, and in the western portal, that the 
ancient style is preserved. Everywhere else 
the art of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century artists triumph.’ 

Marvelous and magnificent as is her cathe- 
dral, Bayeux has something more wonderful 
and still more attractive for visitors. It isa 
simple piece of brown linen, stitched and 
embroidered by a woman’s hand, and though 
a thousand years old, is nearly as fresh and 
perfect as when Matilda, the wife of the 
Conqueror, and her maidens bent over it 
with their needles. It is probably one of the 
best preserved pieces of ladies’ needlework 
in the world, and one of the most renowned 
relics of antiquity. But its value does not 
lie alone in age or in being the work of such 
an august woman as the wife of the Con- 
queror. The Bayeux tapestry is a pictorial 
history of one of the most interesting and 
important events of modern history. The 
Norman invasion of England and the fall of 
Harold stir the blood even when one thinks 
of them. All the characters are noble and 
lofty; the able and plotting William, the 
sainted King Edward, Harold the brave and 
dauntless, Lanfranc the scholarly, the spir- 
ited Matilda, the beautiful Edith, are person- 
ages of acentury. And one will find this 
tapestry quite as interesting and more 
gtaphic in its details than either Mr. Free- 
man’s or Miss Strickland’s histories, or Ten- 


nyson’s drama, or Bulwer’s romance. Little. 


thought had the great duke as he grappled 
with the stout Harold at Senlac that the tru- 
est,completest history of his victory would be 
wrought by the hands of his queen upon a 
piece of delicate canvas. 

This priceless piece of needlework is at 
present preserved in the Bibliothéque of 
one which stands on one side of the 
public square of the city. It is allin one 
— of canvas, that has the color of brown 

olland, and it is about two hundred and 
thirty feet in length and twenty inches wide. 
The case has béen cleverly constructed, so 
that the scenes can be followed in chrono- 
logical order without a break. 

_The first glance at the tapestry is one of 
disappointment. It is not nearly up to the 
standard your imagination had created. In 
fact, there is something grotesque about 
those uncouth, strangely colored figures 
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when seen across the room. But as you ap. 
proach closer and study the arrangement of 
the groups, the expression of the faces and 
attitudes, the charming naivété and graphic 
vigor with which the scenes are depicted, 
you will be filled with reverence at the me. 
dieval skill that could produce such a work, 
It is, in fact, a more marvelous work of art 
than Raphael’s cartoons or Buonarotti’s 
frescoes, if we consider the paucity of mate. 
rial, the ignorance of perspective and all 
principles of coloring, and the many other 
disadvantages under which an artist of the 
eleventh century labored. Frail, slender, 
delicate are the fibres of these woolen and 
linen threads; but they have outlasted the 
stone walls of palaces and the thrones of 
kings. 

Matilda was considerably limited in her 
stock of colors. The first thing that will be 
noticed is the incongruous coloring of some 
of the subjects. She had but five colors— 
red, black, blue, green aud yellow, and 
sometimes when there was doubtless some 
difficulty about the shaping, about which 
the poor woman must often have been 
troubled, a red horse was represented witha 
blue leg, and a black one with green legs. 
Unlike all other tapestry, the ground of 
which is entirely worked over, this Bayeux 
masterpiece has its figures and _ pictures 
worked on a clear or blank ground. Some 
times the faces and naked limbs of the fig- 
ures are left white, though they are usually 
worked in green and yellow. The texture 
of the worsted used is nearly like that of the 
common yarn of the present time. 

The scenes represented on the canvas are 
arranged in fifty-eight historical groups. The 
designs are very unequal, and flag in inter 
est toward the end, although nothing can be 
more graphic than the depicting of the battle 
of Hastings. Arrows shower upon uplifted 
shields, battle axes clash upon each other, 
and horses and men, Norman and Saxon, 
roll together in the ditch. It seems like a 
picture of one of Homer’s battles. Most of 
the earlier scenes are spiritedly portrayed. 
You can see Harold riding to the seacoast 
on a red steed with a green leg, and holding 
a hawk on his wrist—a fine, kingly-looking 
personage. The story of the shipwreck om 
the sands of Ponthieu, and his capture by 
Count Guy, and all the episodes that followed 
are seen true to life on the fadedcanvas. Will- 
iam and Harold march like two brothers to 
do battle with the duke’s rebellious tributary, 
Conan, Count of Brittany, whe is brought 
under subjection again. The scene where 
Harold takes the fearful oath of allegiance 
to the Norman, his hands resting on two 
ark-like shrines full of the relics plundered 
from churches is, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting scenes in the collection. The 
very expression of the faces of the principal 
figures are as one would imagine them. 
William, haughty, commanding, his features 
scarcely concealing the joy and satisfaction, 
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that he must have felt; Harold scarcely less 
stately, but with all that hesitation and fear 
apparent in his countenance that he must 
have experienced when he saw the sacred 
bones of the saint grinning at him from un- 
der the altar. Perhaps the fact that this all 
happened in the cathedral near at hand ren- 
ders the scene more interesting. 

The story ends with the conquest of Eng- 
land. Queen Matilda became tired of the 
work and found other employment, or else 
she died. One regrets. that it was not con- 
tinued, or that other ladies of by-gone days 
have not left as interesting and graphic pic- 
tures of the events in which they partici- 
pated. From that ancient canyas you learn 
not merely the story of the conquest, but 
also something of the home life of the com- 
mon people. You see the farmer ploughing 
and sowing his fields, the mariner in the 
shrouds, the carpenter with axe and chisel, 
and the ladies in their chambers, and these 
are depicted with so much reality that it is 
like going back eight hundred years. and 
dwelling with the common people. Their 
costume, their implements of toil, their 
modes of labor are all portrayed with graphic 
fidelity. Saxon and Norman appear on the 
canvas as they appeared in life, the Normans 
with shaven crowns, beardless faces, dressed 
in ring armor and riding prancing studs, the 
Saxon retaining the long hair of his ances- 
tors, mustached like a pard, and striding 
along on foot over the English wolds. It is 
curious to note the distinction in the national 
weapons. The Normans use long lances and 
long bows, and Odo of Bayeux fights with a 
mace, for priests were forbidden to shed 
blood. The Danish battle axe and javelin 
are wielded by Harold and his Saxons. The 
very battle flags are rendered to life. Over 
the Norman host wave the three Normandy 
lions ; the Saxons fight under a banner repre- 
senting a warrior worked in golden thread 
and precious stones—the ensign of Harold, 
while the Wessex dragon—the national stand- 
ard—is seen in the distance. 

The peasant laborers of the eleventh cen- 
tury are depicted on Matilda’s canvas in their 
Simple dress of cap and tunic. The better 
class wear chaussés and shoes or shovel boots, 
and in bad weather or when traveling cover 
the head and shoulders with a cloak having 
a cowl attached to it, called a capa. Their 
implements are of the rudest description, 
and the tapestry among other things shows 
the lack of iron in those days, for the spades 
and ploughs are only ¢ipped with that metal. 
All the details are portrayed of the felling 
of trees, the building of ships, and the har- 
vesting of crops; and it is wonderful to 
think how correct the queen was in her 
treatment of these difficult subjects. As 
affording a study of national British costume, 
the Bayeux tapestry is one of the most valu- 


able authorities respecting the age which it 
represents. 

In Bayeux is the house of ‘‘ Master Nace,”’ 
one of the oldest in the city. Robert Nace 
was a historian and poet whose ‘‘Roman de 
Rou et des Ducs de Normandie’’ is one of 
the most valuable pictures of the early ages 
of Norman and English history. He lived 
in the twelfth century, and his account of 
the battle of Hastings was written from in- 
formation derived from persons who lived at 
the time: ‘‘as I heard it told my father, I well 
remember it; I was then a varlet,’” are his 
words. In 1161 he was made a canon of the 
cathedral church .of Bayeux by Henry II, 
with whom he was a favorite. The house 
stands nearly as it looked in the poet’s own 
day, surrounded by its ancient linden trees, 
the antique gables and carved oaken work 
of the twelfth century uninjured by time. ~ 
What stories the old house might tell if its 
walls could speak! Here Master Nace toiled 
for many unwearied years. Norman nobles 
and English kings have gone in at that door. 
Minnesingers have tuned their harps in its 
halls, and the most famous raconteurs of the 
age came to listen to the words of the famous 
writer, which they afterward repeated far and 
wide. 

And now we turn to look for a moment 
upon the Bayeux of the present. It is mar- 
ket day, and the square is thronged with the 
peasantry of the surrounding country. Mule 
teams and ox teams and horse teams stand 
under the lime and poplar trees, and old 
women with baskets of eggs, butter, cheese, 
and piles of merchandise, sit patiently in 
their carts till their customers come to them. 
Norman maidens, lithe-limbed and _ trim- 
bodied, as that other one who won the heart 
of Duke Robert not many centuries ago, 
bring in their flowers to sell, and while await- 
ing patrons busy themselves in knitting lace. 
All these women wear the white, high-topped, 
starched caps, so important to the Normonde, 
whatever may be her means. Nothing as- 
serts so much the dignity of the wearer as 
one of these steeple-crowned caps. 

Some of them are costly, and may have 
descended down from mother to daughter 
through successive generations. When the 
weather is doubtful the cap-wearers provide 
themselves with umbrellas nearly as antique 
as the head-dress, red, clumsy, and not a whit 
more graceful than the original with which 
Jonas Hanway braved the jeers of the Lon- 
don populace. 

Our last morning in Bayeux was devoted 
to the purchase of mementoes of our visit in 
the shape of photographs, of which we sup- 
plied ourselves without stint. In the after- 
noon, taking a farewell glance at the cathe- 
dral, we betook ourselves to the train for 
Paris, leaving behind us the quaint and fas- 
cinating old city, sleeping amid its groves 
and orchards. 








Chat Ails Ply Bird? 


BY MICHAEL K. BOYER. 








IRDS will become sick, despite our 
most careful attention; but we can 
avoid a great deal of it by using a 
little common sense. 

At times birds become 
indisposed. Not exact- 
ly sick, not exactly well. They need a tonic, 
something to brace them up. Iron is the 
thing. A few rusty nails placed in their 
drinking water affords them all the tonic 
necessary. 

Keep them out of draughts. Nothing is 
more detrimental to the health of birds than 
this. And yet how careless many are in this 
matter. 

How often the cages are left in a dirty con- 
dition and gravel given very sparingly. Clean 
the cages out at least twice a week; the of- 
tener the better. 

Gravel digests the food. 
bad complaint in birds. 

When your bird mopes, and does not seem 
to have any life in it, look for lice. Manya 
clean housewife has a lousey bird and don’t 
know it, and then she will want to know 
‘* what ails it.” 

Improper feeding will produce sickness. 
In all cases, the plainer the diet, the healthier 
the bird. 

Avoid the patent foods and nostrums. 
They do more harm than good. What did 
people do before these smart fellows invented 
their great remedies and foods? 

Have large cages. Don’t crowd the poor 
bird. Let its cage be a pleasant home to it, 
and not a prison. I gave a parrot to a friend 
of mine, who placed it in a new, but rather 
small cage. The bird was used to a much 
larger house, and finally died, and I believe 
nothing else but ‘‘close confinement”? did it. 

Give fresh water daily. Birds are impartial 
to this. Don’t do as the Irish servant girl 
did. Her mistress asked her if she gave the 






Indigestion is a 


gold fish any fresh water. “‘No,’’ she replied, 
‘‘what’s ther use? They hivent drunk yet 
what they have got !”’ 

Don’t put birds in painted cages. They 
are apt to pick the paint from off the wires, 
which ofttimes is poison to them. 

Don’t let them bathe unless the day or the 
room is warm and pleasant. They are too 
apt to catch cold. It is better not to let them 
bathe at all in winter on this very account. 

Cover a shawl or newspaper around the 
cage on cold nights. It adds greatly to the 
comfort of the bird. 

Don’t let the nails of your birds become 
too long. Clip them a little. They may 
catch fast in the cage with their claws, thus 
doing great damage. 

Don’t fondle your birds. Too tame ones 
are apt to become weak and sickly. I just 
received word from a sad lady who lost her 
pet canary, that the little girl could catch and 
carry around. We venture to say the latter 
clause fully explains the cause of the bird’s 
death. It is not best to be too free with our 
pets. 

Wives should not allow their husbands to 
smoke near the cages of their birds. I have 
known valuable little creatures to be killed 





by inhaling cigar smoke. 

And so I might give a whole category of 
things not to do. 

‘Do your best to prevent sickness. Watch 
closely your pet’s movements. Study well 
its habits. It does not take long to learn all 
that is necessary. Feed regularly. Just as 
regular as you would like to have your own 
meals. It is provoking to wait an hour for 
dinner—the birds think so too. Never let 
the charge of your pets in the hands of 
servants. As a rule they are careless with 
them. Attend to all those little chores your 
self. Servants would scarcely know yout 
bird was ailing until #t would be too late. 


* 
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The Silver Birch. 





RECT and graceful and with slender form 
Of stately growth, gleams white upon my 
lawn 
The silver-birch’s trunk ; golden and warm 

The sunlight glows from roseate-tinted dawn 
To twilight grey, amidst its spray-like leaves 

A daughter of the forest green it seems, 
The lady of the woods, the poet gives 

This fitting name, the tree, that well beseems 
It’s beauty ; for as fair as womanhood 

In grace it stands, as polished corner fit 


To adorn the forest temple when the wood 
Resounds with chorus of the birds that flit 
From branch to branch. 
As polished corner meet 


To adorn God’s temple, e’en such as psalmist sings 


Be also thou, O woman! with thy feet 
Ready to do His bidding, when he brings 
To thee thy work ; the whiteness of thy life 
In stately purity, observed by all ; 
Like cool and grateful shade thy influence, rife 
With richest blessings wheresoe’er it fall. 
—ADELINE E. Gross. 
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ost her §- 


tisk, through the aid of faithfulallies. Yes, 
Ionce loved Jennie.”’ 

This is what I heard one of the persons say, 
who satin an adjoining loge at the hippo- 
drome during a summer night in Paris; just 
ascame in view a human butterfly, dashing 
aound the cirque on a spirited pure sanye 
Arabian steed, mettlesome, as if his sinews 
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killed find muscles were electrified; a creature so 
beautiful and etherial, an involuntary mur- 
gory Of Baur of admiration agitated the groups of 
Watch spectators and swept along like a breeze, 
fom section to section, as horse and rider 
y well Fired the mammoth amphitheatre. 
arn all F His companion,—i/ va sans dire, that it 
Juste aman who had spoken—in astonish- 
ir OWA Bnent, looked scrutinizingly at the speaker, 
= . en quickly at the rider amazed. 
wae . “Jennie! but, doctor, what has Jennie to 
“ with f° with the Aippic artiste? Surely, you 
. our Fe" loved a circus rider? ”’ : 
hy: our 4 My dear lady, you who are so magnanti- 
an us, will have compassion on me, when I 
7a fess to you, Jennie and the circus rider 
#re one and the same person. Ah, but I 
*. fot tell to you her strange history. No, 
"#0; my dear lady, it costs me too much pain, 
ento think of it.”” The quaint stub-and- 
ist German sighed deeply, looked so lugu- 
ious, as he mopped his bedewed forehead 
adesperate way, that tinged his emotion 
the observer with irresistible pathos. 
. His companion was evidently doubtful if 
¢ were not amusing himself at her expense. 
; nally, after a decorous moment, he turned 
st simg?"Bithetically to her, his visage griped in 
uine anguish. 
f “May I take Jennie to see you to-morrow, 
— When you will?” 
vite The while he talked the lady was curiously 
, arding him, but remaining mute; he 
_ ed refusal, and plead anxiously. ‘‘ Don’t, 


y don’t, refuse me this one little favor ! 
Vo.. CXV—No. 8. 
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She is a lady of title, received at the German 
court, but her life! Ach Gott! her life! is 
one such sad a thing, I know you will pity 
and befriend her.”’ 

‘*Very well, doctor, I will receive her on 
your commendation. Pray my good senti- 
mental doctor, what am I to do, to make her 
feel that I am friendly ? What good are you 
deluding yourself into believing I can do 
her?” 

‘*Thanks, thanks, my good noble lady. 
Make Jennie tell you her story. You will 
then know how strong some human hearts— 
the tough muscles you call them—can feel 
love, when not so philosophised as are you.” 

He had become so impressive in his con- 
versation, although his voice was low, yet his 
earnestness was so marked that his acute 
companion felt annoyed. 

‘* Let us be quiet,’’ she urged, seeing many 
eyes turned towards their loge, attracted by 
the unbroken undertone of their conversation. 

For the present, they, as tlie other spec- 
tators centered their gaze upon the lovely 
creature—the Jennie once beloved—as she* 
came bounding around, snapping her whip 
vehemently, and seemingly floating along on 
one foot on her bare-back steed. Her 
specific gravity must have been sui generis, 
for no other mortal could have remained 
suspended thus in the whirling air through 
which she was ever darting like a meteor, 
and so precisely light on the extremity of the 
lunging animal’s croupe, and there remain 
on one toe swaying to keep the motion; in a 
moment, without a seeming effort to gather 
up and add impetus, vault like a winged- 
ball through six blazing hoops successively ; 
uttering all the time sharp, penetrating 
“Allez! Allez! Allez!” to her horse. 
He stretched his neck, thrusting his head 
straight forward, moving his haunches with 
rythmical elasticity, tossing high and far 
the sawdust pellets from his ever striking, 
and alternating lifted hoofs. His hot breath 
smoked from his wide-spread nostrils, and 
his excited eye-balls seemed to emit streaks 
of flame. 

What a sight! * # * * 

That great concourse of gaily dressed 
people, the blaze of light, the glittering 
paraphernalia of the attendants, the measured 
clang and din, and inspirited movement of 
the high-sounding music, ‘making the gee’s 
xo round ;’’ the mental wagers that this 
time she would miss, or now she will clear 
without effort those fiery circlets. The 
twittering of the voices and spontaneous 
gusts of ejaculations. 


* 
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“Bravo! Lille est ravissant! Cest mag- 
nific!’’ 

But she, the hippic artiste, with a reputa- 
tion to maintain, steady of purpose, seem- 
-ingly unconscious of the acclamations of 
this excitable people, held to her practical 
skill with grace and precision. 

The messieurs thoughtlessly crowded the 
dames by leaning over the balustrade of 
their loges, as if they could attain a particu- 
lar and enviable nearness to this down 
creature, carried in mid air as theta 
mounted on an invisible Pegasus. 

Contrary to all custom, she was unbediz- 
zened with tinsel or spangles. No jewels, 
no glitter save a diamond star as resplen- 
dent as Mars in her hair. Spotless white, 
naught but white, were the waves of illusion 
which clustered about her lithe body, that 
was so exquisitely modeled, so dainty and 
artistic, that no idea of immodesty could 
possibly suggest itself to any one. And 
this, too, in licentious Paris. 

A shriek! J/on Dieu! As by one act 
the entire audience had sprung to its feet 
with bated breath,—alert, ready to spring to 
the rescue. 

She had missed her footing. Her horse 
had balked, irritated by an unusual sharp 
cut from her whip-lash. She went fairly 
skimming through the air, passed the middle 
ring, struck his neck instead of his body, 
breaking the momentum of-her forward 
leap so suddenly, by the unlooked for mo- 
tionlessness of the stubborn animal, that her 
equilibrium was destroyed. She pitched 
forward, rebounded, almost gained her poise, 
then, alack, fell over backward with cruel 
force upon the sawdust. 

One wild groan burst from the audience. 

With well-tutored presence of mind she 
made a spring to her feet, pausing but just 
long enough to throw kisses to the right and 
left, and jumped on her horse’s back as he 
came loping around to her,—utterly dissem- 
bling any hurt. 

When she fell, the doctor leaped to his 
feet, screaming out wildly: ‘Quelle dam- 
age! Etre vous blesse mon amie?”’ 

She heard his voice and turned to glance 
at him. With a charming feint to smile, 
shook her head, and kissed her hand naively 
to him, and to others. It was all covered 
under the guise of her ‘‘ business,’’—part of 
her rdle as an artist to assume self-control. 
It held in check a would-be panic. 

Throughout the rest of her performance 
she frequently looked askance at the doctor, 
who was at times noisy in his applause, 
oblivious to the vast concourse. Knowing 
nothing, seeing nothing but Jennie, whom 
he ‘had once loved.” 

Many and daring feats she performed, as tho’ 
she must try to compensate for the recent 
start given to the public, by excelling their 
expectations. Finally, to complete her part 
of the programme, she rode gracefully around 
the ring, posed on one foot, making her 
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horse break his sharp canter, suddenly every 
few rods, to display her obsolute control over 
her equilibrium—then dash on full tilt. This 
piece of hippodroming pleased her public 
and she was in danger of being pelted from 
her coign of vantage by the shower of box. 
quets that was stormed upon her. 

No sooner had she vanished from view 





than the doctor of political economy, who 
knew more about the staple values of grain 
and their relative effects upon national 
finance, than any other living man; this 
puissant man of profound knowledge, exiled 
by an ambitious statesman who sought to 
banish from the German realm men of too 
much penetration; this self-same man 
turned as soon as Jennie was out of sight, to 
his companion, suggesting that they should 
go back to the ecuries to see the horses! 
He was not frank enough to avow “Se 
Jennie,’’ in his little game of Blind Man's 
Buff. Yet, he had braved a lion in his den 
for a matter of principle in politics. 

‘Not if there be a crowd of rough persons, 
for they offend me.”’ 

‘Have no fears,’’ urged the little doctor, 
‘for just now every one is watching the 
Japanese acrobats, and there will be abso 
lutely no one but the attendants and the 
other performers.” 

This assurance sufficed to gain the ready 
acquiescence of his companion, who wasever 
fond of encountering classes and kinds on 
their own grounds. 









“Ohi! Ohi! there, stand around, Dare 
Devil!” cried out Jockey No. 1, as hesla 
the haunches of a restless stallion, that kept 
backing out of his stall into the passage-way. 
‘Sultan ! Sultan ! behave yourself!” yelled 
Jockey No. 2, and then came the snapping 
of a whip, and the pawing of another horse 
Just then a woman’s voice, singularly temp 
ered as one suppressing anger, rung out abo 
the others, because of its finer and thinne 
timbre. 

““Aye! Aye! you Black-a-Moor! A 
prank you served me to-night! You'll bre 
my neck yet! Abad! I say, Abad! lea 
him out ; I'll teach him.” i 

A whip went whistling through the alt 
At every descent of the lash on @ 
back of the infuriated animal he pl 
wheeled, reared, pawed and kicked 
violence. As the vigorous, cruel blow 
brought the blood, he snorted and wit 
neyed, first with rage, then from pal 
till all the horses in the stable sent bai 
answering cry. The manager, a Frenchma 
appeared suddenly, gesticulating as he wil¢ 
remonstrated : 

‘““My dear Mademoiselle ! 
This will not do! You are exciting 
other horses! Mademoiselle! Maden 


























selle! they will be too nervous to perform! 


Monsieur Lascelle, I cannot risk breakil 
my neck on that brute, if I cannot t 
him when he misbehaves ! 

“But, Mademoiselle—”’ 
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“ Enough, sir, it is no time to argue with 
me. Abad! comehere. Give me my pistol,’’ 
and quick as a flash the impetuous girl 
placed the muzzle of her pistol to the fore- 
head of her horse and pulled the trigger. 

The splendid animal dropped without a 
moan, a heavy thud only was heard—and 
the manager horrified exclaimed : 

“My God! Mademoiselle! that animal 
cost 6,000 francs.”’ 

“Very well, sir. He was my horse. I 
pid for him. Better kill him than have 
him break my neck, sir!’’ As this altercation 
proceeded she kept nervously cutting her 
whip across the prostrate body of her noble 
horse, her cheeks blazing and her eyes flash- 
ing angrily. For the moment she seemed 
equal to killing the manager if he vouchsafed 
much more. When actuated by a sudden 
impulse she flung herself upon the inanimate 
creature’s body, embraced him tenderly as 
she sobbed violently, overcome by her 
emotions now, she realized the outrageous- 
ness of her deed. 

The doctor and his companion stole away 
from this strange scene, unobserved by any 
one, just as a grand cavalcade of Austrian 
and Hungarian lady equestrians issued, 
mounted, from all the alleys and stalls, 
crowding the passage to a degree of danger. 

The doctor was silent. His companion 
looked at him curiously, as they threaded 
their way out, saying : 

“Sweet tempered, angelic creature, Jennie 
is! A modern Jezebel I shouldsay. Lucky 
for you, doctor, you only -‘ once loved Jennte,’ 
such a béautiful demon would certainly 
make an impossible wife for a political 
economist! ’’ 

“You will see her away from these exas- 
perating surroundings,” apologetically said 
the doctor, ‘‘just to please me?”’ 

“Certainly, if you still wish me to. Be- 
forehand, doctor, remember I give you fair 
warning; she must not give way to any of 
her hysterical tantrums in my presence, or 
4 Should very cavalierly show her the 

oor.” 

“Ah, my dear lady, you are so very severe. 
ig You have always been fortunate and happy, 




































lutigetd and not the victim to cruel circumstances, 
d wiliilike that poor girl.” Evidently the doctor 
1 blow] was deeply touched, his intonations were 
1 whit} temulous as he spoke. 

m pail} “You condone her case, doctor, exactly as 
pack a tho’ she were a martyr, and had been the 
ichmaijvictim of the most obdurate fate. Whereas 


Mn all probablity she is a headstrong young 
Minx, who has wilfully violated all social 
bonds, for some freakish love of adventure. 
Pray tell me, why is this, doctor?” 

A sullen cloud of distress at first settled 
‘Pver the doctor’s countenance; but as she 
lad gone on, his expression became one of 
‘sentment and vexation. 

“My dear lady, you are wrong. I beg 
four pardon, but you are wrong. She has 
een sacrificed with cruel severity by her 
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parents. Yes, my dear lady, she was sacri- 
ticed in an unholy, loveless marriage. Sold 
for so many million thalers to a mah she 
looked upon with horror!’’ He was so 
carried away by the subject, that he had 
squared around and stood facing his com- 
panion, blocking up the passage. A passer- 
by, sneered out between his teeth, vexed to 
be incommoded : 

“Old fool! he should take a private cab- 
inate, if he forgets his sovoir faire.” 

This rudeness startled them both, and the 
doctor offered his arm to his companion, and 
they moved forward apparently to resume 
their loge ; however, she said she desired to 
leave. Once without, he continued : 

‘*But—you will see Jennie? She will tell 
you—and, then, if you can withhold your 
sympathy I have made another one great 
mistake in my estimate of your nature. * * 
* * My God! how I once loved Jennie!”’ 
These were his parting words. 

Suffice it, Jennie came to the doctor’s 
friend. Came, think you, in humility, and 
as one courting favor, or seeking a forfeited 
recognition? Oh, no, not atall. But, as a 
well-bred elegant member of the haufe 
monde, who in herself was assured of her 
right to be well received. Yet, with all, 
there was no arrogant self-assertion, or un- 
gracious demanding on sight the payment of 
an inborn social perquisite. No affectation, 
no ostentation. Her hostess met her with 
frankness as one who had no foregone con- 
clusions and prejudices, but, openly and 
quite willing to accept her for what she was. 
Possibly the negative state of her mind re- 
specting this young woman, was susceptible 
of taking an instantaneous impression, to be 
developed and elaborated afterwards. In all 
events the impression must be a genuine 
reflection from the subject’s own self. 

‘“My dear girl, allow me to greet you as 
the doctor’s friend now, but I hope on later 
as a personal friend.”’ 

‘‘Madam, you are most kind.’’ As they 
sat down téte-a-téte Jennie looked inquiring- 
ly at madam, and said bluntly : 

“Do you know who I am? 
tor told you about me?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and no; I must answer, although, 
it sounds equivocal. The doctor told me 
you are under a cloud ;—living apart from 
your family in consequence, and following a 
career, allow me to say, / deem unfitted for 
your station in life.’’ 

‘Whatever you know, or do not know, 
conjecture or distrust, madam, will you allow 
me to tell you something of myself?” this 
was adhe with a twinge of pain. 

“‘ Believe me I shall appreciate any confi- 
dence you see fit to repose in me,’’ kindly 
said madam. 

‘‘No, no, it is not a confidence,” drily re- 
torted the girl, drawing herself up with 
hauteur, ‘‘madam, but the truth that is sel- 
dom told. I make no confidants. I have 
neither mysteries nor secrets. Silence has 
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been my armour.’? She seemed for an in- 
stant to be disposed to resume her armour. 
Somehow she had been strangely wounded 
by madam’s inadvertent remark. 

““« My dear girl, pray oe rational and do not 
seek to antagonize yourself because of a well 
intended remark. I desire to be a friend to 
you. Come, can I say more?” 

” She was completely won, by the tore and 
manner of her hostess, and settled back and 
in her trustful way began : 

‘The good doctor, knowing how seriously 
I need counsel of a good woman, has besought 
me to try and win your sympathies for my 
strange trouble. You may possibly condemn 
me as wicked, society rate me an outcast, 
unworthy to associate with; but madam,” 
she measured her words as if to be sure she 
was not making a false move, ‘‘I think I feel 
not; otherwise I should be foolish to expose 
myself to a useless repulse. Just now, a 
doubt pricked me with the dread thought, it 
was a very dangerous thing, to come thus to 
a stranger, on the advice of a man who has 
loved me from my childhood.”’ 

Madam lifted her hands to stay her, 
throwing a contradictory glance upon the 
girl, but said not a word. 

*“Will you believe me, that I am so weary 
with the everlasting doubts and caution I 
am called upon to exercise, that I am willing 
to be unwise, rather than hold myself in 
check; I am so unhappy, so troubled, so 
helpless ; my life is so false, it hurtsme. My 
parents have treated me with unfeeling 
cruelty; every atom of love or respect for 
them has long since been uprooted from my 
heart. It is hard, oh so hard and bitter, it 
has destroyed my life, and sullied every 
gentle, affectionate trait in my character 
ae ee ’ And she lifted her finger as if 
to charge a witness, her voice strangely 
earnest—“* Madam, suppose you had from 
earliest childhood dreamed of one person 
whom you loved, who loved you, although 
neither the one nor the other had ever said 
one word as to that ; however, you were both 
by a silent compact waiting when one should 
be old enough, and the other should be 
established in his profession, during then 
your destinies would bring you naturally, 
and surely together Life was in 
the Mayday of youth and expectancy, when 
one day a monster appeared in our paradise, 
older than my father, a hideous personality. 
Rich as Cresus, who looked upon me with 
longing eyes. So repulsive was this man to 
me, that I sought every possible excuse to 
avoid the family reunions when he was in- 
vited. All to no use, my father and mother 
announced his intentions and bade me 
treat him as my future husband. They not 
only sanctioned his addresses, but deemed it 
an honor, that a man of such importance 
desired to notice such a frivolous girl as I 
was. I pleaded and coaxed them constantly 
to let me live still with them for a few more 
years. I was their only child, very young, 
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only seventeen, and devotedly attached to 
my home; besides [ was inexperienced, and 
as he was a man of affairs moving in the 
diplomatic circle, it behooved him to have 
for his wife a woman conversant with court 
etiquette. All to no purpose, my lover and 
I were broken-hearted, and now when all 
hope had gone, when the day of my weddin 

was announced, we confessed our love a 
were desperate. I proposed immediate flight, 
but the difficulties and impracticability soon 
revealed to us it was not feasible and could 
not be averted thus. I vowed to kill myself; 
but, my courage failed. Mere verbal resist- 
ance, mere determination on my part to re 
pudiate the marriage service was of no earthly 
avail, I reiterated a thousand times in the 
most contemptuous phrases I could frame, 
my loathing for this man, to his very face, yet 
he always chuckled in a sardonic manner, 
and said: ‘My duckling, you will love me 
after marriage.’ 

‘‘ That dreaded ceremony was consummat- 
ed according to religion and law, with my 
soul in mutiny against such disposition of a 
helpless woman ; my whole nature in revolt, 
turbulently resisting the infamy done my girl 
hood! my womanhood! One debased week 
of frightful defilement, torture, I lived as that 
man’s wife. In a fit of revolting horror, I 
took all my own jewels, all the money I pos- 
sessed as my wedding gift, which I had kept 
by me in the silver purse in which I had 
received it, and with the aid of my lover made 
an escape out of the country to France. He 
left me for the time being, but miséricorde, 
he was shot dead on his return to Germany, 
by some of my husband’s minions. It was 
rumored accidentally, but I knew it was not 
so. For a few minutes she was overwhelmed 
by the rush of memory, and madam was too 
deeply exercised by the tragic narrative to 
venture more than, 

‘My poor, poor child. How sorely tried 
you have been.”’ 

‘““Well, I wrote’’ resumed she ‘‘to my 
parents, making aconfession of the true state 
of my situation, and the utter impossibility 
to endure my husband’s treatment. Begging 
for divorce. They heartlessly disowned me. 
Since, I have never heard from them.” 

‘Time rolled on, I was young, not ill-look- 
ing, inexperienced, alone in Paris with only 
a maid, and soon to become the prey of all 
sorts of evil adventures. Meanwhile, my 
money was gradually dwindling away. Soon, 
I should be without means, friends or sup 


port. This new dilemma haunted me day 
and night. I was in a state bordering om 
madness. Oh, if I could find distracttot 


from all the boding trouble, if only for one 
day, or one hour, what a respite it would be; 
was the thought that urged me to seek & 
version. 

‘“‘T had been accounted an unusually fine 
horsewoman, was excessively fond of horses; 
had even ridden after the Queen of Austria's 
hounds. One day I strolled into an éculfé, 
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and asked what would be the terms for which 
I might have a fine horse to ride daily.” 

“Before the attendant could answer, a 
Greek whom I had not noticed stepped up 
and saluted me—the attendants drew back 
deferentially as tho’ he was a personage 
entitled to their respect.’’ 

“If mademoiselle will honor me, she may 
have at her disposal one or more of my 
horses, which I pride myself are of the finest 
breed, for an indefinite time.’’ His manner 
was neither officious nor insi..uating. 

“Covered with confusion, and yet not 
angry, I know not why, but only I was more 
pleased than aught else. I strove to reply, 
stammering, muttering, some unintelligable 
words ; but he with such graciousness, as if 
my stupid incoherencies had conveyed my 
acceptance and thanks, bowed low, saying :” 

“ Then I have, mademoiselle, the honor to 
consider my horses yours, until your pleasure 
has changed. Pray, accept my card,’’—he 
scanned me closely. I handed in exchange 
my card—with my address, he said at 
once : 

‘May I do myself the felicity of personally 
presenting my compliments this afternoon, 
mademoiselle ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ was all I could utter. 

He came. The man in my loneliness had 
atempting charm for me. I experienced a 
sense of gratitude, and, yet above all, a feel- 
ing of protection and shelter from all evil. 
Isaw no harm. He hinted to me no ties of 
acompromising nature. Prompted by some 
noble impt this brave Greek became ac- 
tually my e friend—my guardian. In 
due course he knew my entire story, and 
recognized the necessity for me to seek some 
means of support in order to preserve my 
self-respect. My horsewomanship suggested 
to us both the probability of entering the 
hippodrome, for I had taken all manner of 
pride in fancy riding and was, without vanity, 
madam, quite an expert. He furnished me 
three thoroughbred horses. That at once 
gave me a vantage, for the managers seldom, 
fever, received an applicant thus munifi- 
cently equipped. We made special terms, 
and my identity was soon lost in my zomme 
de cirque. 

Everyone presumed I was the Greek’s 
mistress, and even this was a certain pro- 
tection, saving me from the constant obnox- 
lous attempts that would have otherwise been 
made to gain my favor. 

My success brought me such princely 
fecommendation, I soon was in a position to 
tepay my Greek friend for the sum total he 
had advanced to me. After many heated 
conversations upon this one topic of disa- 


| geement, I received one day a note that he 


was called instantly away on an important 
business matter, and he could not in the 
press come to bid me adieu. He enclosed a 


‘Bblank check signed ——, writing in a deli- 


tate manner this: She took out of her 
bosom a little crumpled, crackling piece of 
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thin paper and smoothed it flat on the table, 
read as follows: 

‘** This, my protege, I enclose in casé illness 
or misfortune should fall upon you during 
my absence.—-DIEU DEFENDRE. Do not fill 
it for a trivial sum, and, above all, do not 
allow your pride, or independence hinder its 
use if needed. Have courage, trust abso- 
lutely yours, devotedly * * * ” 

‘‘For hours I thought my heart would 
burst, it was so swollen with grief. I suffered 
nameless agony over his departure. I felt 
alone, deserted, a prey to all Paris, now he 
was gone. That night a sudden vertigo 
seized me, and—mon Dieu! I tumbled a 
senseless heap from my horse and broke my 
shoulder. For six long weeks I was con- 
fined to the house. Desolate, inconsolable 
was I, because I knew not where to write, or 
how to reach my friend. In my mind such 
loving passionate speeches I formed to pour 
into -his ears when we should meet, to tell 
him of my heart’s devotion, but he came 
not. Iwent back tothe hippodrome. Soon 
other men began to send me flowers. My 
apartment was marked, and cards begging 
for interviews sent by the dozen. All these 
impertinences I merely passed over in si- 
lence, smarting under the indignity, but 
making no comment to anyone. In truth 
my position had been and now is quite aloof 
from the other people. As a star, you un- 
understand, no one shared my love, no one 
dare intrude upon me; without my permis- 
sion no one could possibly gain access to 
my presence. I nightly performed my part 
and left at once. 

‘‘My heart grew more and more lonely, 
heavier and heavier; everything was dull; 
life seemed not worth the struggle it cost to 


live. A wall seemed to loom up before me, 
blank, adamantine. I saw no way out but 
death—death. Ah, how I have contem- 


plated the ways, and quick, sure means of 
death. Looked into the deep, black waters. 
Ugh! they were too cold, too horrid! I be- 
came reckless in my riding, often terrified 
the audiences and the ringmen by attempt- 
ing some impossible feat; but never once to 
make amiss. My life, once I was mounted 
on the back of a spirited horse, was charmed, 
and harm seemed to be banished from me. 

“Strolling in the Bois Boulogne one day, 
by chance I overheard two German lawyers 
talking in my mother tongue. It sounded 
so sweet, I pricked up my ears; the language 
first, then the subject of their conversation 
caught my eager attention. It was a cele- 
brated case of disinheritance, it appeared 
from the tenor of their words, was at that 
time creating marked attention in the Ger- 
man law courts. 

‘This case hung on the fact that an only 
child whom the parents sought to disinherit 
—held in law as birthright, despite the pa- 
rents’ distraining will—the right and title 
to one-third of their property—”’ 

‘My brain reeled; this was a parallel case 
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to my own. I thought then, can it after all 
be possible that my parents cannot even- 
tually wrong me by making a beggarof me? 
I thought I must address these two gentle- 
men and ask them about this case. But how 
find an excuse to warrant such a rudeness? 
But why an excuse? Why not state the 
fact? Tell them I had overheard them ; tell 
them honestly my own situation. This I 
did. One of the gentlemen, madam, was 
the doctor! And, singularly enough, the 
case he was trying to prove, or establish in 
German law, was only to gain a precedent 
for my own case, with which he had secretly 
concerned himself since my family estrange- 
ment for all these years. 

‘“‘T had changed in appearance so much he 
was shocked at first to see me. 

“*Do and say what I may in defence of my 
position, the doctor, who avowedly professes 
to have loved me from my earliest childhood, 
will not accredit but that I am the mistress 
of the Greek! He argues that it is impossible 
that any man having in view merely the end 
of aiding a forlorn girl, who had dishonored 
herself by running away from unhappy mar- 
riage, could have scrupulously guarded that 
girl’s honor as closely as if she had been his 
own sister. Is it not hard? And yet that is 
notall. Last night the Greek returned, and 
hearing that some one—the doctor of course 
—had paid me frequent visits, he sent a note 
pinned on his usual flowers,—‘ And, if you 
too are false, there ts no heaven, for there 
can be no purity. All ts lost.’ 

“My dear madam, last night the pet horse 
he gave me played me atrick. AsI fell I 
saw the Greek’s ashen face; at the same 
moment heard the doctor’s scream. I shot 
the horse on the spur of the moment; I was 
beside myself, not with the horse, but my 
heart aches crazed me; the conflict was 
waged between my pride and my fierce love. 
I was very nearly driven mad! A doom 
hangs over me. Tell me, what am TI to do?” 
The appeal given in a tragic manner sent a 
shaft of compassion through madam’s heart ; 
she grasped the frantic girl’s hands, say- 
ing : 

‘‘Jennie, my poor tried child, I will tell 
you what I should do,—be natural ; write ; 
send, or if needs be go to your Greek friend 
and tell him all there is to tell, and throw 
yourself on his generous sense of justice. If 
you love him, marry him. Certainly you 
must be freed by your desertion from your 
husband.”’ 

“Yes, yes, that is all right, but these 
Greeks are very, very jealous and strange in 
their natures. He will not believe, any more 
than the doctor, that I can have any friend 
apart from him who would be willing to con- 
tinue in a pure friendship. What am I to 
do?”’ She kept wringing her hands, and now 
and again clasping her heart as she had 
talked. Madam said: 

“Let me gotohim * * *” 

“No, no, my dear madam, that indeed 


would be ruin to all our hopes. He is in. 
tensely proud and self-contained, he would 
not brook another’s interference or interces. 
sion in a matter as entirely personal ’’— 

‘‘Jennie, tell me one thing, my child, have 
you no sentiment for the doctor? He seems 
infatuated with you.”’ 

‘*None, whatever. I like him and regard 
him as a very sincere friend, but I assure 
you I have not one spark of affection for 
him. I do not know why, madam, but soit 
is ” 

‘* What a simple child of nature you are! 
But, you do love the Greek ?”’ 

““Oh, yes, madam, madly! Yet, he will 
never believe now it has been actuated 
other than gratitude! Oh, do you think ff 
he should know that I cannot be disinherited 
from my property, and that I am secure for 
life against poverty, then, perhaps, he might 
look at my love in a different light? Ifl 
could feel and show to him that I am ina 
position to discharge all my debts of grati- 
tude in a substantial manner, and no longer 
need a protector, perhaps he might then 
believe in the truth of my affection ?”’ 

“You certainly are not devoid of good 
sound sense, my child. Take my advice and 
do not allow achasm to widen. Goto himat 
once, or send to him, and be as brave and 
frank as you have been to me; tell him 
exactly your true feelings. Do not try to 
reason them out, or to understand them, but 
let your own heart speak, in its simplest way 
without fear or shame or guile.’’ 

“Thank you, madam. I all try—but 
all is so dark, so hopeless,’’ she said, ina 
sad, gloomy tone; then with forced pleasant 
ness, turned, facing madam, saying, “You 
will come to the Hippodrome to-night? 
Something makes me long for the presence 
of a friendly face, a woman’s face. It isa 
freak, I grant you, but I confess I’m super 
stitious, and full of ominous fancies. You 
will come?”’ 

‘“Yes, I will come. Not only because 
desire me to, but because I feel interested in 
you, Jennie. Remember, you may count om 
me forever as your friend, so never be 
when you incline to feel forsaken.” 

‘‘Such a friend is a godsend. Remember, 
to-night. Au revoir.” 


Doctor and madam attended the Hippo 
drome that night. Jennie excelled he 


That night, driving home from the Hip 
podrome, Jennie was shot dead in her cat 
riage, amid her floral trophies, by an ul 
known person !! 


The morning following, banking circle 
were horrified to find the principal of # 
leading bank, a distinguished, astute Greek 
financier, had shot himself through the 
heart! He still held the pistol in his h 
when found dead in his counting-room, leat- 
ing over his desk. 

Cause unknown !! 
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wAHEN the White Palace of Khos- 
roes was pillaged, a magnifi- 
cent loot came into the hands 
of the rude Arabians. Among 
other things was a most extra- 
ordinary specimen of the em- 
broiderer’s art. This was a car- 
pet of silk and cloth of-gold, sixty cubits 
square. A garden was depicted thereon. 
The figures were of gold embroidery and 
the colors brightened by precious stones, 
the ruby, the emerald, the sapphire, the 
beryl, the topaz and the pearl being ar- 
ranged with consummate skill to repre- 
sent, in beautiful mosaic, trees, fruit and 
flowers; roses and shrubs of every de- 
scription seemed to convey fragrance and 
their foliage to charm the senses of the be- 
holders. To this piece of exquisite luxury 
and illusion the Persians gave the name of 
“Boharistan,’’ or ‘‘mansion of perpetual 
spring,’’ which was an invention employed 
by their monarchs as an artificial substitute 
for the loveliest seasons. During the gloom 
of winter they were accustomed to regale 
the nobles of their court, where art had sup- 
plied the absence of Nature, and wherein the 
guests might trace a brilliant imitation of 
her faded beauties in the variegated colors 
of the jewelled and pictured floor. The 
Arabian General Saad persuaded his soldiers 
to relinquish their claim to it in the reason- 
able hope that the eyes of the caliph would 
be delighted with the splendid combinations 
of nature and skill. Regardless, however, 
of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, 
the rigid Omar divided the prize among his 
brethren of Medina; the carpet was de- 
stroyed, but such was the value of the ma- 
terial that the share of Ali alone was com- 
puted at 20,000 drachms of gold— £9,250. 
* * * * * * * 
There is no greater evidence of the skill 
and faith and patience of the East than the 
exquisite hand-labor as shown in _ their 
embroideries for sacred and luxurious uses ; 
The perfect precision of the stitches in the 





The Embroidery of the Wale of Cashmere. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








* * * * ‘“ And with her mold composes, 
Nature’s own shape of bud or branch or berry ; 
That even her art-sisters the natural roses 
Her inkle, silk, twine with the rubied cherry.—Shakespeare. 


conventional design, the rainbow-like per- 
fection in blending of color, and in Persia 
especially, and India, the ideal and fanci- 
ful floral ornament, shaded in the best ex- 
amples from flowers of the field and forest ; 
all these give us a model for our work too 
high and too beautiful to ever content us 
with one lower. 

We cannot, like the patient Eastern, do our 
embroidery on both sides alike even if we 
had the skill; they have done it and can do 
it better now for us, and we have other duties 
more conformable to the life and age we 
reflect. But I would commend to the needle 
and care of those, who delight in embroidered 
petticoats and bordered dresses, a style in this 
art, the most rewarding of all the styles I 
know, yielding more beauty and rich effect 
and only depending upon the worker herself 
that it bear no amateurish and untidy traces. 
Although the style and manipulation is scat- 
tered all over the East, done by workmen 
persuaded to leave their tribes to teach others, 
or bodily stolen by brave buccaneers (like 
the Japanese, who, it is said, fortured the 
secrets of the working guilds from captives 
they had taken), the most exquisite of this 
work is from the Vale of Cashmere. The 
thin spray-like dashes of color, the fondness 
evinced for nature and nature’s coloring, the 
absence of vile dyes and the very choicest 
of the silk threads, are superior to all but the 
very best of the embroidery of other Hin- 
dostanee craftsmen and women. 

It was probably some of the wandering 
tribes that brought the art to Ireland for em- 
broidery, as lace was wrought with great skill 
in Ireland hundreds of years before it began 
in Italy, in the form of Italian cut work ; 
that is to say, patterns embroidered on linen 
cut out in spaces, and which afterwards pro- 
gressed in a lace that had no back ground 
of linen, but only of air until finally it cul- 
minated in the perfection which we see of 
skill, in the far famed point de venise. But all 
these stitches were known in Ireland, and 
the word embroider, which an authority 
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puzzled over as, ‘‘certainly not Arabian,’’ he 
might have discoveredas a word coming from 
broud, the celtic for a prick, and drouda, to 
prick as with a needle. 

In the middle ages most beautiful embroi- 
dery was wrought in England, was called 
opus Angelicanum whether done in England 
or not; but the fact is that the first English 
workers had been taught by Irish monks and 
nuns and workwomen. During the Saxon 
rule in England, the art reached great per- 
fection, owing to the fact of the great propor- 
tion of celtic element in the population. In 
proportion as the Anglo-Saxon race became 
predominant, the artistic tendencies of the 
people diminished. The beautiful opus dn- 
gelicanum was produced under the Anglo- 
Saxons but not dythem; and, if you have an 
opportunity of examining copies of the 
aincient Irish illuminations, you willsee their 
kinship to the embroidery and the ornament 
of the Persian. 


I saw a cloth for some use not specified, 
worked all over with a pale pink blossom 
done in our own day in the East, and 
brought to England within the last few 
months. ' 





DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY 
CASHMERE. 


I have copied the detail and give it you labored a look; finer than these would be 
The copy is worked with European insecure. 


here. 
silk filoselle, in a single filament, outlined 
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FROM THE VALE OF 


with real oriental gold thread. It is thick, 
elaborate and calls for natural shading, 
The ground is the pink of Khira, (this is the 
pronunciation) and is seen in the most 
beautiful of the Persian rugs. We see that 
with different fabrics the color changes tog 
damasked pattern, shows many shades of the 
solid color, broken-surfaced silk or a silk 
and wool fabric, refracts the light and makes 
many soft tones of the color or colors, and, 
in this special oriental pink, the perfect one 
is that shown in the close velvety pile of the 
pink sacred carpet and kneeling rug, which 
we only see ‘very occasionally,’’ as the 
English say. 

I saw one brought by Mrs. Walraven to 
Philadelphia many years ago. There is one 
in the eastern room of a splendidly furnished 
house in Montreal. Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore, 
of Philacelphia and London, has a small one 
in her collection of prayer rugs at the Bloom- 
field-Moore collection at Fairmount Park, 
and I have seen twoin London. The beauty 
of this color is a pleasure never to be for. 
gotten. 

Figure 2 is asimple way of beginning this 
Vale of Cashmere embroidery. 

The ground is deep maroon serge; 
the straight lines and outlines are fine 
gold thread; the leaves, sections of 
maiden hair fern, are excellently adapt- 
ed for this particular spray-like stitch. 
The color of these is pale green and 
dark, shaded with brown as in the nat- 
ural fern; or any one good shade of 
green can be used with simply the 
gold for outlining. The little dots 
show the method and distance apart 
of stitches. 

Back the serge with a strip of firm 
but not harsh linen and embroider 
directly on the material or on bands, 
to be afterward mounted as preferred. 

Great care must be observed in lay- 
ing the lines of thread straight and 
tucking them down securely. The 
silk, used to fasten the gold thread on, 
is gold-colored silk filoselle (a single 
filament) and the dots which repre- 
sent stitches are quite near enough to- 
gether; closer than this gives too 
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crochet needle to draw your gold threads 
through to the under side, where they must 
be fastened. For this design no frame need 
be used; but for larger work if a frame is a 
help, I would advise it ; for bands, if you can- 
not hold tightly with the fingers use a small 
hoop embroidery frame which costs but a 
trifle. When you have a good chance for 
getting beautiful shades of blue, as doisonee 


FIG. 2. 
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pale coral inthe darvardia flower, the violets 
in the Parmese violet, buy what you can 
afford. It is sometimes such a weary task 
getting the shades of filoselle one needs ; 
sometimes they are so true, sometimes so 
vicious. The shades of the Jacqueminot rose, 
the pinkish purple heliotrope, the coral col- 
ored barvardia, all the shades of white, 
yellow, and pink and greens of the white 
honey-suckle, the violets in the Par- 
mese violet, the yellows and browns 
in the marigold, the blue of the robin’s 
egg, the white-yellow of the Cornelia 
Cook rose, the yellow of the Gloire 
Dijon rose, the yellow of the sun- 
flower with its browns, too, are all 
good shades to buy to do this painting 
with filoselle silk. Get a natural 
flower to match at the needle-work 
shop and do not be content with the 
serving-woman’s assurance that ‘“‘it is 
a splendid match,’’ when you know it 
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is not, but are too tired to look further. 
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EMBROIDERY ON SERGE. 
blues and pinks ; good olives and golds ; the 





DESIGN FOR VALE OF CASHMERE STITCH 


It is a bad plan to match shades when 
one is very tired, and early morning 
is the best time. Above all, secure 
good greens and yellows. Take plenty of 


FIG. 4. 
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OLD ITALIAN EMBROIDBRY, BY WORKERS TAUGHT BY EASTERN EMBROIDERERS. 
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these, they always are grateful and resting. 


FIG. 3. 


Figure 3 
is the sort 
of octopus- 
like chi- 
mera bor- 
rowed from 
degenerate 
Japanese, 
and the 
style of 
scratchy 
embroidery 
rather af- 
fected just 
now by the 
English 
girl of the 
period, who 
goes in for 
scattering 
on side- 
table and occasional console in the drawing- 
room Japanese and Chinese toads, serpents, 
dragons, dogs, monkeys and disagreeable 
chimere. It is an indication of low taste 
and I hope the fashion may not be adopted 
over-sea. 





DETAIL OF FASHIONABLE JAP- 
ANESE EMBROIDERY—CHI- 
MERA (VICIOUS STYLE.) 
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gold outline, will be a most effective trim. 
ming. 


Fig. 6 is a border for a child’s dress; such 
a one as in the best shops in London would 
cost $25. The material is dark brown Um. 
ritzer cashmere; the green of the maiden 
hair fern, the gold of tendril merely, and 
outlines of circle and straight lines, the 
pink-white and pink of pale rose, and the 
brown of anther and yellow of pollen. This 
vosa figure is a great favorite, and appears 
in countless varieties and phases in shawls, 
robes, metal, pottery, enamel, and all arti- 
cles of use and luxury. The silk used is the 
best filoselle, always threading the needle 
with a single filament; coarse silk lines are 
not admissable. 

The gold, you will observe, is put on 
sparingly, in almost hair lines, but is the 
more elegant for that. If you find you can 
work as well with a double layer of serge or 
cashmere, use it instead of the linen, for 
sometimes linen backing might alter the 
free fall of the drapery. This little dress 
is cut of four straight breadths of serge or 
cashmere ; fit it tothe little girl by shirringat 
the neck and over the hips; cut out only the 
long acute angle under the arms, nearly 


Ric. 6. 





Figure 4. Rest your eyes on this © 
rare bit of old Italian embroidery of 
three centuries ago done by hands 
taught by Eastern workers. Only in 
the East, I believe, do they work the 
same on both sides. It would baffle 
our eyes, our patience and our skill, 
though we used two needles and two 
—_— at a time as these probably 

id. 
The figure is graceful, the color is 








rich and tender and the silk threads— 
from the East—perfect of their kind. 
It is perfect of its style and equal to the best 
work of China a thousand years ago—for the 
Chinese ‘‘ best’’ belongs to the past. 


FIG. 5: 


Figure 5 is an 
oft recurring leaf 
in that style of 
eastern embroid- 
ery ; the serrated 
edge will try the 
skill at first, but 
7 the shading and 
=== laying of the silk 
=——— lines needs only 
the nicest care to 
be as beautiful as 
the lines in en- 
graving. It is a 
good practice leaf, 
and a border 
PRACTICE LEAF IN VALE of Virginia creep- 
OF CASHMERE STITCH er in its autumn 

(FROM A HANGING). coloring, with this 





DESIGN FOR BORDER OF CHILD’S DRESS. 


down to the waist-line, as would occur if 
you laid a plait with your fingers; stitch 


this, open and press flat. Make the sleeves 
of a straight breadth of material, gathering 
slightly at the top, to be a little full at the 
arm; fit the under part by the curve of 4 
coat-sleeve (inner half), and at the wrists fit 
with six rows of shirring; this will gather tt 
nearly to the elbow, forming a ruffle at the 
wrist, and a full puff there. At the neck, 
from five to seven rows of shirring will fit the 
serge over the shoulders, and at the waist and 
below the hips may be fitted with five rows; 
a sash of the material may be added. These 
have made their appearance in London i 
seven-inch widths, hemmed by hand at the 
side, the ends fringed out and tied securely, 
six threads at a time; a band of the embroid- 
ery as on the dress may head this. Theres 
nothing so pretty as serge for a dress for 
mother or child, and no prettier nor recom 
pensing ornament can be found than the 
style and stitches of the embroidery 
scribed above. 
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N all times there have been women of 
genius and remarkable intellect, fore- 
most in aiming at perfection, ever ex- 
tending a ready hand to help deserving 

talent, anxious to surround themselves by 
learned people, and willing to sacrifice them- 
slves for any noble cause. They are among 
the shining lights in the history of mankind, 
that history which is only too crowded with 
weakness and crime. Their efforts and suc- 
cess encourage other women to more earnest, 
steadfast endeavours, to nobler achievements. 
Never within our era have women had 
such opportunities as now for showing their 
intellectual capacity; the nineteenth century 
therefore should, and probably will, be pro- 
ductive of a greater number of celebrated 
women than any previous century of the 
christian era, especially among the Anglo 
Saxons. Impediments to the intellectual 
advancement of woman are being swept 
away by her own continued efforts, and a 
love of justice in the more intelligent men of 
our time. 

History proves that when properly educat- 
ed, woman is capable of doing whatever 
occasion demands. Even in actions for 
which her nature to a certain extent unfits 
her. Many have creditably acquitted them- 
selves when needed, flinching before no 
danger, dying heroically. 

The large number of celebrated goddesses 
were but deified heroines. Among them 
we may mention Nicostrata, known also by 
the name of Carmenta, a poetess of Latium, 
born in Arcadia. Her son Evander having 
committed unintentional homicide, she found 
means for an emigration which she herself 
conducted. This is said to have taken place 
about sixty years priorto the Trojan war. 
She led her followers to Italy, and made her 
son king of the country wherein Rome was 
afterwards built. She found the inhabitants 
half savage, without courtesy or religion, 
even ignorant of agriculture. She taught 
them many things and built their first temple 
to the Deity. For this she was revered as 
prophetess, priestess and queen, receiving 
the name of Carmenta. In their proudest 





Some Famous omen. 


BY ALICE D. LE PLONGEON. 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ HERE AND THERE IN YUCATAN,”’ ETc. 








days the Romans never forgot the honors 
due to the deified benefactress of their rude 
ancestors. 

Even 2393 years ago women evidently 
thought that they ought to be allowed to 
practice medicine. Agnodice, an Athenian 
maiden, adopted male atire that her sex might 
not be known, because she wanted to study 
medicine. Herophilus, an eminent physi- 
cian, taught her midwifery. Every time she 
was called to attend any woman, she told 
them that she belonged to their sex, and 
it pleased them so well to be attended by her 
instead of by a man, that she soon had a much 
larger practice than any other doctor. The 
medical men, being envious, then brought 
some false accusation against her. To clear 
herself she declared her sex to the judge. A 
law was then immediately passed, allowing 
all freeborn women to learn midwifery. 

Let us remember a few heroines. In the 
year B.C., 514, Telesila was born in Argos, 
Greece. She was a poetess, who saved her 
birthplace when it was attacked by Cleo- 
menses, the Spartan king. Placing herself 
at the head of a number of armed women, 
all resolved to save the place or perish in the 
attempt, she went out to meet the invaders. 

Admiring their valor and determination, 
the king retired without fighting. A festival 
was instituted to celebrate the event. Some 
of the poetical works of that heroine may 
yet be read in a book entitled Poetarum 
Jragmenta et elegia, published in 1734 in 
Hamburg. 

Artemisia, queen of Caria, is spoken of by 
Herodotus as one of the most distinguished 
women of antiquity. She was an ally of 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, 
B. C., 480. The five ships provided and com- 
manded by her, were the most remarkable of 
all the fleet, save those of the Sidonians, and 
it was she who, among all the allies, gave to 
the king the best advice. Xerxes esteemed 
her highly, never failing to consult her, 
which made the others exceedingly jealous ; 
they would gladly have seen her in trouble. 
In battle, Artemisia displayed such courage 
and tact that the king said, ‘‘The men be- 
have like women, and the women like men.”’ 
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The Athenians, enraged at her successful 
warfare against them, set a price of 10,000 
drachms on her head, but she was not cap- 
tured. 

With what a thrill of admiration we read 
in our early schooldays of Boadicea, the 
British Queen, who resisted the Roman 
legions that invaded her dominion, and with 
her warriors killed nearly 80,000 of the 
enemy, she dying by her own hand when 
finally conquered in the year 61, A. D. 

And Vlasta? She stands alone in history, 
a Bohemian amazon, the bosom friend of 
Princess Libussa, the prophetess, who died 
in 735. Soon after she lost her friend, Vlasta 
took steps to carry out her own peculiar ideas 
of social reform. Her plan was to build up 
a state in which women should exercise 
authority over men; equality would not 
satisfy her. She established her capital and 
stronghold on Mount Vidovle, and from 
there sent her army of women over the 
plains to fight and capture booty. During 
eight years she had things pretty much her 
own way, terrorizing the men of Bohemia, 
continually achieving victories over them, 
and scorning every proposal of peace made 
to her by the king, Przemislao. Atthe same 
time she occupied herself in writing and 
publishing a code setting forth and explain- 
ing the dependence of man, and his inferi- 
ority to woman. The fortress of Vidovle 
was finally stormed by the King of Bohemia, 
then Vlasta perished, arms in hand. 

Will Joan of Arc ever fade from memory ? 
Born 478 years ago, her name is yet familiar 
to everyone. A gentle maid, tending flocks 
till she had seen eighteen summers, little 
dreaming that it was her destiny to be a 
heroine and a martyr. The story of her in- 
spiration, valor, daring, and success, have 
been told and retold, her martyrdom vainly 
deplored. And we never cease to wonder at 
the strange conduct of her countrymen 
whom she had so wellserved. They allowed 
her to perish, and then, as if to make 
amends, bestowed upon her family a title of 
nobility, while her native village was ex- 
empted from gabel and tributes ; and later a 
statue of Joan was erected in Rouen on the 
spot where she was burned. 

There was another Joan ; her family name 
was either Lainé or Fourquet, who, in 1472 
made herself celebrated by her defence of 
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Beauvais, besieged by the Duke of Bogo 
Charles the Bold. She was the first to regj 
those who stormed the place, wresting 
standard from the hands of a soldier, 
carrying it off to the church of the Dom; 
cans, where it was henceforth kept. 
women of the city, inspired by Joan, 
haved most valiantly, and Louis IX r 
pensed them by conceding to them the rj 
to precede the men in the procession q 
offering to Saint Agadrena, patroness of 
city. The heroine of the day, was afte, 
wards called Joan Hackette, because she 
the woman who followed her, armed th 
selves in the first moment of the attack, 
small axes. 

History also tells us of Louise Chaly Labé 
born in Lyons, in 1526. She was a musi 
cian, linguist, equestrian, and well instruct 
in the management of arms. When onl 
sixteen years of age, she distinguished her 
self among the French soldiers, in the sieg 
of Perpigfion, being known in the armya 
Captain Louis. When her compatriots wer 
obliged to raise the siege, she laid aside her 
weapons and gave herself up to literature, 
Besides much prose, she wrote poetry in 
three different languages. Her works were 
published in 1555, and considered worthy of 
republication more than two hundred yeas 
later, a life of the authoress being issued at 
the same time. ; 

Another French heroine was A. B. d’Eme 
cour, Mme. Saint Balmon, born in the castle 
of Neuville, in the year 1608. She wasa 
genius, strong and brave; had a natural it 
clination for war, and from early youth ac 
quired great facility in handling weapons, 
showing a remarkable faculty for strategy 
and admirable prudence. Shortly before the 
Thirty Years’ War she was married to Col. 
St. Balmon. When the war broke out he 
took part with the Imperialists, while his 
wife converted her native village into a reg- 
ular. fort, and with great courage defended it 
from the excesses and violence committed by 
those of Lorraine and the undisciplined 
troops from the interior of Hungary. It 
May, 1636, there was a terrific battle, im 
which Mme. Balmon, then twenty-eight years 
old, fought against the Baron de Guitaut 
Though wounded, she was victorious, and 
the Baron fled. The war over, Mme. Balmot 
gave all her attention toliterature, composing 
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1650 a tragic comedy in five acts, and 
tragedy printed in the following year. 
Then fifty two years of age she passed from 
is life, in the castle where she had been 
m. Father C. Vernon wrote her life, 
hich was published in Paris, in 1678, under 
the title of Zhe Christian Amazon, or The 
Adventures of Mme. de St. Balmon, 

Alexandra Barreau was another French 
woman famous for her valor. With her 
fusband and her brother she enlisted in one 
ofthe battalions organized in the Depart- 
ment of Tarn, in the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and took part in the attack on the re- 
doubt of Elloqui, August 16th, 1794. Her 
bother was there killed, and her husband 







ly Lab dangerously wounded. She, wishing to 
~ ~Bavenge them, immediately stormed the re- 


doubt, ant only remembered her own grief 
when victory had been declared for the 
French. 

Spain, too, has had many heroines whose 
names are recorded in history. At the end 
of the fifteenth century, Juana Juarez de 
Toledo, wife of the famous General Rivera, 
proved herself as courageous as he. During 
his absence from Montemayor she defended 
the entrance of that place against the King 
of Portugal, who, at the head of a powerful 
army, tried to force his way in. He endeav- 
ored to bribe Juana with advantageous offers 
aid magnificent presents, but of course she 
sorned his proposals. 

At the beginning of this century, when 
the standard of the Bourbons was unfurled 
in Saragossa, General Lefevre was sent, in 
June, 1808, to reduce the city, which was 
only surrounded by an ill-constructed wall, 
twelve feet high and three feet thick, inter- 
sected by houses which, like the churches 
and convents, were in a dilapidated state. 
Among the 60,000 inhabitants there were 
only 220 regular troops, and the artillery 
consisted of ten old cannons. The French 
said that Saragossa was inhabited only by 
monks and cowards. They soon found’ out 
their mistake; the supposed cowards kept 
up a most heroic resistance during two 
> in months; then a traitcr, bribed by French 

gold, fired the magazine. Lefevre immedi- 
ately advanced his troops to the gate. A 
shocking massacre and panic then ensued ; 
heaps of dead bodies lay at the trenches, 
and hardly a combatant was to be seen, At 
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that moment, a lovely girl, dressed in white, 
issued from a church, hastened to the spot 
where the enemy was pouring on to the 
assault, mounted to the breach in the ram- 
parts, seized a lighted match from the hand 
of the dying gunner, and fired the piece of | 
artillery that he was no longer capable of 
managing. Then she shouted ‘Death or 
victory!’’? and immediately reloaded the 
cannon. ‘Long live Agostina!’’ and ‘ For- 
ward! forward! we shall conquer!’’ shouted 
her countrymen. The French were repulsed. 
Then General Lefevre decided to reduce the 
inhabitants by famine and bombardment. 
The horrors that followed were indescribable. 
Agostina constantly risked her life, throw- 
ing herself in most perilous positions to 
rescue those wounded by bombs or falling 
timber. She went from house to house, vis- 
iting the injured, binding up their wounds, 
aiding the sick and starving. When the 
French were masters of nearly half the city, 
Lefevre demanded capitulation. Palafox, 
the Spanish commander, received this mes- 
sage in public. Agostina was standing by 


his side. He asked her what answer he 
should send. Her reply was, ‘‘ War to the 
knife!”’ 


Now the scene of conflict was reduced to 
closer and closer quarters. There was a per- 
fect tempest of balls, and the most revolting 
butchery was carried on for eleven days 
while Agostina went from rank to rank, 
everywhere taking a most active part. Fi- 
nally, on August 17th, the French com- 
menced their retreat. When Agostina was 
told by Palafox to name her own reward, she 
said she only wished to keep the rank of a 
gunner,and have the privilege of wearing the 
arms of Saragossa. Agostina died in 1826. 

If we look at home, who can forget brave 
Molly Pitcher? Again we seem to see that 
hideous battle field ! 

The wife of a gunner, brings him some re- 
freshment. Hardly has she reached his side 
when he is laid low, and the commanding 
officer orders that the cannon be withdrawn, 
lamenting his inability to replace such a brave 
and cool artillery man. But the widow steps 
forward. ‘‘ Here am I! the cannon need not 
be withdrawn for want of one to attend to it. 
Since my brave husband is no more, as long 
as I live I will do all I can to avenge him.’” 
By the readiness, dexterity and courage 
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displayed in her self-imposed duty, during the 
rest of the battle, Mrs. Molly excited the ad- 
miration of everyone. General Washington 
was present, and before leaving the field made 
her captain. She afterwards used the uni- 
form and epaulets, proving herself, during 
the remainder of her life, in every way wor- 
thy of the rank conferred upon her. 

One of the Greek heroines of this 19th 
century was Bobolina. To defend her coun- 
try, and avenge her husband, who was killed 
by order of the Ottoman Porte,she equipped 
three ships at her own expense, intrusting 
two to very able officers, she herself taking 
command of the third. Under her direction 
these vessels gained such victories in 1820 
and the year following, that her banner came 
to be dreaded by the Turks. She also sent her 
sons to fight on land, in the army of the 
Hellenes. She frequently said to those under 
her command, ‘‘ We shall conquer, or we 
shall cease to exist, happy in the thought that 
we leave not one Greek slave in the world.”’ 

Some women, too, have been active and 
fearless travelers, even in Africa. We can 
hardly omit saying a few words about Mrs. 
and Miss Tinne, of Holland. Miss Alexan- 
drina Tinne was born October 17th, 1835, 
and from the time that she was fourteen 
years old she began to travel with her mother, 
and learned foreign languages with the 
greatest ease, even the Arabic. In 1854, 
they went together to Copenhagen, Norway 
and Sweden, giving the following year to 
Central Germany, Milan and Venice; after- 
wards to Egypt, as far as the first cataract 
of the Nile. In 1856, they quitted Cairo for 
Alexandria and Jaffa. They went to Jerusa- 
lem and stayed there a short time, then to 
Beirouth by Liban. Before the end of the 
year they again found themselves in Cairo, 
and thence went down the Nile to Nubia, 
afterwards going to Tripoli and Palmyre. 
They returned to Holland via Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Trieste, Vienna, Prague and 
Dresden. In 1861, they formed another ex- 
pedition to go the interior of Africa. The 
object these ladies had in view was to doallin 
their power to abolish the sale of human 
beings and to explore unknown regions west 
of Bahr-el-Ghazal, in the hope of enriching 
geography, their preparations were therefore 
on a very large scale. They organized a 
party of 200 persons, comprising an escort 
of 65 soldiers. Their beasts of burden were 
mules, horses and camels; and they carried 
provisions for ten months, and a number of 
objects to serve as exchange. The great and 
numerous dangers pointed out to them did 
not make the intrepid voyagers hesitate. 
An account of the expedition and portraits 

of the ladies was published in Le Zour du 
Monde. 

Miss Tinnie was a tall, slender blonde, 
intellectual, energetic and good. The Arab 
chiefs admired her grace, courage and gen- 
erous confidence so much that they wanted 
to proclaim her queen of the Soudan, At 
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Bongo Mrs. Tinnie died, after nine days of 
fever; her maid (from Holland), soon fol. 
lowed her; then the maid of Miss Tinnie 
was ill for six months, and finally succum 
Miss Tinne herself having tended her alj 
that time, without leaving her hut, though 
the unfortunate woman was subject to fits of 
insanity. In all her grief and trouble Miss 
Tinnie was always self-contained and ready 
for any emergency. She was obliged to 
postpone any further advance into the ip. 
terior, so returned to Khartoum and Cairo 
with a great number of men and women of 
Soudan, freed by her, under various circum. 
stances, during the journey. During an epi. 
demic of cholera in Egypt, she devoted her 
time and attention to those people when they 
were attacked by the malady. In 1864, Miss 
Tinnie was in Algiers when a disastrous 
earthquake occurred ; she then went to those 
parts of the city which had suffered most and 
gave abundant succor to the victims. She 
decided to visit the Algerian Sahara, remain 
some time at Touggart, and from there make 
her way to Central Africa. The suffering 
she endured on that voyage from fever, 
thirst and weariness need not be described. 
After countermarches and overcoming many 
obstacles and difficulties, she finally reached 
Mourzouk, and from there expected to cross 
the Sahara desert and pass to Bornou, in 
Soudan. In a letter from Mourzouk Miss 
Tinnie said that she had great projects in 
hand. These projects were to determine the 
oint of division of the waters between the 
asin of the Nile, that of Lake Tsad, that of 
Bérnaré, and consequently of the Niger. 
But before her caravan was fairly out of 
Mourzouk she was murdered by Taurick 
robbers, who wanted to possess themselves 
of her property, though she had, at their 
earnest appeal, already made them hand- 
some presents. Speaking of her death M. 
Duveyrier says: ‘‘All those who have con- 
templated the spectacle of a woman equally 
gifted by fortune and intellect, launching 
herself into rough and rude ae 
without allowing herself to be detained by 
the prospect of fatigue, privations, climate, 
or dangers to which her life would be ex- 
posed, all those, I say, seized at first with 
astonishinent and enthusiasm have felt them- 
selves stricken to the heart by the crime of 
which Miss Tinnie was the victim.’’ Miss 
Tinne and her brother published a magnifi- 
cent work on the flora of Africa, and dedi- 
cated it to the memory of their mother, 
giving it the title of ‘‘Tinneau Plants.”’ 

Among the comparatively few women who 
have been queens, several have shown great 
capacity for their exalted position. Of the 
beautiful and unscrupulous Egyptian queen, 
Cleopatra, we will only say that she was cet- 
tainly a learned woman, for though but sev- 
teen years old when she was crowned, she 
spoke with fluency seven languages, and 1s 
said to have been able to converse on ally 
subject, grave or gay. 
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Herodotus tells us that many of the great 
structures of Babylon were attributed to two 
queens, Semiramis and Nitocris. The first 
named, he says, built remarkable dikes in 
the plains where before the river spread 
itself out like a sea. Some modern writers 
say that Semiramis is a myth, yet they 
admit that it was said that Alexander 
saw her own record of her deeds, in the in- 
scription preserved by Polyaenus: ‘‘ Nature 

ve me the form of a woman, but my deeds 
have equalled those of the bravest men. I 
ruled the empire of Ninus, which on the 
east touches the river Hinaman (Indus), on 
the South, the land of frankincense and 
myrrh (Arabia Felix), on the north, the 
Sacae and the Sagdians. Before me no 
Assyrian beheld the seas. I have looked 
upon four so remote that none have reached 
them. I forced rivers to flow where I wished, 
and I only wished it where they were useful. 
I made the barren soil fruitful by watering it 
with my rivers. I raised impregnable for- 
tresses. I pierced roads with iron across im- 
practicable rocks. My chariots have rolled 
on roads where the wild beasts have found 
no path, and in the midst of all my labors I 
found time for pleasure and love.”’ 

Queen Nitocris (Neith the victorious), who 
lived five generations after Semiramis (ac- 
cording to Herodotus), was also a woman of 
great enterprise. Seeing that the Medes 
continually increased in power and en- 
croached upon other nations, she did all in 
her power to protect her realm from them. 
The river Euphrates ran to the city in a 
straight line, and flowed into its very midst. 
The queen, in order to break the force of the 
currents, caused deep canals to be made, 
turning the river back, and making its ap- 
proach to the city sc tortuous that in three 
places it touched the Assyrian borough, 
Ardericca ; consequently, those going by the 
river Euphrates to Babylon, inevitably ap- 
proached the borough three times on three 
consecutive days. The purpose of Nitocris 
was to prevent the Medes from entering into 
relation with the Assyrians, or obtaining any 
insight into her affairs. Above the city at a 
short distance from the Euphrates she 
formed a reservoir for the stagnant waters, 
digging into the soil down to the subterra- 
nean waters, and she gave it acircumference 
of 420 furlongs (a little more than fifty-two 
and a half miles). All the earth that was re- 
moved to form the reservoir, she utilized to 
make embankments—remarkable for their 
height and extent—on each side of the river, 
said embankments being faced with stone. 
The sinuous river and the basin received all 
the stagnant water of the plains, while navi- 
gators could no longer come in a direct line 
to Babylon, and at the end of their journey 
were obliged to go round the vast reservoir. 
Nitocris did more. The city being divided 
by the river into two districts, the people 
had to go from one to the other in boats. 
The Queen decided to utilize the great 
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reservoir in the work of constructing a bridge. 
She therefore caused an immense number of 
large stones to be hewed, then had the stream 
damned up, and turned the water into the 
reservoir, so that that was filled, and the bed 
of the river dry. A wall of burned bricks, 
similar to the wall of the city, was made to 
sustain the embankments in the interior of 
the city, and stairs leading from the gates at 
the ends of the streets over the embank- 
ments to the river. Finally, about the cen- 
tral part of the two districts, Nitrocris had a 
bridge constructed of the great hewn stones, 
cemented with iron and lead. When it was 
completed the river was again caused to flow 
into its bed. It was Nitocris who built for 
herself a superb sepulchre upon which was 
an inscription promising great wealth to the 
one who should open it. Darius the 1st did 
it and found only a skeleton and this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Had you not been insatiable you 
would never have violated my tomb.” 

Who has not read of Teodelinda, queen of 
the Lombards? She was daughter of Gara- 
balde, the 1st Duke of Bavaria, born in 560 A. 
D. Notwithstanding the barbarous times, 
she was well educated. When 29 years old 
she was wedded in Milan, to the King of 
Lombardy. When Childbert invaded that 
country the king Antare marched against 
the invaders, leaving his wife Teodelinda, to 
govern. In spite of her youth and inex- 
perience, she discharged her duties as regent 
with such wisdom and success that she 
merited the applause of the whole nation. 
In 590, when Teodelinda had been married 
only one year, her husband fell in battle. 
He left no sons, and the crown was solemnly 
conferred upon his widow, the event being 
celebrated with unbounded rejoicing. She 
reduced the taxes, encouraged and improved 
agriculture, endowed charitable institutions, 
and was extremely justin all things. Her 
second husband was Agilulphus, Duke of 
Turin, who, at her request, renounced the 
Aryan religion and became a christian. 

We must also mention queen Margaret of 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, born in 1353, 
and called the Semiramis of the North. Her 
father was king Valdemar, of Denmark. 
When only about six years old she was be- 
trothed to Haquin, King of Norway, and 
married to him when thirteen. Nine years 
later her father died, and she caused her son 
Olaus to be proclaimed king under her 
tutelage. Four years afterwards her hus- 
band died, then she became also regent of 
Norway. Taking advantage of arebellion of 
the Swedes against their king, Albert of 
Mecklenburg she caused herself to be pro- 
claimed queen of Sweden in 1387, being then 
thirty-four years old. She defeated Albert, 
and compelled him to abdicate. That same 
year her son died, and she elected as his 
successor her second nephew, Erico, causing 
him to be recognized as king of the three 
countries. In 1397 she called an assembly 
of deputies of all the States and had them to 
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enact the celebrated act of union by which 
the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, were to be perpetually united. It 
is admitted that Margaret united the energy of 
a great man with all the charms and virtues 
of her sex. She passed away in 1412, after 
a very successful reign of 36 years. 

There was another Margaret, of Anjou, 
queen of England, daughter of Renoto the 
good king of Sicily. She was educated in 
the court of France, and in 1444 was married 
to Henry VI, of England. It was not long 
before she had complete control over that 
weak-minded monarch. She governed for 
him, and in the war of the Roses, headed the 
Lancaster party (the Red Rose. ) 

After being twice conquered by the Duke 
of York, in Saint Albans and Northampton, 
she gained a brilliant victory in Wakefield, 
the Duke of York losing his life. But his 
son took his place and had himself proclaim- 
ed as king Edward IV. In Towton he de- 
feated the troops of Margaret, and she was 
compelled to flee to France. She returned, 
and used every effort to regain her power, 
until she was captured and incarcerated in 
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the tower where she was kept for two ye 
when Louis XI succeeded in having her 
restored to liberty. This heroic and intel. 
lectual queen died in France, in 1482. 

The Duchess Amelia, of Sax Weimar, born 
in 1739, and a widow at the age of nineteen, 
took upon herself the government of the 
States, hitherto ruled over by her husband, 
Earnest August Constantine. Notwithstand- 
ing her youth she won the admiration and 
fullest confidence of all her subjects. In 
1772, when she was 33 years old she saved 
her people from the dreadful famine that 
then desolated the rest of Saxony. She was 
likewise celebrated as a patron of letters, 
and made her palace a centre of learning, 
gathering in her court the most renowned 
literati of her time, and giving to many of 
them the means of living in comfort. 

She also founded many institutions for the 
instruction of the public. She had one son, 
to whom, when her health failed, she passed 
the government, in order that she might 
travel through Italy. She lived to be nearly 
seventy years old. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A Thought. 


The Infinite always is silent, 
It is only the Finite speaks. 
Our words are the idle wave caps, 
On the deep that never breaks. 
We may question with words of science, 
Explain, decide and discuss ; 
But only in meditation 
The Mystery speaks to us. 


—JOHN BOYLE O’REILLEY. 





The Little Sister, 


To-day, beside the open closet door, 
With aching heart and tear-dimmed eyes I stood, 
And looked the row of shoes and dresses o’er, 
And saw the little rounded hood. 


Oh! I am glad I did not scold or fret 

When first the dress was soiled or apron torn, 
And on the dewy grass the hat was set, 

Or when the books were marked and worn. 


‘If I had chided when the eager feet 


Across the muddy 


pool their way did take, 


That she the little friend might sooner meet, 
It seems that now my heart would break. 


Oh! years I'd give to see the little maid 
Beside my chair, with head turned so that I 

Might once again upon the loosened braid 
The rumpled band of ribbon tie. 


Upward I turn my weary, 


If she were sitting by my side with book 
Or slate, to-night, she would not have to ask 
A second time, with coaxing, pleading look, 
That I should help her with her task. 


blinded eyes, 


And strive to search through all the spaces wide 
Where doth—I cry unto the silent skies— 
The little sister now abide. 


Oh, Father ! wheresoever she may be— 
Whether amid the starry spheres above, 

Or in some world no human eye can see— 
Guard and surround her with thy love. 


We ask not that the streets be shining gold 
Through which her young and tender feet shall stray; 
But that within a safe and quiet fold 
Our little one—our lamb—may stay. 
—C. A. M. WEBB. 
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Louie's Experiment. 





BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES: 










T was a great grief to Louie Lloyd 

when her father brought home his 
second wife. He was tired of the 
shortcomings of ‘‘ hired help,’’ and 
the extravagant bills presented monthly ; 
and falling into the society of a pretty young 
woman who made no secret of her liking for 
him, he married her when Louie was about 
twelve years old. 

Unwise and ignorant servants had pre- 
judiced the little girl against her new mother 
before they ever met. Perhaps an older and 
more experienced person might have over- 
come this prejudice by gentleness and long- 
continued kindness. Mrs. Lloyd made but 
few attempts to do so, and then subsided 
into indifference. Four years passed away 
in a series of unsuccessful revolts against 
authority on Louie’s part and a succession 
of unsympathetic triumphs by Mrs. Lloyd. 
Matters came to a crisis one day when Mrs. 
Lloyd refused Louie permission to go to a 
skating party, and the girl, choosing to con- 
sider this an act of tyranny, furiously de- 
clared that she would live with her step- 
mother no longer. It was a childish speech 
which meant nothing, except for the mo- 
ment, and Louie would have forgotten it, 
had it not been for her stepmother’s retort : 

“Go, then, and the sooner you go and 
the longer you stay, the better I shall like 
an!” 

Louie felt chilled to the bone suddenly ; 
she turned away in silence and sought her 
own room. A defect in her character was a 
certain obstinacy which sometimes showed 
itself when least expected. When her father 
came home to his supper, she appeared again 
down stairs and asked in her stepmother’s 
presence if she might have one of the trunks 
that were stored in the attic. 

“What for?”’ 

“To pack my clothes in ; mother wants to 
drive me away, and I am going !”’ 

“Another quarrel!’’ groaned Mr. Lloyd. 
“Can’t you two live in peace ?”’ 

Mrs. Lloyd would not retract her words, 
Louie would not retrace her steps ; two little 
childreri, the daughters of her stepmother, 
clung round her neck and implored her to 
stay, and Mr. Lloyd kindly told her she had 
better change her mind, but Louie went out 
into the world to try the experiment of earn- 
ing her own living,—an experiment which 
has resulted in disaster for many a young 
girl, but which has also produced some of 
the world’s worthiest workers. 

On leaving home, her first steps were 
turned towards the house of a cousin named 
Susan Heywood, the wife of a young me- 
thanic in a neighboring city. She welcomed 
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her young cousin cordially and promised to 
assist her in finding a way to support her- 
self, but her assistance proved inadequate, 
for at the end of several weeks Louie was 
still a visitor in her cousin’s house. The 
secret of her failure lay in the fact that 
Louie did not know how to do anything 
thoroughly, and so young and inexperienced 
a girl could not compete with older and 
more accomplished persons in the race for 
a living. But before she got wholly heart- 
sick, she obtained a place in a dressmaker’s 
shop to sew. She did not sew very nicely, 
and her wages were small, so not a cent did 
she save, but paid it all to her cousin for 
board, being uncomfortably conscious at the 
same time that Mrs. Heywood was scarcely 
recompensed for her outlay. Presently the 
“‘season’”’ closed, the dressmaker dismissed 
all her assistants except the best work- 
women, and Louie was out of work. But 
only for a few days; she secured a place as 
saleswoman in a small dry-goods store. The 
pay, though larger than the dressmaker had 
thought worth while to give, was still small, 
the hours were long, the work arduous, her 
employer exacting. For the first time in 
her life, Louie knew the meaning of a back- 
ache, and when, after an unusually long day, 
she discovered blisters on the soles of her 
tired feet, she actually cried. She had not 
long to cry over her blistered feet, for in 
another fortnight the store where she was 
employed burnt down and she was again out 
of employment. This time it was a long 
and weary search before she could secure 
work ; but finally, climbing up four flights 
of stairs, she met the foreman of a box 
factory who said indifferently in response to 
her application, she ‘‘ might come for a week 
and see what she could do.” 

She worked hard and faithfully over the 
little pasteboard boxes ; it was not pleasant ; 
her companions were nearly all rude and 
familiar and almost unbearable to sensitive 
Louie ; the smell of the paste made her sick ; 
the bench that she sat on was the very acme 
of discomfort ; nevertheless, she was bitterly 
disappointed when Saturday night came and 
the foreman handed her a dollar and a half 
as the amount due her, and said he would 
let her know when he wanted her again. 
This, of course, was equivalent to dismissal, 
and Louie cried all the way home in the 
dark. 

It seemed to her that she had not done 
anything but cry since she left her step- 
mother, and she thought to herself she might 
as well have stayed at home, as far as peace 
of mind was concerned; but she would not 
have admitted this to anybody, for Louie had 
a large and well-assorted stock of pride. 

She dried her eyes and tried to look 
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cheerful before meeting Susie Heywood, 
who greeted her with a, ‘‘O, here you are, 
Louie !”’ 

“O, here I am, Suey!’’ whimsically re- 
plied the girl. 

‘‘The baby next door is sick, and I have 
been in there nearly all day,’’ continued 
Susie, ‘‘and that is the reason why supper 
isn’t ready ; they need help very much, but 
can’t afford to hire any.’’ 

‘‘They can’t have my wife very long,” 
remarked young Heywood. 

‘“*T could go in and take care of the baby,”’ 
said Louie. ‘‘I like babies; I always took 
care of my little sisters a good deal.”’ 

‘“Well, you would be doing a work of 
charity,’ said Sue; so after supper Louie 
went in to the next house and took baby 
Maynard in her soft young arms. He was a 
baby of excellent judgment and good taste. 
Her bright and animated face pleased his 
eyes ; her sweet young voice sung the very 
jingles he had been longing to hear for six 
months ; he sank into a quiet slumber, and 
she neither banged doors nor squeaked boots 
to wake him up, and his tired invalid mother 
had a chance to gain three hours’ solid sleep 
before her convalescent baby woke with a 
jolly chuckle and several frantic grasps at 
the oatmeal cracker which Louie offered 
him. 

‘“‘What a splendid hand you are with 
babies!’’ observed Mrs. Maynard. ‘You 
ought to try and get a position as nursery- 
= instead of such work as you have 
had.” 

“T never thought of such a thing! Do 
you suppose I am qualified?” said Louie, 
with wide-opened eyes. 

*‘Of course; you are the very person for 
such work !’’ 

Acting on this hint, Louie searched the 
daily | gp amv the following week, and an- 
swered every advertisement for a nursery- 
governess. She wrote letter after letter, and 
made call after call, and finally, to her great 
delight, found herself installed as chief care- 
taker to a little fellow of six. She took him 
delightful walks in the park that faced the 
house; she ate with him at a small table 
spread expressly for the two in a corner of 
the large dining-room; she invented innu- 
merable ways of making the road to learning 
easy and alluring; she saw him safely and 
happily asleep in his little white bed in the 
airy nursery, and then slept the refreshing 
sleep of youth and health in the curtained 
alcove near. It was an occupation for which 
Louie was well-fitted, and she thoroughly 
— it. 

he pay was ample and the very first 
week’s wages went to Susie—against that 
young woman’s protestations, be it under- 
stood—but Louie felt herself in debt to the 
Heywoods. The next week Louie delight- 
edly made up a bundle of books and toys 
for her two little sisters, added a handker- 
chief as a gift for her father, and after some 
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hesitation, a pretty collar for her mother, 
and sent them to her old home by express, 
proudly thinking, ‘‘This will show them 
whether I can earn my own living.’ For 
Louie had dreaded above all things returning 
home unsuccessful, and had said to Susie 
pertly, ‘‘I won’t go back and be a_ prodigal 
daughter. I'll take in floors to mop first!” 
During the next two weeks she made some 
addition to her simple wardrobe, which was 
getting rather shabby, and then—ah! then 
Louie’s ministrations came toaclose. The 
little boy sickened and died in two days, 
He had always been frail ; disease approached 
from a quarter none could have suspected, 
and the little spirit fled from its contact, 
Louie’s affectionate heart was almost broken; 
even the pale and woeful mother showeda 
piteous calmness that Louie could not emu 
late, and she wept bitterly for the loss of her 
dear little charge, who never ceased to be a 
tender memory all the days of her life. 

‘*The bad penny has returned, Sue,”’ said 
Louie, walking into her cousin’s sitting. 
room. She sat down and told the events of 
the last few weeks, without at first noticing 
that Sue looked pale and careworn. Pres 
ently, however, she demanded, ‘‘ Have you 
been sick?”’ 

““Not sick, but worried,’’ replied Susie. 
“There has been a strike.’’ 

A strike, even if working to the advantage 
of many, still always bears heavily on a few. 
Mr. Heywood had been sick for nearly a 
year until shortly before the time that Louie 
had entered the family. Of course debts 
had accumulated, which in the short time 
that he had been able to work, could not be 
wholly discharged. And now there was no 


-prospect of discharging them ; he might not 


even find it easy to obtain a bare living. The 
news did not affect Louie with the same 
terror that Susie felt, but she saw that she 
must not bea burden on the Heywoods at 
this time, and began to cast about in her 
mind for the best measures next to take for 
her own support. 

She was destined to endure a longer sea 
son of idleness than had yet fallen to her 
share. She did not correspond with her 
stepmother, and her letters to her father 
had been short and few, though she had 
truthfully informed him of each new move 
she had made. The letters now were fewer 
and shorter than ever, for six weeks passed 
by and Louie found no work. At the endof 
that time, entering an employment office, 
with the faint hope of finding what she 
sought, the woman in attendance, in reply 
to her application, said loudly and rudely, 
‘**You’re just like all the rest; they all want 
light work and heavy wages. You ought to 
go into somebody’s kitchen and earn your 
living; there’s plenty of them chances.” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose I could do all the work 
of a family; I never did,” said Louie, flushin 
hotly, but ready to take any opportunity. 
avoiding the retreat to her home, or living 
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on the Heywoods’ scanty means any longer. 

“Well, here! here’s some folks want a 
kind of second girl, or something; don’t 
know what they do want—they don’t know 
themselves! Better hunt ’em up and talk 
with ’em,’’ and she gave Louie a name and 
address from a list at her elbow. 

The young girl made the best of her way 
toa pretty cottage, occupied by a family of 
six—father, mother, grandmother and three 
children. The children inspired Louie with 
delight, but the two ladies she viewed with a 
feeling akin to terror. She greatly feared 
they were very exacting, but Louie was a girl 
of no common amount of courage, and she 
accepted their terms after a short conversa- 
tion, and promised to be with them the néxt 
morning prepared to stay. 

“T declare,’’ she said to Sue, when she 
reached her cousin’s house, ‘‘I never knew 
itwas so hard for girls to make a decent 
living. I hlways supposed there was plenty 
of work for anybody that wanted it. Now I 
am going out to work actually in a kitchen, 
when I hardly ever worked in the kitchen at 
home. But I would rather do that than do 
nothing.’’ 

“You have grown thin, poor Louie,’’ said 
Sue. ‘‘Don’t you ever think,’’ she added, 
after a pause, ‘“‘that you had better go back 
home to your father and rest awhile, even if 
you return to the city afterwards? ’’ 

Louie had dark eyes, that seemed to 
deepen and burn in moments of excitement, 
and they now lit their flames as she an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, indeed ; mother said the longer 
Istayed the better she should like it, and I 
never shall go back—never !’’ 

“Oh, don’t say so, Louie,’’ said Sue, in 
distress; ‘‘I can’t bear to see you drifting 
round the world like this ; you are too young 
and too sensitive, and too pretty. I am 
afraid I haven’t urged you enough to do what 
isright, and it is surely right to be at peace 
with everybody.” 

Stubborn Louie laughed, put her hand 
over Sue’s mouth, pinched Sue’s -ear, flung 
her apron over Sue’s head, and sitting in her 
lap, commenced to sing, ‘‘A frog he would 
awooing go,’’ in deep bass accents, that 
caused the cat to run to the door and whine 
mournfully to be let out ; and Susie perforce 
held her peace, after remarking, ‘‘ Well, 
louie, you are industrious, energetic and 
courageous, but you have not two grains of 
common sense.’’ 

Louie was now busy enough. Mrs. Pres- 
ton, her new employer, had stipulated that 
she shouid ‘‘dc light housework, answer the 
door-bell, tend the children, wait on table, 
if I need you, and—and—well, be obliging, 
you know;’’ and Louie found that the last 
clause covered nearly every department of 
labor. The cook, who was the only servant 
empioyed, periodically got intoxicated ; on 
such occasions she either “‘ visited her cousin ”’ 
or slept off the effect of her potations in her 
own room, but in either case returning to 
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her duty in an extremely resentful and 
taciturn frame of mind. While the cook 
was absent, Louie must take her place, so 
Louie cooked and washed dishes and even 
scrubbed floors on occasion. (Had her step- 
mother invited her to scrub a floor, how 
angry Louie would have been!) 

At other times she lifted a very heavy and 
cross baby by the hour and entertained him 
in what he considered an unexceptionable 
manner. In fact, Louie became so endeared 
to him that he would have none but her, 
which, although a compliment, was also 
sometimes a drawback. Her willing feet ran 
over the stairs forty times a day to answer 
the ever-jingling door-bell. Mrs. Preston 
utilized her services as a dressing-maid; she 
learned to dress the lady’s hair, to button 
her boots and gloves, to lay out changes of 
toilette. 

The two elder children needed to be bathed 
and dressed, escorted to and from school, 
plucked, as brands, out of a hundred dangers 
and misdemeanors, and put to bed each 
night with just the amount of singing and 
story-telling that they considered fit and 
needful. Or grandmamma Preston would 
want to be read to, or assisted in swathing 
her rheumatic old limbs in myriad bandae 
ges saturated with liniment so strong and 
pungent that Louie coughed and her eyes 
watered and winked during the whole pro- 
cess. There was literally no end to her 
labors; the grown people kept her up late, 
and the children wanted her out of bed 
early. Many of her tasks were entirely 
new, had never before fallen to her lot in 
the whole course of her life. 

She was a farm-bred girl, used to early 
hours and pure country air. The overflowing 
gayety, natural to her disposition, gradually 
forsook her. She discovered that her heart 
had an unpleasant trick of beating rapidly 
at any slight surprise or shock, and her head 
ached a good deal, and when it did not ache, 
felt dull as if it were about to ache again. 
She did not know how little she ate until 
Sue, alarmed at her appearance, questioned 
her, and she realized how small a quantity 
of food she could truthfully claim to dispose 
of. Then there were disagreeable hot flushes 
creeping over her, varied by chills, and after 
a good many restless nights, she was excess- 
ively sleepy day-times and dozed off in her 
chair while holding the baby, to Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s horror and sharp reproof. In short, 
Louie, was over-worked and had a slow 
fever firmly settling upon her; but she was 
so unused to sickness or caring for herself, 
that she supposed each day would see her 
better and stronger, and struggled along 
under her heavy load without complaint. 

She had no friends in the city except the 
Heywoods, and their house was at a distance 
from her employer’s, so that she could 
seldom find time to go there. After several 
weeks had elapsed without a visit, Susie 
sought her out. 
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She uttered an exclamation of horror as 
Louie advanced slowly with the heavy baby 
in her arms, a red spot burning in each 
cheek, eyes bright with fever, browcontracted, 
and cheeks hollow—could this be the rosy 
and spirited girl of six months ago? 

‘‘Louie, you are sick!’’ she exclaimed. 
““You must give up this place and go home 
to rest. What would your father think if 
he could see you? Why, you will be sick 
abed shortly, and then what will become of 
you? What are chese folks thinking of not 
to take care of you?”’ 

The tears rolled slowly over Louie’s face, 
as she answered fretfully, ‘‘I can’t go home 
—I haven’t had any invitation—besides, I’m 
not sick, only the hot weather makes me 
mopish, I suppose. I should like to sit 
down in the big door-way of father’s new 
barn and feel the wind blow over me; it 
seems as though I could sleep a week.”’ 

The baby began to cry at the sight of 
Louie’s tears, and she quickly wiped them 
away and changed the child from one tired 
arm to the other. 

‘“Will you come to my house and make a 
visit? The strike is over and Mr. Heywood 
at work again, and we should be delighted.”’ 

‘* No, thanks, I can’t be spared from here, 
Susie.”’ 

‘‘Won’t you write to your folks and tell 
them how sick you are ?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed! Iam not sick, I keep tell- 
ing you, only hot and tired.”’ 

**Well, then, may I write!’’ 

‘*Susie Heywood, I absolutely forbid it!’’ 
and Louie’s eyes flamed with the light that 
Sue well knew. She saw that attempts at 
persuasion were useless, and after a while re- 
turned home, wondering what she could do 
to lighten Louie’s lot. 

But Louie’s good star was working for her ; 
in her longed-for country home; on the same 
day, Mr. Lloyd said to his wife, ‘‘It seems to 
me a good while since we heard from Louie.’’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ assented Mrs. Lloyd, ‘‘and 
when we did hear, the letter was short and 
told nothing.”’ 

‘‘I am sorry I let her go away—so young 
—so inexperienced,” anxiously continued 
her father. ‘‘ But it seemed to be best,’’ he 
added after a pause. 

Mrs. Lloyd was by no means destitute of a 
conscience, and she had a warm heart, though 
Louie had failed to find the way to it; the 
little gift the girl had sent, touched her; it 
had been growing upon her that Louie was 
to all intent homeless and friendless ; the 


recollection of disrespect and stubborn digo. 
bedience had had time to fade away, and in 
its place had sprung up a sympathy for the 
motherless girl. She now said to Mr. Llo 

‘*T have been feeling for some time that it 
wasn’t wholly Louie’s fault that she went 
off the way she did. I am afraid I wasn'ta 
mother to her, as I ought to have been.” 

Her husband looked at her with glistening 
eyes, and she went on hesitatingly, ‘‘ Don't 
you think—couldn’t we go to see her, and 
ask her to come home and make a visit, even 
if she didn’t want to stay for good?” 

** My dear,’’ said her husband tenderly, “] 
always knew you would do right in the end.” 

And so it happened that, losing no time, in 
the early evening of the same day, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd entered Mr. Preston’s house to 
find their truant daughter. 

The cook showed them upstairs to the 
nursery, where Louie ordinarily sat with the 
children. The two elder children had gone 
to bed, but the baby had stoutly protested 
against following their example, and rather 
than struggle with him, Louie had laid down 
on the lounge with him in her arms and both 
had fallen asleep. There they were—a p 
picture—the girl-face and baby-face pressed 
close together as the visitors entered the 
room. The slight bustle disturbed Louie; 
she sat up, stared confusedly at them, and 
said in a dull tone that showed she but half 
realized her surroundings, ‘‘O, mother! 0, 
father! I dreamed I was at home!”’ 

‘*‘We have come to take you there, dear 
Louie,”’ said Mrs. Lloyd, with starting tears 
as she observed the young girl’s pallor and 
careworn expression. She sat down beside 
Louie and took her in her arms, and they 
exchanged a kiss of reconciliation over the 
sleeping baby; thus simply and easily was 
the breach healed. 

The next day Louie returned to her father’s 
home ; and the release from care and unceas 
ing toil, soon brought back the roses to her 
cheeks andthe smiles to her lips. Both mother 
and daughter made determined efforts to 
avoid the rocks which had formerly wrecked 
their peace, and in time a sincere affection 
sprung up between them. 

Louie’s experiment had come to an end, 
but not for all time. When she had gained 
a few more years and some added wisdom, 
she again went forth a busy worker in the 
busy world, and her first experience helped 
her to set her feet in firm places, and some 
times to lend a hand where she found @ 
weaker sister in need. 
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Dentistry. 





BY OLGA NEYMAN, D. D. S. 








HEN three years ago, upon 
the earnest solicitation of 
a friend, I was asked to give 
my ideas upon the work 

then before me, I was only a beginner, with 

jdeas and plans yet to be realized. After a 

course of study at Cornell University, and 

the subsequent initiation into business, life— 
the superintendance of a stenographic and 
type-writing office, as well as school, having 
been entrusted to me—the desire manifested 
itself to become thorough in a profession 
which would give a higher standing than 
could be attained at a business. It was the 
wish to gain a foothold, and by striving for 
success in my small way, add to the recog- 
nition of woman’s capacity for work outside 
of the domestic interests. The vocation of 
dentistry, upon which my choice had fallen, 
seemed to me an unploughed field for women 
—a calling which does not demand ihe ab- 
sorption of thought and strength, as the 
medical profession, ere one is fitted to join 
the ranks of practitioners. It is a well-pay- 
ing profession, and may enable a woman to 
place herself in an independent position. 

The idea of developing latent capacities and 

adapting them to practical life was domi- 

nant. 

To-day—with the curriculum of college 
studies as part of the past—it is my intention 
in this sketch to give a brief resumé of the 
history of women in dentistry, particularly 
that of the pioneers,—of the requirements 
the dental student and practitioner must 
comply with—and further, in answering a 
few of the questions so often propounded to 
us, prove woman’s capacity and ability as 
equal to man’s. 

Though the profession of Dentistry has 
had women among its members for the last 
seventeen years, it may be considered as one 
of the comparatively new occupations for 
women, and one which is as yet to receive 
the stimulus of popularity. It seems strange 
that with all the American woman’s propen- 
sity, and her readiness to adopt and adapt 
the new, the first incentive to women’s study- 
ing dentistry should have come from abroad. 
121 


In 1867, a Mrs. Hirschfeld, now Dr. Tibur- 
tius, came to Philadelphia, with letters of 
introduction, to seek admission to the Penn- 
sylvania Dental College. The Board of 
Trustees at the time had among its promi- 
nent members Drs. Truman and Pierce, both 
men of recognized ability, friends of progress 
and the advanced education of women. 
Through the influence of these two gentle- 
men, who afterwards became her staunch 
friends, the young woman finally gained 
admission to the college and graduated with 
honors in ’69. Her’s was the path of most 
pioneers. As one of her classmates, whom I 
met two summers ago, told me—it was a 
great strain, and, using his own words, he 
confessed: ‘‘ When Dr. Tiburtius first entered 
the college we were almost all opposed to 
the new issue, opposed to a woman’s pres- 
ence in our midst, opposed to her as the first 
one whom we supposed would curtail our 
advantages. Her quiet manner, earnest ways, 
and ability to cope with each and all of us, 
soon imbued us with the utmost respect and 
deference, and glancing back I do not know 
but that I must confess it was she who first 
weaned me from youth and inspired a manly 
mode of thought.”’ 

Dr. Tiburtius’ success in her own country, 
to which she returned, is in itself a sufficient 
testimonial of woman’s capacity to become a 
dentist. She has had an income from her 
practice amounting to fully $10,000 a year, 
and selected her patients from among the 
highest social class in Berlin—the German 
Crown Prince and family among the num- 
ber. Slight of stature, and to all outward 
appearance fragile, she has nevertheless all 
these years been a most thorough and con- 
scientious practitioner, without shirking one 
iota her duties as wife and mother. From 
her the impetus has gone forth, and this is 
probably the reason why dental colleges 
heretofore have had more German than 
American women students. And wisely, 
these foreign women, whose scope of occu- 
pations is infinitely more limited than ours, 
have availed themselves of the privilege. 

In 1870, the first American woman, a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, then only 18 years of 
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age, became an applicant for admission at 
the Pennsylvania College. It seemed then 
as if her nationality were to prove a barrier. 
She was refused entrance to one of the lec- 
ture courses; she, as well as her supporters, 
annoyed and harrassed, until, nothing daunt- 
ed, she allowed the issue to become one of 
legal inquiry, and the justification of her 
presence at college, as well as at every lec- 
ture, settled beyond a doubt by the courts, 
Dr. Annie Romborger has now a practice of 
$5,000 a year, coping with two other lady 
dentists in the same town. Her ability and 
excellence of workmanship have earned for 
her several medals, among them one awarded 
by the Centennial Committee. 

With these two women as signal examples, 
we glance through the lists of graduates and 
as yet are able to record no failure. There 
are women students to-day at two of the 
Philadelphia Dental Colleges, their admis- 
sion to the University of Pennsylvania be- 
ing merely a question of time. 

Ann Arbor has several women students 
every year in its dental course, and my own 
College, the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery, last year numbered ten of our sex, 
six being in the graduating class. 

Having answered the requirements for ad- 
mission, the first duty of the student after 
entering the college is to familiarize one’s 
self with the new surroundings, the plan af 
studies, and the instruments as well as appli- 
ances needed in the work. The lectures, 
similar to those delivered in the medical col- 
leges, include anatomy, supplemented by 
practical dissection on human subjects, Physi- 


ology, Materia Medica, Chemistry, Pros- 
thetic Dentistry, Dental Pathology and 
Therapeutics. All practical work is done in 


the clinics in charge of an efficient body of 
Demonstrators. The acknowledged fact of 
women’s admission seems to make them 
welcome. Professors, Demonstrators, stu- 
dents—all treat us with the utmost courtesy, 
offering assistance where possible, and there 
is an existing entente cordiale, which re- 
assures the women of their position. 

In the Operative Department the women 
excel. They are earnest, conscientious, pains- 
taking and hard working; they appear 
especially adapted to the niceties of the work. 

There have been excellent mechanical 
dentists among women, and in Germany 
where special laboratories for such work are 
but few, the women superintend and give to 
all mechanical cases their personal attention. 
This department is not so cleanly, owing to 
the appliances necessary, and thus we find 
women preferring operative work. The 
preference does not however preclude their 
aptitude, as one of our professors assured me, 
that he had proportionately seen quite as 
many women efficient in the manipulation of 
prosthetic cases as men.. 

Once graduated, the hours of attendance 
on lectures done away with, the dentist finds 
her or himself in a quiet office or laboratory, 
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the work of the day outlined, and in a pro. 
fession, which though apparently a drain on 
the physique is in all reality more restful 
than occupations which call one away from 
home. One of my fellow-students, an a 
parently delicate girl when she entered col- 
lege, told me at the end of the first year, she 
had never been so well, even though her 
work had seemed infinitely more arduous 
than what she had been accustomed to, 
My own experience has only made me moreof 
a convert and assured me of a woman’s perfect 
physical fitness for this occupation. To those 
who ask the further and the to me so oft 
repeated question: ‘Do you feel confident 
of sufficient strength to extract teeth?” I 
would say: ‘Should I doubt my capability 
or strength, there are men who makea 
speciality of extraction and to whom such a 
case can be referred.’’ This would be no 
concession of weakness or inefficiency onthe 
part of the dentist, as there are men in the 
profession, occupying the foremost ranks, 
who have no forceps of any description in 
their cabinet and refer all these cases to the 
specialists. 

In actual practice man and woman alike 
have to be guided by no different code of 
ethics than that which rules every conscien- 
tious life. Of the reception accorded us by 
the men in the profession, personal ex- 
perience has convinced me of its being cordial 
and sincere. Their’s has been that perfect 
willingness to lend a helping hand so wel- 
come to all beginners. The First District 
Dental Society of New York, though it had no 
lady members on its list when my name was 
proposed, did not hesitate to accept the same. 
Invitations have been extended to visit the 
offices of some of the most capable and best 
known men in the profession, permitting me 
to reap full benefit of all I could absorb. At 
all the meetings and public clinics thus far 
attended, I have invariably met with courtesy 
and even cordiality. At a recent Anniversary 
Meeting of the above mentioned society, held 
in this city, which was attended by some six 
hundred men, the executive committee had 
placed on the list of clinical operators, the 
names of two women dentists,—Dr. Sophie 
Feltwell, of Pittsburgh, and myself. It was 
a personal pride that women should be rep- 
resented and that the profession at large 
should recognize the new departure. 

As a reply to the varied objections put forth 
to a woman’s undertaking the profession of 
dentistry, one can only ask for this general 
consideration: Let a young woman judict- 
ously select her vocation, let her exercise all 
perseverance and in the earnest fulfilment 
of her task seeming obstacles will, as it were, 
remove themselves. The observing of this 
‘eternal fitness’ will further aid in abolish: 
ing that class of girls, who claim ‘‘to have 
such an aching in them to be or do some 
thing uncommon, and yet a kind of awful 
assurance that they never shall.” 
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Ni her and fled into the outer dark- 
:; ness, nearly overthrowing Theo- 
dora who stood on the verandah 
with the smoking pistol in her hand. As 
she sprang into the room Mrs. Lennox drew 
adeep sigh of relief. 

“Oh, did I hit him?’’ The girl asked 
fushed with nervous excitement. ‘I only 
meant to frighten him, I was awfully afraid 
of hitting either of you, but when I saw him 
tie you I fired.”’ 

“My dear child! Perhaps you saved my 
life, we can’t tell what he might have done 
gext.”’ 

Mrs. Lennox was trembling in every limb 
so she could not stand, and pushing her 
gently into a chair, Theodora untied the 
cord that had made cruel red marks in her 
wrists. Just then, loud exclamations and 
the tramping of feet, drew the girl to the 
window. In hurrying up the street witha 
couple of men, Guy had found Jack Bassett 
only a few rods from the house. A bullet in 
his leg was causing him such pain, his flight 
was stopped, and he had fallen on the grass 
by the roadside. Great was the indignation 
when it was discovered that the burglar was 
one of the townsmen. His confederate 
made good his escape, or perhaps he had 
never assisted Jack in his bold attempt ; at 
any rate, nothing was ever seen of him, 
though the island-den was guarded fora long 
time, and Jack was safely lodged in jail in a 
neighboring town. 

The soft days of September glided into the 
golden October, and though Mrs. Lennox 
lingered, loth to go, when the bleak winds 
of November blew on the coast, she felt she 
must take her family back to their city home. 
Emily and Theodora parted with many 
hopes of meeting in the following summer, 
and Guy had already gone, after assuring 
Theodora that she was a ‘“‘trump,” “the 
bravest girlin the world!’’ She was very 
fond of Guy. He‘was so manly, so frank- 
hearted; that she often wished she had been 
blessed with just such a brother. 

The young girl saw them depart with a 
swelling heart, and for a time there was a 
vacancy inher life that no duty seemed to 
fill; but as books, magazines, and many 
kind messages came to the little house by 
the sea from their kind friend, assuring them 
all how much they were in her thoughts, 
Theodora settled down to her old life once 
more, letting the joy and brightness of her 
summer reflect in Reuben’s room and for his 
comfort. 






But as Christmas drew near, an unexpected 
trouble came to the little family. Brave, 
loving, ever busy Dorothy fell ill. She had 
overworked during an unusually warm sum- 
mer, and now succumbed to a slow fever. 
All care and responsibility fell on Theodora. 
One of the coldest winters had set in that 
had been known for years in that part of the 
country, and as Theodora saw their small 
stock of fuel diminish rapidly, and knew 
well there were no means for replenishing, 
she was greatly troubled. In her own little 
room under the eaves, she spent many sleep- 
less hours in planning how she might help 
these two who were so dear to her. She dis- 
liked to beg of Mrs. Lennox for Reuben and 
Dorothy, an intuitive delicacy made her feel 
that they might not be willing, though for 
herself she felt she ¢ould ask anything of 
their kind friend. If she only had some- 
thing that she could turn into ready money to 
bridge over the cold weather, to use for the 
necessaries of life. What was there? There 
was nothing in the humble little home that 
she cound sell, and her own possessions were 
so few! Ah, there was somethiug! She 
grew hot in a minute, then so cold she 
shivered all over. Yes she could repay the 
love that had been given her for so many 
years. But was she called on to make such 
a sacrifice? to sever the last and only link 
between herself and the possibility of ever 
finding her own mother? At first she put it 
from her as a temptation, she would let it be 
a last resource. Reuben would never allow 
it if he knew of it, and if she sold her locket, 
it must be unknown to him. Still, she felt 
that such a course would be right. 

When Dorothy was able languidly to move 
about the rooms, weak when strengthening 
food and tonics might make her well and 
strong again, when one scanty fire was all 
they dared allow themselves, and Reuben 
seemed losing what he had gained during 
the summer, when she saw all this she hesi- 
tated no longer. 

“Go to New York! Why, child, be you 
crazy? Why I never was in a railroad keer 
in my life!” 

‘But you will go with me, Mrs. Eliza, 
you won’t refuse me I know,”’ said the girl 
pleadingly. 

“Does Reuben know you think of sellin’ 
that locket?’”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ she answered, ‘‘and it is the only 
thing I ever kept from him in my life. But 
you don’t know how very poor we are this 
winter, Mrs. Eliza; mamma’s sickness has 
been so long, and papa is getting so weak !” 

But how can yousell it? Who wants such 
trash?’ asked the old lady. 

‘‘Oh, you will go with me to some store 
where they are willing to take such things! 
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And then I shall go to Mrs. Lennox and tell 
her how much papa needs his wine again, 
and she will help us, I am sure.” 

‘But,’ remarked the good woman, sitting 
down from the very inability to stand up, 
and still breathless with the audacity of Theo- 
dora’s proposition. 

“Do you know child, its all you’ve got ever 
to find your own mother with ?”’ “I know,” 
said Theodora, with fast-filling eyes. ‘‘I have 
been over all that a hundred times in my 
own mind; but if I can make papa and 
mamma well again, and give them needful 
things which they now lack, I feel it is right 
for me to part with my locket.”’ 

“‘T wish I was rich, rich as Cresus!”’ 
muttered Mrs. Eliza to herself. 

‘But say you'll go, you will, won’t you?”’ 
asked the girl coaxingly. 

‘*Theodory !”’ she said at last, ‘‘you’re a 
good gal! Reuben cast his bread on the 
waters; I allers told him so; and now it’s a 
returnin’ to him. Yes, I’ll go! We'll take 
the first train to-morrer, and you make it all 
right at home.”’ 

“T will,’ answered the girl joyfully. 
‘‘Papa is willing for me to go for a little 
visit to Mrs. Lennox, he said so.”’ 

‘*Well, we'll gointo all the stores in York, 
till we make ’em buy that locket; when you 
start right on a thing never give up, you 
know !”’ 

As Theodora hastened home to put all in 
readiness for her two days’ absence, Mrs. 
Eliza walked thoughtfully into her bed-room, 
and spread her small wardrobe on the bed ; 
it was very small, consisting of two dresses, 
but she knew that a momentous decision 
must be made, and she must look them care- 
fully over. She next climbed to an upper 
room and brought down an old fashioned 
red carpet bag, which had seen service fifty 
years before when her venerable father went 
to Washington; and as they traveled on 
horseback in those days, there was a large 
round handle by which it had been hung to 
the saddle. It was all Mrs. Eliza owned in 
which to carry what she needed, and the 
handle was no objection; for she thought if 
she kept it constantly in her hands, there 
would be no danger of losing it. Going to 
New York! She was conscious of a thrill of 
secret satisfaction, that she might be able 
to accomplish that journey, and see the great 
metropolis before she died. In spite of her 
great longing to go there, in all the years they 
had lived together, she had never been able 
to get Peleg started ; consequently, she had 
never been twenty miles from home in her 
life. She deliberated long between the two 
dresses ; one a black bombazine which had 
seen only two winter’s wear, the other a 
dark brown stiff gown which had been new 
the year before Peleg died. Finally she got 
into such a quandary, not knowing which one 
toselect, she concluded to let the weather 
settle it. Ifit were pleasant the next day, 

she would wear her best bombazine, and put 


the other in her bag to wear in case it 
stormed. 

In less than an hour after Theodora had 
left her, the carpet bag was packed, locked, 
aud set by the door in the kitchen. She 
told the ** Widder Jones,’’ when she stepped 
over the*'way a minute toward evening, 
‘‘she had been in such a kind of pucker all 
day she couldn't settle herself to nothing.” 

The next morning dawned as bright and 
sunny as any winter’s day need be. And 
when Theodora arrived at the little station, 
looking as bright and sparkling as the day 
itself, she found Mrs. Eliza pacing up and 
down the platform, clinging with both hands 
to the old carpet-bag, and the silver-bowed 
spectacles resting on her Roman nose. The 
black bombazine had carried the day, and 
the brown veil pinned so close under her 
chin, was to keep all dust and cinders from 
her best bonnet. 

Both Mrs. Eliza and Theodora greatly en- 
joyed the short ride to Camden, but the 
enjoyment of each was characteristic of her- 
self. Theodora, sitting next the window, 
looked with interest at the many people 
coming and going at the different stations, 
and the fast receding and ever changing 
landscape, gave her a new sense of pleasure 
which she showed with girlish innocence 
and delight. 

Mrs. Eliza sat on the outside of the seat 
to protect her charge from a rough contact 
with the crowd. 

The cars carried them safely outside of 
Philadelphia, where they were to change 
for New York. Entirely unaware of the 
trepidation of her companion, and relyin 
on her superior wisdom, Theodora follow 
her lead in all things. After inquiring of at 
least half a dozen different persons what 
train to take, and getting more and more 
confused with each answer, Mrs. Eliza and 
her charge at last accepted the polite invita- 
tion of a young man with a gilt band on his 
cap, to ‘‘to step right in here, Madam,” and 
they found themselves in a luxuriously up- 
holstered car, and each took a seat in a large 
revolving chair. ‘‘Now this seems more 
like bein’ in your own home, than a travlin’ 
with so many folks,’ remarked Mrs. Eliza 
complacently, settling herself back com- 
fortably, and depositing the precious carpet 
bag on the floor by her side. 

Presently the long train began to wind slowly 
out through the suburbs,and then with increas- 
ed speed away into the open country. After 
a while the young man with the gilt band on 
his cap came for their tickets, and they dis- 
covered that he was the conductor of the 
train, and at the same time another young 
man politely informed Mrs. Eliza that there 
would be extra pay for the privilege of sitting 
in the easy chair she was then occupying. 

“Why, this young man invited me im 
here!’ she exclaimed in astonishment. The 
polite conductor understanding the situation 
was allowing a smile to broaden his features, 
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when his glance fell on Theodora, whose look 

ofbewilderment seemed to appeal to his sym- 
thy. 

" Pet me see your tickets, madame!’’ 

After much searching in the depths of her 

ket, the good woman produced them, and 
waited anxiously while he took them in his 
hand, 

“Sorry,madam, you’re on the wrong train!”’ 

“Lands sake!’’ she exclaimed in conster- 
nation, and jumping from her seat, ‘‘ain’t 
this a goin’ to New York?” 

“No, Madam ; through train to Wilming- 
ton.” 

“Wilmington !’’ she echoed,’”’ ‘‘we don’t 
want to go there! What can we do? Do 
you hear, Theodory ?” 

“Perhaps this gentleman will explain to 
us what we had better do,’” remarked the 
girl, as the color mounted to her very hair 
when she realized how ridiculous their situa- 
tion must seem to him. 

“Certainly,” he replied politely, and he 
explained that it would be some time before 
they reached the next station; but when 
they arrived there they must get off and 
wait for a return train to Camden, where 
they must start afresh, and they could keep 
their seats until then. 

Theodora thanked him for his civility, and 
seeing that her companion was not as relia- 
ble as she had supposed, determined to keep 
her own eyes open, and perhaps they might 
not go astray again. 

It was late in the afternoon, and after 
much anxiety of mind, that at length they 
found themselves smoothly gliding on the 
right road to New York. Not until then did 
Mrs. Eliza have heart to draw a box from the 
depths of the old carpet-bag and say : 

“Now, Theodory, we will just have a bite 
of somethin’ to eat, and fortify ourselves for 
anything more that’s a comin’.”’ 

But nothing more happened to upset Mrs. 
Eliza’s equanimity, and late in the evening 
they found themselves safe and sound at Mrs. 
lennox’s door. It is needless to say that 
they were most cordially welcomed; and 
Mrs. Eliza was made to feel as comfortable 
as possible. As she sat in the handsome 
dining-room, eating the appetizing supper 
prepared for them, and noticed how refined 
and lady-like Mrs. Lennox looked in her 
quiet black silk, and when Emily came to 
greet them with more finery on her small 
person than Theodora had ever owned, the 
good lady complacently smoothed down her 
best bombazine, and congratulated herself 
that in her hurry on leaving home she had 
not forgotten her high horn comb. 

“Reckon they’re a goin’ to have com- 
pany,” she mentally concluded. So she 
excused herself, and thoroughly tired out 
with her day of excitement retired to the 
test she so much needed. 

Theodora concluded not to mention any of 
her troubles that night. After she and Mrs. 
Eliza had been out in the. morning and 
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disposed of the locket, she would then unbur- 
den her heart to Mrs. Lennox. Mrs. Lennox 
took her to her own dressing-room, where a 
bright fire burned on the hearth. She felt 
joy inexpressible in again seeing the young 
girl who so nestled in her heart. 

But seeing the tired rings under Theodo- 
ra’s eyes, she forbore to keep her; so she 
sent her to rest in a small room adjoining 
her own. Taking the fair head on her 
shoulder with a touch as tender and loving 
as Dorothy’s own, she smoothed back the 
hair from the blue-veined temples, whisper- 
ing as she did so: 

‘“‘Ah, my child, why do I love you so 
dearly? If you were my own I might be 
happy again!”’ 

‘**But what would papa do then ?”’ the girl 
asked, fondly returning her caress. ‘‘Oh, 
he is such a good man, and has always loved 
me as if I were his own.”’ 

Mrs. Lennox lifted the head from her 
shoulder, and looked questioningly into 
Theodora’s eyes. 

‘‘His own!’’ she repeated, ‘‘whose are 
you then?”’ 

‘Ah, we don’t know,”’ sadly answered the 
girl; ‘‘Mrs. Lennox, I have a long story to 
tell you to-morrow, too long for to-night. 
Will you listen? But I know you will for 
love of me?”’ 

‘“My child, is there anything I wouldn’t 
do for you? You startled me, for I never 
dreamed you were not Reuben’s own. But 
you are ready to drop with fatigue; so good- 
night, dear, dear child. May Heaven bless 
you.’’ And softly closing the door she left 
the young girl to herself. 

Two hours afterward, a figure in dressing 
gown and loosely flowing hair, stole softly 
to Theodora’s bedside. Gently bending over 
her and satisfied that she slept, Mrs. Lennox 
turned up the light. With one arm thrown 
over her head, the other on her breast, the 
bright golden hair, so like the watcher’s 
own, curling softly on her neck and far over 
the white pillow, Theodora slept as peace- 
fully as a baby. Mrs. Lennox fell on her 
knees ‘by the bed. What was this tender 
love that she felt for this young girl? As 
the sleeper threw one hand near the edge of 
the bed, the silent watcher laid her cheek in 
its soft palm. The girl muttered to herself, 
and moved uneasily in her sleep. When 
Mrs. Lennox rose and bent over her again, 
she saw that she clasped tightly in one hand 
something that was attached to a slender 
chain on her neck. Mrs. Lennox started as 
if she had been struck, and her face grew 

allid. Gently disengaging the locket from 

heodora’s hand with such trembling fingers 
that she twice dropped it, she touched the 
spring that had baffled Reuben and Dorothy 
so many years. As the locket flew open, 
one glance was enough for the unhappy 
woman, and turning down the light as she 
had found it, she stole softly out of the 
room. 
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VI. 

Ah, Mrs. Lennox knew now why she so 
loved Theodora! She knew why the young 
girl nestled closer in her heart than any one 
had ever done. The words ‘‘not Reuben’s 
own,’ she repeated over and over again. 
Could it be possible that the cruel waves had 
been merciful after all? How had the girl 
come into possession of the locket if it were 
notherown? As she paced up and down, u 
and down, with many possible and impossi- 
ble thoughts surging through her mind, the 
wild hopes of what might be were checked 
suddenly for doubt and uncertainty, while 
she seemed to shrink as if expecting a blow. 
What right had she after all these years to 
claim her child, and take her from a love 
which had sheltered her, when her own 
mother had cast her away? Must she find 
her treasure at last, only to lose it forever? 
If Theodora knew all, would she willingly 
come to her mother? Yet, had she not 
atoned for her fault by all these years of pain 
and repentance? ‘Theodora must decide. 
Keeping back nothing, she would lay before 
her the sad story of her life, with all its 
temptations, and the girl should come to, or 
leave her mother of her own free will. The 
look of yearning love which lighted her eyes, 
changed to one of firm determination to bear 
what might come as a just punishment for 
her sin. Sinking on her knees by the bed 
and burying her face deep in a pillow, as if 
she would shut out/all sight and sound, she 
spent the remaining hours of the night seek- 
ing other guidance than her own. 

When the morning came again, she rose, 
and crossing the room drew aside the curtains 
from the eastern window, letting in the 
brightsunshine, gaining comfort andstrength 
each minute as she watched the sun rising 
higher in the heavens; and though worn and 
haggard from her long vigil, her heart held 
more peace than it had known for years. 
Seating herself at her desk, she rapidly wrote 
sheet after sheet, stopping but once, when 
she wrapped a shawl about her shivering 
shoulders. 

‘“My dear child!” she began, ‘Before 
you read this, you will have found your open 
locket. Inside are the pictures of your own 
father and mother. I say ‘yours,’ for since 
you told me that you were not Reuben’s 
own child, a strange, wild hope has come to 
me. It is my face and my husband’s you 
wear on your breast. How you came by the 
locket you will tell me later, but I am very 
sure that you have never seen the inside of 
it until now. But, my darling! no, I will 
use no terms of endearment until you have 
heard my story, and it shall be your decision 
not mine, which will influence our future. 
You must read it faithfully to the end, let no 
impulse of affection make you decide until 
you know all. My parents died when I was 
a very little girl, leaving me to the care of 
an only brother who was ten years my senior. 
He was a seafaring man; consequently, 
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away from me many months in the year; so 
he placed me at a good school in Hamburg, 
Germany, where we lived. I passed a peace 
ful, quiet life there until I was about your a 
On one of his visits to me, my brother Fritz 
brought with him a friend, a tall, grave 
gentleman, more than twice my age. I was 
as young and innocent as you are; but I am 
sure that you have not my wicked, headstrong 
will. Suffice it to say, that the friend of my 
Fritz eventually became my husband. He 
was a good man, grave, stern and just; but 
having little patience with my youth and 
girlish frolics, and in no way sympathizing 
with my wish for a gay life in the great 
world. I was like a bird with its win 
clipped, longing to fly and could not. Had 
I loved my husband then, as I loved him 
later, I now know that he would ever have 
been my best friend and adviser. After two 
years a little girl came to us, like me in 
nothing but her golden hair. I had been 
carefully educated in music, for Fritz was 
not rich, and he said if anything happened 
to him I would thus be able to support my- 
self. Herr Hein, my teacher said I had the 
finest voice he had ever heard. I was praised 
and flattered, and my music became half my 
life, while Mr. Lennox did not know one 
note from another. 

When our child was about two years of 
age, one morning, when my husband was 
absent, Herr Hein came and begged of me 
to consent to take the leading part in two 
concerts that were to be given under royal 
favor. I had never sung in public, and hes- 
itated. I felt very sure that my husband 
would not approve of my doing so. It was 
a great compliment to my talent. I was 
very young, I was very vain, and I con- 
sented. The concerts were to be given during 
the following month. My husband, on his 
return, would not consent; he pleaded with 
me, and then he commanded; but I would 
not yield, and continued to attend the re- 
hearsals. 

Just at that time Mr. Lennox had a letter 
from New York. Urgent business called 
him home. Then he made a last appeal to 
me. Would I go with him, and for his sake 
give up the concerts? No, I would not. I 
would follow him immediately after they 
were over. But I had been courted, ap- 
plauded, and my pretty, vain head was com- 
pletely turned, and I would not yield. 
Would I let him take our child and nurse? 
For I was neglecting it, he knew, in my 
craze. Never shall I forget the look of scr- 
row and reproach that he gave me when I 
begged of him to leave us both. Would I 
could forever wipe the remembrance from 
my heart. He had not been gone a day, not 
even half a day, before I repented; but it 
was too late. 

Fritz was the captain of a bark that was 
to sail immediately for New York, where, 
on his arrival, he was to marry a Miss Cat- 
lin. I begged of him to take our child and 
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nurse, who was more faithful than its 
mother, to its father. I would follow after- 
ward. The look of reproach in my hus- 
band’s eyes would not let me rest, so I 
yielded a little to his wishes, but not as I 
should have done. Before my little one 
sailed, I clasped around her neck the locket 
you wear on yours, and then I, her vain, 
headstrong mother, let her go from me 
many, many hundred miles. My one little 
darling! A mere helpless infant. My arms 
and heart were empty, and I was terribly 
unished. But could any punishment be 
too hard for such a mother? I never knew 
ahappy moment afterward, and within two 
days of the concerts I broke my engagement 
and sailed for America. Oh, why did not 
the waves engulf me instead of my child? 
When I arrived, my husband met me with- 
out one word of reproach, but Fritz and our 
child never came. 

From two sailors who were washed ashore 
we learned of the shipwreck in one of our 
terrible equinoxial storms, and the loss of 
all on board but themselves. My husband 
loved me and he pitied me; but once, in his 
own great misery at our loss, he told me that 
Ihad killed my child just as surely as if I 
had given it poison. The words burned 
deep, and ever since then they have been 
present with me. He was spared to me for 
five years, and in his loving patience with 
my faults, I think I became a better woman. 
But he died, leaving me remorseful and un- 
happy, with immense wealth, and the educa- 
tion of his nephew and niece on my hands. 
My child! I make no excuses. I do not 
even plead with you. I have told my sad 
story, asitis your right to knowit. I feel 
sure that you are the child I sent from me, 
even before you tell me your own life. The 
resemblance you bear to both your father 
and uncle Fritz has often puzzled me. I 
sit here like a criminal, awaiting her sen- 
tence, but with a prayer in my heart. If 
you can forgive, come to your unhappy 

MOTHER. 

She opened Theodora’s door and laid the 
closely written papers on the girl’s pillow; 
but this time she neither bent over nor kissed 
the unconscious sleeper, but went softly back 
to her own room and waited. She pushed 
up the window that the cold air might cool 
her heated brain. 
sat there, not once moving from an attitude 
of intense listening. Then the door between 
the rooms was gently opened and Theodora 
entered in her night dress, with only a light 
wrapper thrown around her. She had hastily 
thrust her feet into slippers, while her long 
hair fell like a vail to her waist, and her eyes 
were red and swollen with weeping. 

Mrs. Lennox rose to her feet, her face 
growing white and every feature quivering. 
As the young girl came forward, her strength 
seemed to leave her, and sinking to her 
knees on the carpet, she awaited her child 
with outstretched arms. 


An hour passed as she. 
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‘Ts it my own, own little daughter?” 

‘‘Oh, my dear, dear mother!’’ was the 
sobbing answer, and as they clasped one 
another in a close embrace. The draft from 
the open window closed the door, would it 
not be intrusion to open it? 

The beautiful spring has come! In the 
quiet village of Benton the grass is green 
and velvety with a newsweetness. The trees 
are putting forth bright fresh leaves. Fruit 
trees with their pink and white blossoms are 
filling the air with fragrance. Flowers are 
blooming, birds are singing, and the whole 
world seems filled with joy, beauty and sun- 
shine ! 

In the old mansion on the cliff road there 
is unusual excitement. Large trunks and 
many stand in the hall, locked and strapped, 
ready for departure. On the morrow Mrs. 
Lennox and her daughter, with Reuben 
and Dorothy will go to New York. A long 
day’s rest will be needed there for Reuben ; 
then they will sail for Europe, where he will 
seek the specialist in Paris, and where all 
will be done for him that love, money and 
skill can do, but the result is in the Lord’s 
hands. As longas Reuben and Dorothy live, 
they will ever be the loving care of the 
grateful mother and her child, and Theodora 
has her wish after all, for it will be her 
money which is to help make Reuben well 
again. 

For the next two years the little brown 
house by the sea will be closed, while its 
master seeks health and strength in a foreign 
land, and while Theodora is receiving in- 
structions in many things which her imper- 
fect education lacks. She and her mother 
will never be far from Reuben at any time, 
and though he knows he is no longer first in 
Theodora’s heart, he feels it is as it should 
be, and rejoices in her joy. Guy will join 
them in the fall; but Emily cannot be spared 
by her invalid mother. In and out the large 
pleasant dining room servants are quietly 
moving. My Lady Theodora, the young 
mistress of the house, sits at the head of the 
table, girlish and sweet in her simple white 
dress, with no ornament save her crown of 
soft, golden hair. On her right is Reuben, 
half sitting, half reclining in his chair, the 
old loving smile lighting his face whenever 
it turns to the young girl by his side. He 
will always be the same clear-sighted, noble- 
hearted Reuben wherever he goes or what- 
ever may befall him. Brave, loving Dorothy 
sits near, ever to be as his right hand to him. 
Her face shows health and strength again, 
for though Theodora did not sell her locket, 
nourishing food and many dainty luxuries 
have not been wanting in the brown house. 
Often Dorothy’s eyes turn with affection to 
the lady who sits opposite Theodora. Can 
it be possible that two short months can thus 
have changed the sad-eyed woman whom we 
have known as Mrs. Lennox? To please 
Theodora, she has to-day laid aside her deep 
mourning and donned a soft gray silk. 
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128 MY LADY THEODORA. 


Happiness has come to her after all these 
_— which she accepts with a grace and 

umility that add to her loveliness, while the 
peaceful spirit and the contented mind are 
drawing nearerevery day. Theodora is very 
proud of her mother, and sitting there sur- 
rounded by their friends, their glances meet 
in perfect love and confidence. 

Miss Kathy is there with her brown eyes 
and cheeks brighter than ever. When she 
returned from her Boston trip there was 
hanging in her little home a large picture of 
her Fritz. It did not need the loving note 
which was lying on the table underneath, to 
assure h¢r that it was Theodora’s love which 
had put it there. 

Last, but not least, between Guy and 
Emily sits Mrs. Eliza in her best black bom- 
bazine and high horn comb. There is no 
hesitation this time as to what she shall 
wear—the best she owns is donned for Theo- 
dora’s farewell dinner party. Every once in 
a while the good lady slyly wipes a suspi- 
cious moisture from the silver-bowed specta- 
cles, for she cannot yield without a sigh 
what has really been the very sunshine of 
her life for fifteen long years. Mrs. Eliza 
is getting to be an old lady, and she realizes 
that Theodora will now take new scenes and 
new faces into her life. But she heartily 
rejoices with the girl while she resigns her 
office as mother. 

So she surreptitiously puts her handker- 
chief back into her pocket, and joins in the 
merry flow of conversation going on around 
her, leaving her tears for another time. What 
a good time they are having! Guy actually 
bubbles over with fun and merriment, and 
Theodora helps him. He begins to realize 
his delight in having such a lovely new 
cousin, and is determined that her party shall 
beasuccess. Then Theodora carefully wheels 
Reuben’s chair into the library to where they 
all adjourn, and with a glance of approval 
from her mother, she goes to a closet, and with 
a blushing shyness brings therefrom a large 
flat package and places it in Miss Kathy’s 
hands, and then brings another, the same 
size, the same shape, in fact exactly like it, 
and presents it to Mrs. Eliza. 

Each is a fine crayon-head of herself, a 
gift she feels sure that each will prize when 
she is far away from them. 

The “‘ohs!”’ and ‘‘ahs!’’ are wonderful to 
hear, and Miss Kathy flutters up to the young 
girl, like some night bird, and kisses her 
fondly. Mrs. Eliza walks across the room 
with her treasure, and stands it against a 
chair, where it will catch the full light from 
the window. 

‘* Why, Theodory, child! it’s just you your- 
self! only it don’t speak; I never had nothin’ 
I shall set such store by!’’ and the old lady 
actually beams with delight. She gives a 
little scornful sniff in the direction of the 
little spinster when she hears her enthusiastic 
thanks for her picture, and sees that she owns 


the counterpart of her own—but her animos. 
ity toward the unsuspecting Miss Kathy is 
lightened a little through their common loss 
of Theodora, the remembrance of which, in 
spite of the good woman’s stern determina- 
tion brings the handkerchief from her poe. 
ket again. ‘‘And what am I to have, tore. 
mind me of my new cousin while she is 
wandering in foreign lands !’’ asks Guy, fully 
understanding the situation and coming to 
the rescue. 

Theodora goes to the table drawer and 
takes therefrom the small plated pistol which 
she found on the island. 

‘*There! take it Guy! You may use it, I 
never shall, and please never let me see it 
again. It sends a shiver all over me‘when I 
think of that night.”’ 

‘*Did you give me this that I may ever 
remember my little cousin’s most wonderful 
courage ?’’ he asks taking it in his hand. 

‘‘No indeed, Guy! When you see it, just 
remember that but for your thoughtfulness 
you might never have had any cousin, and 
we might not all be here to-day,” with which 
words she crossed over to her mother’s side 
evidently asking some favor which makes 
Mrs. Lennox shake her head and smile on 
the girl who still pleads, not willing to take 
‘‘no’’ foran answer. Her mother hesitates, 
and then yields, saying lovingly, 

‘** Ah, dear, you know that I can refuse you 
nothing to-day !”’ 

Theodora rewards her with an arm thrown 
over her neck and a loving embrace, and 
escorts her to asmall upright piano. Guy 
is laughing gayly with Miss Kathy, and 
Theodora raises her hand. 

‘* Now all listen, mother is going to sing.” 

Instantly all is quiet, as clearly and sweetly 
the beautiful voice of Mrs. Lennox floats 
through the room. For the first time in 
fifteen long years, and for Theodora’s sake 
she sings again. Her audience is neither 
fashionable nor critical, but never has the 
sweetness of her voice been more apparent, 
and never has she given her hearers more 
pleasure. 

It is merely a simple, happy carol, but as 


‘sung by Mrs. Lennox it seems like a glad 


outpouring of her whole heart. 


Oh, the flowers of May 
Are blooming to-day ! 
And over the mountain the soft breezes bring 
A message of love 
From the good God above, 
For all to rejoice in the beauty of Spring. 


Bright sunbeams are dancing, 
Glistening and glancing, 

With clear notes of fakuees, the little birds sing. 
Freshness and sweetness, 
Have met in completeness, 

And laden with fragrance the pure breath of Spring. 


Oh ! banish all sorrow ! 
Fear not for the morrow ! ; 
Let peace and thankfulness to your hearts bring 
The message of love 
From the good God above, 
And gladly rejoice in the beautiful Spring. 
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Jack Balfour's Womance. 





BY GEORGE E. R. PIERCE. 





HE action of this tale com- 
mences on one of those narrow 
streets that lead up to the State 

5) House, on the northerly 

side of Beacon Hill, Bos- 
ton. It was an unpretentious street of old- 
fashioned, unpretentious houses, the homes 
of the few remaining conservative Boston- 
ians who still cluster around ‘‘the hill,” 
while the younger generation builds its 
stately mansions, resplendent with terra 
cotta and beautiful ‘‘newness’’ on the low 
unhealthy ‘‘made’’ land of the Back Bay. 
But one by one these old families die out 
and then a sign is posted on the walls of the 
house, and a line inserted in the morning 
paper signifying the ‘‘willingness” of the 
new occupant to “‘ receive a few select board- 
ers in a private family,” etc., etc. In such 
a house Jack Balfour lived, and painted, and 
dreamed. 

Jack was an artist, and being young and 
not possessed of an overplus of this world’s 
goods, he set up his household gods in an 
upper back room with a glorious view of 
chimney pots stretching out below him and 
beyond these the river, the distant hills and 
then—the sky. 

It was an untidy room, in fact the adjec- 
tive untidy scarcely expresses it ; numberless 
canvasses in different stages of completion, 
covered with dust, hung upon the wall, each 
at a different incline or leaned affectionately 
against the chair legs. Art and the practical 
were upon equal terms in Jack’s room, and a 
portfolio sought and found good fellowship 
with Jack’s boots upon the large square 
table, littered with books, pipes, paints and 
bottles. The broad window seat was the 
largest clearing in the room and that only 


‘ when Jack was out or painting at the heavy 


oaken easel that disputed with the table for 
possession of the floor. 

Jack Balfour was in love. A real case of 
“gone,’”? as he tersely expressed it; with 
especial emphasis on the vea/, for Jack had 
been “‘ gone”? so many times that his associ- 
ates had grown skeptical. 

And who was the object of his affection ? 
is the first question one would ask ; well that 


was exactly the question that was perplexing 
Jack as he incumbered the window-seat and 
solemnly puffed at a dingy, evil looking pipe ; 
he knew her name and that was all. Miss 
Damon, and she lived across the street in 
No. 42. 

Now, regarding Miss Damon, these facts 
constituted the total of Jack’s knowledge; 
but by dint of sundry conversations with his 
somewhat garrulous landlady, Jack learned 
that No. 42 was owned by a Mr. James 
Damon, a wealthy, retired banker, who 
moved in the highest circles of blue-blooded 
culture. This was all Mrs. Goodsoul knew, 
and this she repeated over and over again, 
but the allusion to the ‘highest circles” 
rather wet-blanketed Jack’s aspirations, for 
being dependent upon his brush, and having 
no particular fame, he had no ‘‘entree’’ to 
that seventh heaven. 

Had he ever met Miss Damon? Well no, 
hardly in the conventional nineteenth cen- 
tury way; he had seen her go in or out of 
No. 42 occasionally, and at the Bellamy’s 
(his club, in vernacular, ‘‘Bellum’s’’) last 
exhibition, he had stood near by while she 
sothewhat harshly criticised a ‘‘ genre’’ piece 
of his, and it was this recollection of her 
that lived in Jack’s head, ‘‘heart’’ he would 
have said. 

He could see her as then, in the soft glow 
of the lights, her slight suple figure en- 
veloped in a huge fur cloak, her small head 
thrown back and an expression of critical 
interest resting prettily on her face. Jack, 
on inquiring, ascertained her name, and per- 
haps, later on in the evening, might have 
been presented. But it had not been so 
ordered, and time passed on. Jack the while 
remaining true to his ideal, probably because 
no other fair face had broken in upon this 
latest vision. 

Let it not be supposed that he had fore- 
sworn all other maidens. Oh! no; only 
innocent flirtations, occasionally an uncon- 
ventional supper, and other incidents, divert- 
ed his loneliness. 

Jack was aroused from his meditations by 
loud knockings at the door and then the 
entrance of one of his few ‘‘ chosen.” 
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130 JACK BALFOUR’S ROMANCE. 


‘‘Ned’’ Hamlin was a talented young actor 
in an up-town theatre, who, could he have 
been persuaded to exert himself might have 
made his ‘“‘mark’’ a very wide and shining one. 

‘*Hallo Ned, what’s the news—sit down, 
not on that chair though, its as rheumatic 
and shaky as Mrs. G. herself ;’’ said Jack in 
one breath as he unlimbered himself from 
the window-seat and pushed his tobacco-box 
over the table to his friend. 

‘“‘Nothing much,’’ responded Hamlin; 
‘just thought I’d step in from the “ Bel- 
lum’s.”” By the way do you know that the 
Brush and Chiselers are going to exhibit 
shortly in connection with the ‘‘ Bellum’s?”’ 

‘“No! is that so?” 

‘Fact! heard it this morning from Brain- 
ard, he’s secretary of the B. and C’s. Give 
you ‘the tip so’s you can get to work on 
something before it’s given out at the Bel- 
lum’s.”’ 

Now the Brush and Chisel Club is the 
best, that is highest priced, that Boston 
affords, and a union with them would usher 
Jack into those far regions where dwelt Miss 
Damon; he was delighted when Hamlin, 
after a few bits of gossip started for rehearsal 
and he sat long in deep thought. 

‘*By jove! I have it,’”’ he exclaimed, sud- 
denly starting from his reverie ; selecting a 
large canvas he was soon busily at work 
whistling and singing the while, and now 
and then smiling with complete satisfac- 
tion. 

That night at the Bellamy Club Rooms it 
was officially given out that there would be 
a union exhibition with the Brush and Chisel 
Club two months from date. Then there 
arose a clamor of voices and after that each 
member looked upon the others with dis- 
trust; boon companions separated for the 
time and the air of the club rooms was heavy 
with forced pleasantries ; of art no one spoke 
nor of anything artistic lest he should reveal 
the theme of some unfinished canvas, over 
which he had worked and sighed and hoped. 
Jack Balfour like the others was very dis- 
creet and mysterious, talked common-places 
and kept his secret to himself. 

The night of the reception and the open- 
ing of the union exhibit came; it was all 
that could be desired. The rooms were 
thronged with elegantly dressed women, and 
men in claw-hammer coats, and fat dowagers 
with opera glasses. Short-haired, spectacled 
‘“‘blues”’ discussed learnedly, ‘‘impasting,’’ 
“‘chiara oscura,”’ “‘tone,’’ ‘‘quality,’’ ‘‘text- 
ure,’’ “handling,”’ etc., etc. 

Brilliant people were there too ; that short, 
stout man over there, apart from the crowd, 
was a distinguished novelist; and that dark- 
eyed dyspeptic was a poet, exiled for sundry 
political opinions that savor of anarchism— 
he has perpetuated his name by selling it to 
a tobacco manufacturer for a new brand of 
cigars. Actors, musical people, society and 
society’s pets were there; artist’s congratu- 
lating and receiving congratulations; the 


sphinx-faced critic and the paper correspond. 
ent; all were there. 

Around one picture however, there gather. 
ed a group of admirers, the catalogue read: 


No. 182—An Adverse Criticism. 
RALFOUR. 

It was a large canvas and represented an 
art exhibition, in the foreground a slight 
girlish figure, muffled in a long fur cloak, 
stood, catalogue in hand, before one of the 
pictures, looking at it with a pretty expres. 
sion of condemnation ; in the background a 
mass of shadow with a figure faintly out- 
lined, presumably the artist, looking at this 
adverse criticism of his work. 

It was a fine picture, full of life and true 
in coloring and detail ; but beyond this it 
had an attraction, it was a portrait of Miss 
Damon. 

Society was enchanted; it had had its 
portrait painted, even in costume, but here 
was a character, a scene, as well as mere 
portraiture. Everybody saw, admired and 
went home and wrote a congratulatory note 
to the unconscious Miss Damon, and the 
Beacon for the next Saturday read as follows: 


“Miss Ethel Damon, P: street, sur- 
prised and delighted society at the union 
exhibition with a portrait of herself, in char- 
acter. The picture, No. 182—an ‘ Adverse 
Criticism ’—is a work of rare merit, as well 
as an excellent likeness. The artist, Mr. 
John Balfour, is a well known member of 
the Bellamy Club,”’ etc., ete. 


Ethel Damon was ill on the evening of the 
reception, and consequently knew nothin 
whatever of the sensation she had creat 
until the letters began to arrive ; as the truth 
gradually dawned upon her, she knew not 
whether to be indignant or amused at the 
audacity of the artist whose unconscious 
model she had been. She persuaded her 
father to write to Mr. John Balfour and offer 
to buy the painting ; and so one morte 
Jack received the following letter at his clu 
address : 

MR. JOHN BALFOUR— 

Sir:—Please name your price for your 
painting at the union exhibit. Though I 
condemn, I can but admire the audacious 
spirit in one who uses a, to him unknown, 
society lady, as a model, in order to sell the 
work. 





Respectfully, JAMES DAMON. 


To this Jack sent the following laconic 
reply : 
MR. JAMES DAMON— : 

Dear Sir :—Thanking you for your kind 
offer, I beg leave to tell you that the picture 
you refer to is not for sale. 

Yours, JOHN BALFOUR. 

And that ended the affair, for a time at 
least ; for when the first snow fell Mr. James 
Damon and Ethel left the city, and No. 42 
was closed up. 
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COMPLAINING. 


Luck seemingly came to Jack after that 
picture, and he rose in his profession to fame, 
aud what is more substantial, wealth ; and he 
no more quartered in the upper back room 
of the house opposite No. 42. 

Two years passed by and found Jack Bal- 
four on board the steamer at Liverpool 
en route for Boston, after a year’s dream- 
life in Italy. The same Jack, the audacious 
fellow that stole the model; a little older, and 
his wild oat sowing about over, but for all 
that the same old Jack. 

On the first day out, on looking over the 
cabin list, he saw the names, James Damon 
and Miss Ethel Damon, both of Boston. 

“Ye Gods!’ he murmured, ‘I’m in luck ; 
she is Miss Damon still; I should have 
thought her married by this time. How- 
ever, I must get an introduction.”’ 

This was easy enough now, and he soon 
found himself alone with her upon the prome- 
nade deck. ‘‘I wonder if she recollects the 
name,’’ he thought; but Ethel was very gra- 
cious, in fact so much so, that in an hour’s 
time Jack was as much in love as he had fan- 
cied himself two years before. 

Three days out, the shaft broke, and the 
leviathan of the sea pulled slowly along by 
her sails alone; the days were warm and the 
winds light, and the twenty-eight days’ pas- 
sage was to Jack, under such circumstances, 
atwenty-eight days’ dream. 

There were long talks in cosy corners, un- 
observed by others, promenades up and down 
the moonlit deck; and then again, Mr. 
Damon never troubled them, he seldom stir- 
ming from the smoking-room below decks. 

Altogether, it was not strange that on the 
last night out, when they were walking along 
the deck, that Jack slipped his arm around 
Ethel’s waist, nor was it strange that he 
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whispered something in a low, intense voice, 
for her and her alone. But it was strange 
that Ethel should free herself from his em- 
brace and say quite loudly and very em- 
phatically—no! Jack looked dazed—it could 
not be—this woman had unreservedly ac- 
cepted his attentions and had led him on by 
all those subtle witcheries that women know 
so well, to believe that she returned his affec- 
tion. He looked so miserable that she pitied 
him, and laying her hand on his arm said: 
‘‘[’m so sorry, Mr. Balfour, indeed Iam. I 
knew you when I heard your name, and I 
meant to punish you for using me as 
you did in that picture ; but indeed, indeed, I 
did not think it would come to this. You 
see I have been engaged a year, and am now 
coming home to be married. Oh! what can 
I say ’— 

‘*Say nothing,’’ said Jack; ‘‘I have made 
an ass of myself, Miss Damon ; forgive me; 
forget what I have said, as—as I shall try to 
—good night.’’ He turned away and then 
came back and took her hand. 

‘*Good night and—good-bye.”’ 

He turned and left her, nor did he see her 
again ; but two weeks later, on her marriage 
night, she received a case which, on opening, 
contained the picture, ‘‘An Adverse Criti- 
cism,’’ to which was affixed a card which 
read: 


‘‘ With the sincere congratulations of 
‘*JOHN BALFOUR.”’ 


Thus ended Jack’s romance. For a few 
months he was bitter and cynical, flirted des- 
perately and numerously; drank a little and 
looked so interestingly despondent that he 
was universally voted by the ladies to be 
‘*charming.”’ 

We may still hope for him. 





Complaming. 


Oh flagrant sun ! that all day long 
Beats 1n upon my musing, 
Me thinks ’tis nearly time to set, 
Thine ardent rays my soul doth fret, 
Oh dim thine over shining light, 

It should be night. 


Oh fiercely gorgeous summer sky 

That o’er the world doth bend, 

With red and gold thy robes bedecked 

With scorching fire thy blue is flecked 

Oh let thy burning clouds pass by, 
For rest I sigh. 


Oh busy, busy bee, that sings 
Thy humming drumming song 
From tree to bush—from bush to flower, 
To hum and drum from hour to hour, 
Take to anothef world thy song, 

It is too long. 


Oh worrying, hurrying, tireless tread 

Of playing thihdan's teak, 

Up and down with ceaseless patter 

Busy hands, and voices chatter, 

Oh sleep, come take their fearful strife 
From out my life. 


Oh weary sighing southern wind, 
That whispers of a rainy day 
Through withered grasses creeping 
O’er faded flowers weeping, 
Oh cease thy moaning—crying 
Everything is dying. 
—BERTIE WILLIS. 








HILL-TOP. 





KATE SANBORN IN HER OLD HOME IN BREEZY NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
VILLAGE STREETS AND WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 





am writing my second New York 

letter from a breezy hill top, in a 

beautiful little village; a college 

town where ‘Old Dartmouth” 

stands, a venerable mother of no- 
ble sons. Rather say I am trying to write, 
but nature and the glorious weather, and 
two perfect weeks of sunshine, are too 
much for me. ‘‘On every height there 
is repose’’ sounds very grand, but I doubt 
its truth as it is meant to be applied; 
for none are more lonely, restless and unsat- 
isfied than those who stand far above their 
fellows, and are striving for even higher at- 
tainments. But on a hill-topin June, repose 
is certain ; if conscience and digestion do not 
disturb. I am not ashamed to own that after 
trudging up here and duly admiring the 
scenery, I laid down on the piney carpet and 
have just waked from a refreshing nap. 
The pine trees above my head and the long 
line that skirts the river bank, are charming 
me with their multitudinous murmurings 
(they do not “‘sigh’’ until the approach of 
November), music I would not exchange for 
‘*Tristan and Isolde,’’ or Thomas, or Dam- 
rosch, or Vander Stucken with a full or- 
chestra. Green hills are on every side as I 
lift my eyes, and blue mountains rise peak 
on peak far beyond. 

* Aloft on sky and mountain wall, 

Are God’s great pictures hung.”’ 

‘And listen to the various songs; of bird 
song, and splashing oars, the sharpening of 
a scythe in a neighboring field, and the hum 
of the busy insect world. 

As a queer servant of mine once expressed 
it, ‘‘ Yis’m, there do seem to be pretty much 
always something a sgueakin’ in natur.”’ 

I am fairly intoxicated with the exuberant 
beauty of the country ; daisies and butter- 
cups have a new meaning for me. I cannot 
keep in the carriage during our long morn- 
ing drives, but delight in wanderings through 
the meadows, picking an armful of ferns 
and wild flowers ; even longing to wade in 
the merry, stone-impeded brook that I fished 
in when a child. 

Looking back on a busy, hurried, exciting 


year in the city, much of the time seems 
wasted ; too much of everything. ‘Too many 
lunches, too many dinners, and too many 
courses for either health or enjoyment ; too 
many receptions, and too crowded for com. 
fort; concerts too long, and too many en. 
cores ; too many amateur elocutionists with 
too many selections in their repertoire ; too 
many papers and magazines which must be 
read; far too many new novels and so on, 
The great lesson to be learned is to hold back 
and not attempt too much, however great 
the temptation or the need. As Jenny June 
wisely said to me, ‘‘ the secret of life is elim- 
ination ;” learning not te wear out soul and 
body. 

Society has become a series of exactions 
and ‘‘duties,’’ which assume undue import 
ance. I heard in Washington last winter of 
one popular young lady, who actually was 
worn to a shadow and gave up the ghost, 
from such a continued strain in—‘‘ pouring 
tea’’ for her various friends. She grew thin- 
ner, and paler, till the end came. And what 
an account to render np. 

“Died of pouring tea!’’ 

Too much undress and overdress in opera 
boxes. I know of two deaths from that silly 
and wicked cause. If one can afford the 
luxury of a box for the season, she ought to 
have sufficient independence to dress as she 
please, without regard to the edicts of fashion. 

What slaves we all are, not alone in the big 
cities, for the farmer’s wife who lives in al- 
most complete solitude, is just as anxious to 
be in the fashion as regards her best gown 
and Sunday bonnet, as the most frivolous 
city belle. Why are we such fools in this 
matter? One of my friends tells me she has 
to ask permission of her sister to take off her 
jet loaded, heavy skirt when she goes to her 
home for a Sunday dinner. But to wear 4 
lighter skirt, to abjure the “‘bag’’ that rests 
Heavily on the very part of the back that 
ought to be kept free from weight and heat, 
to dare to look as nature made one, O, no! 
we cannot, we do not wish to be conspicuous, 
or look ‘‘queer.’”” But I am not intending to 
sermonize on the way we are, most of us, 
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committing suicide in one form or another. 

Last evening I spent at the delightful home 
of Prof. A. S. Hardy, the author of ‘‘ But Yet 
aWoman,”’ and the ‘‘ Mind of Destiny.”” He 
jsa most. versatile man; being a fine musi- 
cian, translating for you the thoughts of the 
great composers in a way that rests your soul ; 
abrilliant mathematician, who has published 
avolume on ‘‘ Quaternions,’’ and an unusu- 
ally good converser. We took tea on the 
road vine-shaded piazza, looking out on the 
Vermont hills; and then came music, whist 
and charming chat. His wife told me that 
they break fasted in this semi-out-door fashion 
fom May to October; and we wondered why 
people didn’t generally adopt this sensible 
custom in summer-time. There is no more 
agreeable society anywhere than can be found 
ina college town, if the professors are only 
willing to emerge from their studies, and let 
themselves down to social pleasures. There 
has fortunately been as much progress and 
improvement in this direction as in Andover 
Theology, or the dropping of ministerial 
buckrum everywhere. The round-shoul- 
dered recluse, the bloodless absent-minded 
teacher of former days, is almost a creature 
of the past; our present Greek Professor is 
not afraid his dignity will be impaired, or his 
scholarship doubted if he goes down town in 
his tennis suit; and the students value his 
friendship and instruction all the more, be- 
cause he can beat them with his racket as 
well as his ‘‘roots.’’ Card playing in my 
childhood was strictly tabooed, and dancing 
ditto. So the young men played continually 
insecret, if they had to steal away to some 
hay loft, or creep behind a bed ! And stealthy 
drives were often taken to a second-class 
“tavern,’’ where undesirable partners for 
waltz and quadrille were found in abundance. 


Some mothers thought it safer for their 
children not to go into the garden on Sun- 
fay, lest the holiness of the day might be 
disturbed. 

Now, cards are played in almost every 
home, and we are annually invited to a 
commencement 6a//, where several of the pro- 
fessors’ wives assist in receiving the guests. 
We are apt to think that a little village 
ever changes. But when I return to this 
dear old home, I feel like a feminine Rip 
Van Winkle, or a corpulent ghost; for in 
Wenty years almost all the houses have 
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changed owners, and the cemetery holds all 
that is left on earth of my former friends. 
One custom of by-gone days still remains ; 
a habit, I believe, in all country towns where 
little happens and where there is not much 
for natural curiosity to feed on. It used to 
disturb me, when after a year of overwork 
I would return to my father’s house for much 
needed rest, with no definite plan for the 
future, to be promptly attacked by interroga- 
tories as to the precise length of my stay. 
It was half-kindness, and now I smile where 
I used to be annoyed; but sitting under the 
pines, reviewing the past, I would like to 
enter a gentle protest against this prevailing 
fault in very feeble doggerel, or pup-erel, 
without a bit of ill-nature, just a humorous 
view of a queer custom. 
‘“ABOUT HOW LONG DO YOU STAY?” 
Once more to my childhood’s home, 
I turn my weary feet; 
I sigh for it’s peace and rest, 
For the long elm-shaded street. 
As the train slows up, two men 
From the rival coaches pop 
Their eager questions into my ear: 
‘Ride up? How long do you stop?” 
Pausing to throw off the mail, 
While I scarce can endure delay, 
The clerk, with bag on his arm, 
Says: ‘‘ Miss Kate, how long do you stay?” 
A kind friend hails the coach, 
So glad to see me, you know; 
Shakes hands and eagerly asks: 
‘* How soon shall you have to go?”’ 
“‘Go?” why, I had just reached home, 
That seems sufficiently plain ; 
Yet am assailed on every hand 
With ‘‘ How long do you remain?” 
If I had fashionable nerves 
I should surely go insane, 
There seems such a general desire 
To know ‘‘ how long I remain.’’ 
At morn or night or noon, 
In sunshine or in rain, 
In parlor, store or church, 
I hear the one refrain. 
‘* About how long do you stop?” 
‘* How long do you remain ?’’ 
“What are your plans for leaving?” 
“When next do you take the train?” 


‘* When do you ¢hink you shall go?”’ 
‘‘Can’t you give us the exact day?” 
Till roused by the constant quiz, 
I rise to explain and say— 


When I’m brought back in a box, 
And over my corpse they pray, 
’T will be a grim comfort to know 
Just how long I'm going to stay !! 
KATE SANBORN. 











To-day and To-morrow. 


THE EVENTS AND INVENTIONS THAT ARE Most TALKED ABouT. A CHAPTER 
oF CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 


HIS is an age of great and startling projects. A 
T proposition has now been made for the leading 
Roman Catholic nations of Europe to purchase Pal- 
estine of Turkey, and make the Pope its temporal 
ruler: he to make his head-quarters at Jerusalem, 
which would thus become the capital of the Christian 
world. For, it is hoped that terms might be tendered 
to the Greek church,which might result in its union 
with the Roman Catholic organization. The sugges- 


tors of this magnificent programme are not without 
hopes that the Episcopal churches, or at least some 
ofthem, may come into this reorganization of the 
Christian world. The Papacy just nowis in an anom- 
alous position. The Pope and his Cardinals say they 
must have some foot-hold on the earth where the 
church will not be subordinate to any civil authority. 
At Rome, in the Vatican, the pope is only the subject 
of the King of Italy—a state of things opposed to all 
the traditions of the church in past ages, ever since 
it became a spiritual power—it has had temporal au- 
thority in its own domain, and it wishes to return 
again to the old conditions. There is no hope that 
the Italian people will consent that the Eternal City 
shall ever again pass under the dominion of the head 
of the Catholic Church. If the seat of its temporal 
power should be transferred from Rome, there is no 
other spot on earth so appropriate as Jerusalem, with 
the Holy Land as its appendage. 


+ * * of * 4 * * 
HE above scheme may seem chimerical, but the 
inroads of agnosticism and unbelief generally, 
may yet cause a reunion of the most orthodox church 
organizations. The differences of doctrine between 
the Catholic, Greek and Episcopal churches are tri- 
fling compared with the gulf which separates all ec- 
clesiastical organizations from the various forms of 
modern unbelief. Then as to Palestine, it has been 


the hope of many christians, as well as Jews, that 
the chosen people—the Israelites—would be restored 
totheir ancient heritage ; but this seems very unlikely, 
for the modern Jew is naturally a banker, trader, 
and manipulator of vast enterprises. His commer- 
cial talents would be wasted in a country like Pales- 
tine, which has neither population nor business. 
Those who profess to be able to forecast the future,pre- 
dict that the Holy Land will in time become the bat- 
tle field between Russia and the powers of Western 
Europe. It is the interest, indeed, of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Italy, to push back Russia from 
the Mediterranean sea. Hence the purchase ofthe 
Suez Canal by England, and her moc per d of 
Cyprus as a depot for military and naval stores. 
The prize Russia has in view is Constantinople and 
the trade of the Mediterranean. But to this consum- 
mation Western Europe will object, and the battles 
may be fought in Syria to cover the Suez Canal and 
keep open the road to India. 
* * * * * & * * 
ee POTTER, of New York, makes a plea for 
funds to build a great Protestant Cathedral tobe 
known as St. John the Divine. This structure he 
wishes to be worthy not only of New York, but of 
the Protestant world. So far the Roman Catholics 
have had a practical monopoly of the highest forms 
of church architecture. There is nothing in mod- 
ern times comparable to the great religious edifices 
such as St. Peters at Rome, St. Paul in London, or 


the Cologne, Milan or Antwerp Cathedrals. St. Pat- 
rick’s, on Fifth Avenue, New York, is the most not- 
able church in America ; but it was built by the con- 
tributions of very poor Roman Catholics. There are 
over 120,000 Protestant churches in the United States, 
but Trinity church in New York, alone, has any pre- 
tensions to architectural significance. The time has 


come, according to Bishop Potter and those behing 
him, when this reproach should be taken away from 
Protestantism. Hence, from his point of view, the 
new structure should be unsectarian. All orthodo,! 
sects should be permitted to worship therein, anj 
the poor should be as freely welcomed as the rich, 
While the noble ceremonial of the Episcopal churgh 
would be a feature, distinguished divines from qj 
the distinctive denominations would be expected ty 
preach within its walls. Moreover, this pro 
cathedral would be an American Westminister-A} 
bey. It would be the burial place of all the distin. 
guished dead of our future history. 

* * * * * * * t 


HIS is really a splendid project, and, in the inter. 
est of art and of the nation, if not of religion, it 
ought to be carried out. Large sums of money har 
already been contributed by other than Episcopal. 
ians ; and the question has already arisen what shall 
be the style of architecture. The designers of churches 
naturally think of the gothic. But, it is objected, 
that the religious conceptions of every age oughtto 
be embodied in its temples of worship. The Corin 
thian and Doric structures of ancient Greece—the 


noblest of which was the Pantheon in Athens, were 
designed for burnt offerings, the sacrificial slaughter 
of animals and the processions of priests. They were 
not designed for either speaking or music. Hencethe 
inappropriateness of the modern Protestant churches 
designed after the models afforded by the Greek 
temples. The great dome, which is the distinguish 
ing feature of the mosque, was typical of the one 
God of the Mohammedans, while the cruci 
ground floor, pointed steeples and spires of the 
Gothic cathedral, symbolized externally the triue 
God of the orthodox christian, In its interior, the 
middle-age cathedral was suitable for the procession 
of the Host and for music, but not for oratory. Hence 
to embody Protestant conceptions and fulfil its 
quirements of an interior suitable for speaking,s 
great Protestant temple of worship should har 
some distinctive character which would differentiate 
it from the Greek temple, the Mohammedan Mosque, 
or the Roman Catholic Cathedral. The whole re 
ious world will await with much interest the respons 
of Protestants to the appeal of Bishop Potter. 

* x ” * * a * ‘ 


PEAKING of architecture suggests art generally, 
and there seems good reasons to believe that 

New York city, at least, will become a great art cet 
ter. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in Central 
Park, has already receiveda fine collection of pictures 
representing the schools of difterent great epochs 
The rich men of the metropolis are making valuable 
gifts of pictures, and Miss Catherine Wolfe hast 
cently left it her choice collection of art treasures of 
untold value. An attempt has been made to estab 
lish a national opera company; but so far this has 
not been successful, as the organization has not 
been able to pay its debts. But it has furnished 
opera in a way never before attempted in the Eng 
lish tongue. At the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
German operas of Wagner have been given with 4 
brilliancy not to be surpassed in the great capitals 0 
Europe. Although the houses were thronged, the 
deficiency was so large at the end of the year, that 
each of the stock-holders were taxed $3,000 to 
good the loss. Grand opera, by the way, flourishe 
in no country without government support. Iti 
the luxury of Kings and Nobles, and of the very rich 
in Republican countries. But these expenditure 
are raising the musical and artistic taste of our Pra 
ple. So many Americans now visit Euro 
they are content with nothing less than the vey 
best in the way of architecture, statuary, pain 
music and art generally. 
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HE growth of wealth since the close of the civil 
T war has been enormous, and it has resulted in 
feveloping tastes among the people, hitherto un- 
known. Before the Rebellion, the only popular 
kind of horse-racing was trotting. There was some 
racing at the South, but the sport was regarded as 


uliar to aristocratic England. The superiority of 
the Confederate cavalry early in the war, because of 
the Southern use of thorough-breds, furnished an 
excuse for improving the breed of Northern horses, 
byinstituting running races, which have since be- 
cme immensely popular. There is now far more 
racing in the United States than in England, and 
leading members of jockey clubs say that in time 
we eat have ten fine horses to one choice animal on 
the English turf. Our American horse—the Iroquois 
-won the Derby; a feat, it is said, we can easily re- 

t in the future with other and better horses. 

ere are many evil associations with horse-racing, 
which are to be regretted, and the improvement of 
the breed is too often an excuse for gambling. Then 
itis to be deplored that too many of our rich fami- 
lies take to the turf, upon which to expend their 
surplus, rather than to other agencies for advancing 
the interests of their country or their race. There is 
go much that might be done in furnishing new edu- 
cational facilities, in helping artists, or in encourag- 
ing letters, that it seems a pity such large sums are 
spent in promoting horse-racing. 
+ * * s * * * * 


HE development of corporate wealth is one of the 
most marked features of our modern world. 
The accumulations of corporations are eventually 
lodged in individual hands, as witness the Vander. 


bilts, Jay Gould, the Rockfellers and the other pro. 
moters and chief officers of giant companies. A pe- 
culiar kind of corporation, known as Trusts, has 
come into existence only within a few years. Hence 
the Standard Oil Trust, the Cotton Oil Trust,the Cattle 
Trust, the Gas Trust of Chicago. The latest combi- 
nation of this kind is the India Rubber Trust. It 
represents an investment of $50,000,000, employs 25,- 
oo workmen, and is designed to absorb and control 
the entire rubber industry of the United States. 
These Trusts are an anomaly. They are not corpor- 
ations in the legal sense of the term, for the large pow- 
ersthey assume are greater than a state can confer by 
acorporate charter. Indeed, they are irresponsible. 
Their methods are concealed and their object always 
isto crush out competition and ruin business rivals. 
Undoubtedly these organizations will in time create 
jealousy, for they make many bitter enemies. It 
must be admitted that they subserve some good uses. 
The Standard Oil Company, for instance, sells the 
very best kerosene at the lowest price. Itsobject always 
isto furnish the cheapest and most desirable illumi- 
nant in the market. This Trust has probably ruined 
hundreds of refiners and oil manipulators, but it has 
benefited millions of human beings by furnishing the 
very best oil at the very lowest rates. So of the cat- 
tle killing companies of Chicago. They give the 
highest prices to the raiser of cattle at the West, and 
sell the dressed meat at the East much cheaper than 
the home retail butchers. Indeed, it is said the only 
profit the cattle killing companies make is out of the 
waste of the abattoirs, that is the hoofs, horns, bones, 
grease and other nonedible parts of the animal, form- 
erly thrown away. And, so of all these other mo- 
nopolizing Trusts. They serve a good purpose, but 
undoubtedly,the time will come when the mass of the 
community will be jealous of the power they wield 
and will call them to a stern account. 

* * * * < * * * 


HE wonderful development of the South has been 
the text of many discourses recently from press 

and platform. There is a general agreement that 
the future of that section of our country is assured, 
So far as relates to its prosperity. The absorption of 
our Western lands will soon create a demand for the 
still very cheap farms of the South. Hence it is ex- 
ted that Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina and 
ennessee will receive large additions to their popu- 
lations, due to the influx of agriculturists, not only 
from the North, but from Europe. Already the coal 
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and iron regions of the Southern states have exper- 
ienced what is popularly called a boom, due to the 
opening of mines, and the establishment of industries 
based on coal and iron. The only doubt about any 
portion of the South is respecting the future of the 
agricultural regions where there are no mineral de- 
osits, no soils attractive to Northern emigrants. 
his is the region that borders on the gulf of Mexico 
and is devoted mainly to the growth of cotton. It is 
noticed that the colored population is becoming denser 
in this region than in the more Northern ex-slave 
States. The white emigration is slowly but surely 
shoving the colored raceSouth. A graded color map, 
showing the distribution of whites and blacks in our 
country, would be very white about the region of the 
Lakes, and grow darker as it approached the Gulf of 
Mexico, Not that the blacks are dying out, for the 
colored people are increasing in a greater ratio than 
the whitesinthiscountry. We say colored advisedly, 
for oddly enough it is claimed that the blacks proper 
are disappearing. In other words, in the blended 
races of the Southern States, the white element is 
preponderating. There is not the intermixture there 
was during the days of slavery ; but somehow the su- 
perior virility of the white element, andsome process 
of natural selection is making every generation more 
light colored. Given time enough the South will be 
inhabited mainly bya dark but not a black race. 
This is a curious fact and important from every point’ 
of view. 
* * * * * x * a 


HE use of Tobaccoin thiscountry is not so general, 
except in the form of smoking, as it was in past 
generations. Our forefathers used snuff almost uni- 
versally. The presentation of a snuffbox was one 
of the commonest of gifts between friends and rela- 
tives ; but who would think of giving such a souvenir 
now-a-days. Such of our readers as have white hair, 
can recall the time when three men out of four, old 
and young, chewed tobacco. European tourists of 
fifty years ago united in criticising this filthy habit 
of the male adults of the American people. But now 
not one man in fifty chews tobacco. But we smoke 
and the world smokes more than ever. Statisticians 
say that our tobacco bill in 1886 was $256,500,000, or 
about $3.44 per capita. As not more than one-fifth 
of the ue ation makes use of the weed, the average 
expenditure of each user is about $17a year. More 
money is spent for tobacco than for sugar, twice as 
much as for tea and coffee together, and two and 
a-half times as much as is spent on our common 
schools. More money is burned up in tobacco than 
is consumed in all the accidental fires in the United 
States, and our fuel bil is little more than our to- 
bacco bill. 
* * * * * * * * 


A pilgrimage to Mecca is associated in our minds 
4 with weird andsomewhat romantic associations. 
We picture to ourselves processions of gaunt and hun- 
gry pilgrims, fantastically dressed, mainly in rags, 
camping out in deserts and undergoing all manner 
of hardships before reaching the mystic shrine where 
repose the remains of the prophet of Allah. But 
presto! What a change is made by modern methods 
of going from one point to another on the earth’s 
surface. Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General of 
India, has made an arrangement with Cook, the fam- 
ous organizer of travelling parties, by which the Mo- 
hammedans of Southern Asia can travel in comfort 
and safety to and from Mecca. Hereafter, instead of 
staff and bag, the Mohammedan devotee will tender 
his coupons as he takes his place in the caravan or 
asks for his meal in the caravansary. 

* * * * * * * * 


PROPOS of India, Mr. H. T. Hallett read a paper 
before the Society of Arts in London, in which 

he urged the Government of Great Britain to guar- 
antee the building of some 60,000 miles of railroad im- 


mediately in the Peninsula of Hindoostan. It seems 
for 1887, the government had authorized only 1,16 
miles of track. Last year in Kansas, alone, we lai 
1,520 miles of track. India has a population of 268,- 
000,000. The railroads so far built are enormously 
profitable, for labor is exceedingly cheap and the 
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tracks cannot accommodate but a very small percent- 
age of the traffic offered. This is a very important 
matter to America, for Hindoostan is our great com- 
petitor in the production of wheat and cotton. In 
1879 India exported 2,000,000 bushels of wheat. In 
1886 she exported 56,000,000 bushels, and is known to 
have displaced 47,000,000 bushels which otherwise 
would have been purchased in our markets. Her 
cotton production was eagynamawiong stimulated by 
our civil war, and has since grown larger in spite of 
falling prices. And now to make matters worse for 
England and America, its cheap labor is employed in 
spinning into cloth the product of its cotton fields, 
thus eye Lancashire and New England of their 
former profits in manufacturing cotton goods. It 
is not, however, believed that England will adopt 
Mr. Hallet’s suggestion. But so clamorous is the de- 
mand for better railroad facilities, and so profitable 
is the employment of capital in the construction of 
new lines, that it is believed some five tosix thousand 
miles will yet be authorized for the coming year, 
which is a small proportion for 268,000,000 people, 
when we compare it with the 12,000 miles we will 
probably build this year for little over 60,000,000 peo- 
ple. 


* *« * * * * * * 
RITING about India brings up the subject of the 

use of the precious metals in currency. Prices 

in Europe are measured bya gold standard. The 
yellow metal being practically the legal unit of value 


in commercial nations. But in Asia, Africa, South 
America and Mexico, silver is the unit of value by 
which all prices are measured. Up to 1871, Europe 
was practically bi-metallic, that is it used both the 
precious metals in measuring prices. The ratio be- 
tween the two was established by law which made 
one part of gold the equivalent of 15% parts of silver. 
There was free coinage of both metals at this ratio. 
But when France paid its enormous war indemnity to 
Germany in gold, the latter country imitated the ex- 
ampleof England in making the yellow metal the 
sole unit of value. Other nations followed its exam- 
ple, and the result was a drop in the price of 
silver as well as of all commodities, which en- 
tered into international trade. Falling prices 
checked production and brought about bad times. 
France and the United States refused to adopt the 
gold unit policy and the more prosperous times 
we have had recently have been attributed to the 
use of silver in our currency. An attempt is now 
making in New York to deal insilver bullion. Here- 
tofore, London has made the price for the white 
metal, but it is argued, that while Great Britain did 
not produce any silver, she consumes vast quantities 
of it in her East India possessions, where that metal 
is alone used in trade. But the United States pro- 
duces almost half of the silver of the world and is of 
course interested in maintaining its price. Financial 
— are divided in their opinion as to whether the 

ealing in New York can influence the price of that 
metal. Hence the experiment will be watched with 
keen interest. 


* a = * x ~ * * 
A short time since, was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies, what is called the Kiel ship canal. 


This work is intended to connect the North Sea with - 


the Baltic Sea, so as to escape the round-about and 
dangerous voyage by the Kattegat and Skegar straits. 
This canal begins at the bay of Kiel and strikes the 
Elbe near its mouth. Its dimensions will be such as 
to allow the passage of the largest iron-clad in the 
German navy, the Kénig Wilhelm, of 9,750 tons dis- 
placement, having sixty feet beam and between 
twenty-six and a feet draught. There 
are several other vessels in the German navy of equal 
beam, and as they are to be able to pass each other 
in both directions at all hours of the tide, it is evident 
that the new waterway will be commodious. Of 
course Germany had possible war in view in under- 
taking this gigantic improvement; but the canal 
will be exceedingly useful in time of peace for com- 
mercial purposes. Throughout the civilized world, 
the United States excepted, there is a generous emu- 
lation between nations to forward great engineering 
works designed to facilitate commerce, internal and 
external. France, flushed with her remarkable suc- 
cess in constructing the Suez canal, is now engaged 


in joining the waters of the Pacific ocean with those 
of the Gulf of Mexico, by means of the Panama canal, 
Notwithstanding the prophecies of evil, the grea 
work will surely be accomplished. Russia is unit. 
ing the water courses of Siberia by artificiq 
water-ways, so as to make the products of that 
out-of-the-way region available to the com merce 
of the world. The Corinth canal, a project over 
2,000 years old, will soon be completed to the 
great credit of the French engineers, who wil] 
thus save two days to ships bound Eastward, 
Then France is seriously discussing the problem 
of uniting Paris with the sea by a ship canal, 
Manchester, in England, will in a few years beg 
seaport by similar means. snd so everywhere, ex. 
cept in the United States, where there “exists a vio. 
lent prejudice against any government action that 
will develop the commerce of the country by new 
water-ways. We are, however, making marvelous 
progress in the development of our railroad system, 
and it is just probable that the newspaper clamor 
against internal improvements simply voices the op- 
position of the great railroad corporations to cheap 
water competition. 
* * * * * * * : 
HE cost of the liquor manufactured in the United 
States each year, is estimated at $300,000,0009, 
For this whisky, wine and beer, the public pay $70 
000,000. This large profit accounts for the excessive 
number of liquor shops and the competition in every 
thing but price. An ordinary fifteen-cent glass of 
whisky does not really cost much over 2% cents, 
The profit on beer is much less, but then there isa 
great deal more of it drank. Yet liquor shops in 
large cities are not generally profitable, for ther 
are too many of them. Great numbers arer 
owned by the brewers and distillers, or are mort 
gaged by them for the liquor furnished. To swell 
their profits, dealers resort to the most poisonous 
adulterations. The friends of high license believe 
that by cutting down the number of saloons there 
will be less temptation to adulterate with poisonous 
drugs. But liquor drinking is a bad business in a 
way one looks at it, and certainly the feeling 
growing all over the country to prohibit its sale and 
manufacture. Atany rate many people think that 
the best way to get rid of the dog’s tail is to begin the 
cutting just behind the ears. Apropos of adultere 
tions, it is thought the time has come in this country 
when legislation should be called in to inflict the 
sternest penalties upon those who for profit’s sake 
manipulate standard articles of food and medicine, 
The number of men and women who die of terra 
alba in sweets, chicory in coffee, vitriol and cocculous 
indicus in spirits, strychnine and glucose in beer, 
vitriol and acetic acidin vinegar, copperas in pickles, 
prussian blue in tea, and some defilement or other 
in half of what is sold for food, drink, or medicine, 
might be decreased by legislative action. But the 
chief terrors of the law should be launched at those 
who tamper with medicines. The profits on drugs 
are very large. In some instances as much as 1000 
ercent. Yet it is notorious that pure medicines are 
ifficult to get. In large cities first-class physicians 
are very careful in giving prescriptions, and know 
pretty well which of the stores keep a pure article, 
But the retailers themselves are not so much 
blame as the wholesalers and jobbers who dispense 
their fraudulent drugs. 


® * * * * * ° . 


A convention of statisticians was recently held in 
Rome, and one of the important points estab 
lished was that the death-rate in Europe had beet 
very much reduced during the past century. There 
seems to be no question but that the average of life 
islonger. Then people live more comfortably that 
they did acentury ago. They eat more wholesome 
food and are better clad and housed. Still a question 
has been raised as to whether the average vitals 
as high. Many weaklings were kille: off a. . 
struggle for life — the past generations, ir - ~~ 
similar class are now kept alive and many of ~ 
become parents to the deterioration of the — 
Still, on the whole, the conditions surrounding 
manity become more favorable as years roll by. 
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HERE AND THERE. 





Mr. George W. Childs, proprietor of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, has given a fine drinking fountain, with 
dock tower, as a public gift to Shakespeare’s town 
of Stratford-on-Avon. He has also offered to place in 
Memorial Hall, Harvard, a memorial window of 
Longfellow at a cost of not less than $10,000. 


The Pope’s gift to Queen Victoria on the occasion 
ofher jubilee consists of a mosaic reproduction of Ra- 


phael’s fresco representing an allegorical figure of 
Poetry. ‘The work was executed in the Vatican. 


The English Society of Arts has just erected one of 
its commemorative tablets on the house in Kensing- 
ton Palace Gardens which Thackeray built, and in 
which he died. * 


For the first time in the history of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, a woman has completed the whole 
four years’ course in the School of Arts, and fairly 
earned the degree of bachelor of letters. Her name 
is Mary Parsons Hankey. 


Mr. Joseph W. Drexel, of Philadelphia, has pre- 
sented a landscape by Edward Gay, costing $2000, for 
the adornment of the new Executive Mansion at 
Albany, in the hope that other citizens will follow 
his example. 


A statue of George Peabody, by Mr. W. W. Story, 
will soon be placed by Mr. Robert Garrett in Mount 
Vernon Square, Baltimore. The square is already 
ecupied by some magnificent bronze sculpture of 
Barye, placed there by Mr. W. T. Walters. 


The annual report of the principal of the Philadel- 
phia School of Design for Women, which has just 
been issued, states that $16,000 has been given toward 
extinguishing the mortgage ; that greater facilities 
are offered the figure class by moving the casts into 
large, well-lighted galleries, and that study from the 
living model has been introduced. 


Prince Albert, of Monaco, the hereditary prince, has 
devoted many years to researches concerning the 
character and direction of the Gulf Stream. He is 
now engaged in preparing a comprehensive work on 
the subject, in which he will narrate the conclusions 
he has arrived at as regards the Gulf Stream and 
marine zoology. 


The Report of the Trustees of Cooper Union Art 
School, in New York, states that applications to the 
art school are more than a year in advance of the pos- 


sibilities of admission, and the other departments are 
crowded to their full capacity. During the past year 
there have been : In the woman’s art school, 287 stu- 
dents; in the stenographic and type-writing class, 
64; in the telegraphic class, 58; total, 409; in thee 
night school of cllenen, 1122 students; in the night 
school of arts, 2267 ; total of male scholars, 3389. On 
an average 1800 people visit the reading room daily. 


The Mount Vernon estate, where the remains of 
Washington lie entombed, has been enlarged by the 
addition of a tract of land of thirty-three and one-half 
acres on the northern side, where the old Washington 


Mansion stands. It was secured through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Jay Gould. While on his way up the 
Potomac in ‘his yacht Atalanta, Mr. Gould stop- 
ped at Mount Vernon, and was shown around 
the grounds. He expressed great interest in the 
Place and the admirable manner in which it is 
cared for. In the course of conversation, the super- 
intendent remarked that the tract in question was 
much needed to protect the property from encroach- 
ment. Mr. Gould immediately authorized the pur- 
chase of the land at his expense, and it has been 


bought and turned over to the Mount Vernon 
Regents. 


Capt. George Lemon, U.S. A., of the National Tri- 
bune, Washington, D.C., the general treasurer of the 
Logan Fund, has sent in a detailed statement of the 
receipts and contributions to the widow of the de- 
ceased General, Mrs. John A. Logan; transmitting 
at the same time $63,034.45, the result of individual 
subscriptions, to which twenty-eight persons contrib- 
uted $1000 each, and one gentleman, Judge Henry 
Hilton of New York, $2000. 


The latest recipient of the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor is Dieulafoy. Mdme. Dieulafoy is 
nominated Chevaliére of the National Order of 
France, for her archzological discoveries and works 
during the Mission of Susianne, 1881-86. It was con- 
ferred on her by the Musée du Louvre. This is the 


twenty-third woman’s name which has been placed 
upon the list, thirteen of them nurses. i 

The cross is rarely given to women, and up to this 
day they have had to work long and dangerously to 
gain it ; thus no one needs to ask the woman who 
wears the cross on her breast : ‘‘ What have you done 
to deserve this ?’’ The decoration of women is 
mostly confined to France ; that is decoration with 
an order sought eagerly by men. 


‘COMPOSITE’? PHOTOGRAPHS is the new name for 
a picture for which half a dozen, or more persons, sit 
their proportion of the time required for taking an 
ordinary photograph. Rockwood, of New York gives 
a portrait through the “Art Amateur’’ for June, 
which is the result of the sittings for two seconds 
each of nine young ladies, members of a literar 
club. The portrait is a fine one, and denotes a hig 
order of intelligence. 


At the last annual meeting of the GoETHE-GESELL- 
SCHAFT at Weimar, upwards of two hundred mem- 
bers were present. The total membership is not far 
from 3,000. Berlin has alone over 400 members, Aus- 
tria over 300, England 200, Russia, 54, America 46, 
Switzerland 29, Italy 21, the Netherlands 11, France 


9, while 16 members are scattered throughout Nor- 
way and Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, India, China and Australia. It was an- 
nounced that the Cohn Library, a small but exceed- 
ingly choice collection of original editions of Goethe 
and of other rare volumes essential for the proper 
editing of his writings, has been purchased for the 
Society. The price paid for the 800 works was stated 
to ve 16,000 marks. The next publication of the Society 
will be a fac simile edition of an album of twenty-two 
leaves containing sketches and drawings by Goethe, 
and illustrating, to quote his own conviction, his ar- 
tistic powers, desires and deficiencies. It was his 
wish that the leaves should remain intact, and he 
had provided a brief introduction, to be included in 
the publication, which will be under the judicious 
charge of Director Ruland. The further announce- 
ment was made that during the coming year half a- 
dozen volumes of the Goethe edition would appear, 
embracing portions of the poems, the diaries and 
correspondence, and ‘‘ Faust.” 


Picture buyers have to be careful ; thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars has been asked recently for a picture, 
‘‘The Last Day of a Condemned Man,”’’ said to be an 
original of Munkacsy’s, which is discovered to have 
been merely copied from a photograph. The original 
was painted for Mr. and Mrs. Wilstach’s, of Philadel- 
phia, and occupies a prominent position in the fine 
gallery of their residence on Walnut street. It was 
the first great picture Munkacsy painted, and laid 
the foundation of his fame and fortune; receiving 
a medal on its exhibition in 1869, in the Paris Salon. 
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IN THE VALLEY. 
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GODEY’S FASHIONS. 
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A French Fete Dress. . ial 
i th narrow ruffles at. 
i igi e of ecru lace, over soit surah silk, wi y = 
- oo — — : ———- rages erlbnwe in a novel and —— eae. Pr ocw yong! = i 
Wide datenne tates the top ‘of the skirt, to the bottom, is gracefully and cleverly dis 
whl 


i here the lace folds are nar- 
i - f the same in the middle of the arm w b ‘ Bey 
oot eaten nasa” ishe ribbon is rich, and is used to.outline the —_ of op — - m7 ae a 
‘ jo ag Phe hat is of fancy straw, covered with lace and trimmed with ribbon to m \ 
the new diene ; the squares of ecru lace lined with red silk. 
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The Fashions. 





fi Monthy Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Kvents. 





HERE is no country in the 
world probably, where summer is so 
universally a holiday season to the 

inhabitants—as this 
—— one of ours; and it is 


because there is no other so abundantly 


. blessed with natural resources, or where 


the comforts of life are so equally distributed. 

All along the Atlantic coast line, through 
inland valleys, and upon the wooded ranges 
of hills which divide one section from an- 
other, throng the tourists, or those who seek 
rest and pleasure for the summer months, 
after a season of hard work, in one way or 
another. For there are just as hard workers 
in the parlor as the kitchen, in the “ office,” 
as in the work-shop. 

Indeed the only women who do not enjoy 
their summer changes are those to whom it 
ismerely a transfer from one scene of fash- 
ionable wear and tear, to another. Why do 
they do it? Principally because it is the habit 
of their lives, and they cannot break away 
from it ; or it may be because it has zof been 
the habit of their lives, but acquisition of 
money and adventitious circumstances hav- 
ing given them a chance for display, they 
are bound to make the most of it. 

But if there is no less of the gay hotel life 
atsuch brilliant resorts as Saratoga, Newport, 
Richfield Springs and Long Branch, there is 
much more of cottage life and of homes 
where the owners and occupants can do as 
they please, and enjoy the summer hours in 
boat or hammock ; and free their dress and 


general style of living from the conventional 
restraints ofthetown. A ‘“‘skirt anda sack,”’ 
is often the costume from morning till even- 
ing, unless a visitor comes, then a ‘‘tea 
gown,’’ with loose front is hastily donned. 

The children all look like story books now- 
a-days, with their Gretchen dresses and their 
moonstone hats or Mother Hubbard bonnets; 
and one is carried away, seeing them 
with their high peaked crowns of red, or their 
soft Normandy crowns of cream, to pictured 
towns with quaint gables and red tiled roofs, 
and to the sweet life of early England and 
old Germany, before the noise, and smoke, 
and rush of modern machine, and locomo- 
tive life, had taken possession of our en, 
vironment. 

We have paid high for our ability to get 
over the ground faster, and it ought to bring 
compensations, and the principal one is the 
nearness which it has brought about of the 
human races to one another, and the kin- 
ship which it has established between all kinds 
and classes of people. The brotherhood of 
mankind has been the dream of prophets 
and poets of all ages. 1 forgive the pitiless 
steam engine for crushing out the green fields, 
when I remember that it crushes out at the 
same time old class and race distinctions, and 
brings in a tidal wave of influences which lib- 
eralize human thought and give hope to 
suffering humanity. 

Women have profited by this new impulse, 
this great enlargement, even more than men. 
Those of us who remember the old times 
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when women were shut 
up within four walls, 
and knew not each 
other, nor much of the 
world about them, still 
less of the world be- 
yond them, are thrill- 
ed by the evidences of 
the power, the activity, 
the universal move- 
ment towards fellow- 
ship with each other, 
and the greater happi- 
ness which has come 
into the lives of ail; 
for rich and poor were 
alike isolated in their 
sympathies, and alike 
shut out from partici- 
pation in affairs. 

Now every town and 
village has its socie- 
ties of women, and ev- 
ery society has its fes- 
tivals and meetings. 
and the first thing a 
newly formed one does 
is to give an enter- 
tainment to honor 
some woman, whom 
the general opinion 
concurs in accepting 
as a representative of 
the work and worth of 
the sex. The serfdom 
of women is at an end; 
with their own hands 
they are freeing them- 
selves from the bands 
which held them to 
solitude, to a voiceless 
acceptance of what 
was given to their 
youth, to a cold, joy- 
less, and unsympathe- 
tic middle age, and the 
consciousness of unus- 
ed power. Men who 


HIS may be made in an 
combination of plain, 


th small checkered, striped 


wool, but it might be reproduced in linen or cotton, as we 
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A Smocked Costame for a Village Belle. 


once opposed, now ac. 
cept the new order, 


and find in it some 
compensations. If it 
makes women more 
independent, it also 
makes them more in. 
telligent and agreeable 
as companions, and if 
they spend money 
they also earn it, and 
contribute far more to 
the general comfort 
and financial prosper. 
ity of the family. 
Entertainments giv. 
en by members of wo- 
men’s clubs and socie- 
ties, to the societies at 
large, which in winter 
take place at the town 
houses of some mem- 
bers, are in summer 
given at the country 
residences of other. 
The New England Woe 
man’s Club,in Boston; 
the Woman’s “Cen 
tury’’ Club, of Phila 
delphia, and ‘‘Sorosis,” 
the woman’s club of 
New York, lead in this 
sortof fete. Atcharm- 
ing ones given by 
members of Sorosis at 
New Rochelle and 
Newburgh, the wand 
of a magician seemed 
to have been used to 
transform houses into 
bowers of brightness 
and beauty. One of 
the beautiful homes, 
that of Mrs. Major 
Otto Bergholz, was lit- 
erally filled with June 
roses, their color and 
fragrance filling the 


pretty washing or woolen materials that show some contrast in color, or @ 


or figured stuff. The model was made in fine 
11 as wool, but is not adapted to silk. The over 


dress is cut in one, shaped under the arms and on the shoulders. But the fitting is ne a | accomplis! 


by the shirring, or “‘ smocking,’’ execu 1 
honey-comb stitch is not understood. The fold at the waist may 
more strictly confined by a belt, which the soft sash will cover. 


there on an interior lining. 


ted in cord, drawn in with the gathering threads, if the orl 
be simply drawn in under the sash, of 
The sleeves are full, and caught here and 


h 
They are a modification of the old “ leg of mutton” sleeves, and Fave no cufis. 
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French Capote. 
CARLET tulle ; black lace, and fine white 
flowers—scarlet bow in face trimming. 
Lace strings, tied with one bow. 





eye and scenting the air. Six of the young 
lady members of the club, or daughters of 
members, waited upon the guests, wearing 
white dresses, surah sashes, and Gretchen 
taps and aprons. 

After a conference had been held, and 
luncheon served, the guests were allowed to 
wander through the grounds, and cut all the 
flowers they desired. The toilets were diver- 
sified, but generally handsome; some were 
beautiful, and those of the young ladies 
Particularly fresh, simple, and lovely. One 
of these was a fine blue chalé, with small 
white and red dots, made with straight skirt, 
hemmed and tucked at the bottom. Currant 
ad china crepe vest, full, and red hat. The 
hostess wore Valenciennes lace over pale 
leliotrope silk, caught up with heliotrope 
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ribbons. Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, whose 
taste is proverbial, wore a russet brown tus- 
sore silk, with a combination of brown and 
yellow striped tussore, the trimming a rich, 
open embroidery of yellow and brown beads, 
forming panel, vest and cuffs. Bonnet to 
match. Mrs. Davids, a handsome brunette, 
wore satin, sprinkled with yellow marsh 
buttercups, and another pretty and simple 
dress was of brown foulard, with cream 
flowerets, and flat trimming of cream lace; 
cream lace vest. 





LATEST IN FRENCH HATS AND BONNETS. 





A Virot Hat, in Grey, Black and White. 


AT from Virot—Rue de la Paix—first 
Paris modiste. Grey straw, between 
each braid is sewn a narrow black silk cord. 
The turned up rim is dotted with fine cut 
steel beads and black jet beads. Black lace 
garniture of scarlet poppies, and the band 
around the hat is of grey and black striped 
ribbon. 
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Hat of Black aah and Black and White 
ace. 





No touch upon dress of late years has 
given such variety and charm to simple 
toilets, or to toilets of simple cut as the 
‘‘vest.”?> The term has become generic. It 
no longer means a garment independent of, 
but forming part of the coat and jacket, but 
a simple insertion of material, solid or con- 
trasted, full or plain, straight or pointed, 
coming half way or the entire distance down 
the front, and adding just the touch of color 
or lightness, or brightness that is needed to 
relieve neatness from monotony, and sim- 
plicity from severity. I wonder if women 
know that brown, as a color, is friendly, that 
they like it so well, and so naturally accept 
it as the alternative from black. The latest 
touch in China crepe for full vest and capote 
bonnet, with brown, is serpent green; but 


whether it is that the name creates prejudig 
or not, I do not know, but pale yellow seems 
preferable, and to make a more sympathetic 
and suggestive combination. 

At a second Sorosis summer festival, givey 
by the bright mistress of ‘‘ Acacia” Lodge 
where white and green struggled for mas 
tery, and made an atmosphere of purity anj 
eternal growth, the question of ideal dre 
was started, and jokingly declared to be, 
‘‘sacque.”? One lady referred to the Greek 
dress, another to the Persian, which the fy 
mous Worth considered the most gracefil 
and convenient costume that women ha 
ever worn. The majority considered the 
present dress, which offers so wide a choice, 
as better adapted to present needs than any 
that had preceded it. 
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Stringless Bonnet of Fancy Straw, Tri® 
med with Mouture of Mixed Roses 
and Foliage. 
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It woula 
be interest- 
ing to have 
the opinion 
of intelligent 
wotnen as to 
what they 
consider the 
possibilities 
of improve- 
ment in their 
dress; and as 
these col- 
umns will be 
hospitable to 
the thought 
of women, 
when it is 
their own, I 
hope some 
will send me 
the results of 
their experi- 
ence and ob- 
servation, or 
any new i- 
deas they 
may have on 
the subject. 

Gradually 
we are adapt- 
ing our dress 
toour special 
needs; even 
materials are 
manufactur- 
ed for use on 
certain occa- 
sions and for 
special pur- 
poses, that 
are at once 
recognized 
and rarely 
diverted 
from these 
Uses. The 
striped ten- 
nis flannels 
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and tennis. 
suits, the 
flannel bath- 
ing suits, the 
fine cloths, 
and cloth- 
finished flan- 
nels for tail- 
or-made 
suits, and 
others that 
might be 
mentioned. 
One thing 
we need in 
the ready- 
made depart- 
ment, which 
now we have 
not, and that 
is a ready- 
made sum- 
mer bodice, 
which is not 
a “Jersey,” 
or a ‘“‘sac- 
que,’’ but a 
bodice in 
black, or 
dark colors, 
gathered or 
plaited, or 
laid in folds, 
available for 
those who 
cannot wear 
a jersey, and 
who want to 
utilize it for 
the street. 
Something a 
little more 
like a dress 
bodice than 
the Norfolk 
jacket, and 
without the 
belt, but with 
a ‘“‘spring’’ 


HIS pretty adaptation is copied from a real costume, arranged by the wearer out of cheese cloth and, 


Japanese ‘* crazy’’ cloth. 
the fullness shapin 


it to the body, excepting on the shoulders and under the arms. 


The under-dress is of the latter material, and is simply a straight gown 


The over-dress 


isof cheese cloth, rounded at the neck and sleeveless, excepting for drapery, which may fall from the 


Shoulders, be brought over and form a sort of mantle d’armlet altogether. 


drapery of the skirt. The bonnet is of d’Aure muslin, with groups of soft, white ‘‘ snowballs’’ for trimming. 


Simple looping forms the 
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edge for beltingin. Such 
bodices are obtainable in 
England, but not here, 
excepting in white, and 
at very high prices, be- 
cause they are imported. 

So the reign of peace 
on earth is about to begin. 
There is nothing more in- 
teresting just now than 
the evidence of fraternal 
feeling everywhere ex- 
hibited. Boston was late- 
ly occupied for weeks en- 
tertaining Confederate 
soldiers. Its mayor, el- 
ected in the first place by 
the Democrats, proved so 
wise, and so exactly the 
right man in the right 
place, that Democrats and 
Republicans combined to 
reélect him. There are 
always people whose oc- 
cupation it is to create 
dissension and dissatisfac- 
tion, but it is gratifying 
indeed to see that the 
general tendency of the 
times, of events, of the 
disposition of people is to 
bury animosities, accept 
that which must be and 
aid as we can in the gen- 
eral onward and upward 
movement of the race. 

It is significant that the 
Jubilee year of Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria has 
been celebrated through-N 
out the round world. In 
her own capital of Lon- 
don, with a finer demon- 
stration of loyalty than 






















































was ever known in miéd. 
ern history ; in New York 
and other American cities 
with heartiness and sip. 
cerity ; and that it exhib 
ited a. queen crowned 
after a fifty years’ reign 
with a grand guard of 
honor in her own family, 
and the respect and loyal 
devotion of her subjects, 

It is a very remarkable 
fact that all of Queen Vic. 


B) toria’s children are a 


S credit and ornament to 


SY her and the stations they 


occupy. Her daughtes 
have been a blessing to 
A the people among whom 
M\ their lot has been cast; 
all have been loyal, faith. 
ful to duty, industrious, 
sensible, painstaking 
and have furnished an 
example which other wo 
men may follow. 

The revelations of the 
private life of the royal 
family of England as fur 
nished in the Princes 
Alice’s letters, edited by 
Princess Christian; the 
h life ot the Prince Consott, 

’ by Theodore Martin, and 
the Queen’s own ie 
nals, are records of labor 
and sacrifice, and show 
how vital an influence ha 
been exercised in 
solution of many difficult 
questions, by the steat 
fast, faithful womatn, 
whose queenliness has 
never made her forget for 
an instant her love 4 
duty as daughter, wife, 


>} mother or friend. 


JENNY JUNE 


Morning Costume at a Country House. 


A very graceful morning costume, or tea-gown, in which the folds fall from the neck to 
the lower front of the skirt in a series of curved lines. Crepe de Chine, soft silk, 





nuns-veiling, mull muslin, or any delicate, pliable material may be used. The jacket only 
extends to the side forms, and is faced with a richet material, or contrasting color. The 
side folds fall straight, and the back nearly so, only caught in a few irregular lines. ‘The 
underskirt is finished with a narrow plaiting of silk ; the simple touch of braiding may b 
executed in black and gold, black and silver, black and color, or in white and gold, o 
white and black. 
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i vi dica lace, or Collars and cuffs in fig- 
Linen collar and cuffs, with Vest of Me , t Dem Tan. 
border of striped linen incol- beaded embroidery. — caens colo p 
ars. 





Habit front 
of tucked 
linen. . 
Yoke and sleeve of Forchoux lace, Fichu = ribbon 
with narrow velvet ribbon and lace. 
run in. 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES IN LINEN AND LACE. TRAVELLING SETS OF COL- 
LARS AND CUFFS. NEW FICHUS AND TOPS FOR LACE-TRIMMED CHEMISE. 
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Girls Hat 
of straw, trimmed with 
band of ribbon, and 
upright loops, to form 
leaves. 
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Throat Band 


of gathered tulle upon silk, 
and ribbon bow. 


= SSS SS 
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Archery Dress. 
Dress for Archery, Croquet, or Coun- D Sli : 

try wear, in plain, and striped elastic ‘  ianaher yuan 

cloth, blue, and white. The drapery with embroidery of pearls, and peat 
hangs straight, at the back, but is turn- edged rosette, upon ivory satin. 

ed over near the waist line, and faced sail 
with the stripe. The apron is caught 
high at the left side, and folded over 





on the other. The striped material is 
used for collar, pointed vests, cuffs and 
belt. Straw sailor hat. 





Dress Boot 





aii Iaced over satin to match dress, 
Mule Slipper with lines of stitched embroidery 
for Dressing-Room. upon the rib. 











silk, 
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MID-SUMMER FASHIONS. 


Dress for the Mountains and the Seaside. 


LTHOUGH fashion at mid-summer is at a 
stand-still, the models from which to choose 
are so numerous, that it is not difficult to find 
a style suited to each individual need. 

It seems strange, but 
nevertheless it is a fact, 
that the majority of wo- 
men, when selecting a 
gown, are more apt to be 
carried away by the pretti- 
ness and cheapness of the 
material, than the suita- 
bility of the purchase to 
their wants. Hence we 
see large figures and volu- 
minous draperies on small 
women, and large hori- 
zontal stripes with straight 
draperies on stout people, 
which takes away all pos- 
sible grace, and gives a 
“chunky ’’ appearance. 

We all have our little pe- 
culiarities and it is only by 
making a careful study of 
our figures, complexions, 
the colors which most suit 
them, and last, and by all 
means most important, 
the purpose for which the * 
gown is intended, that we 
tan be successful in pro- 
ducing an effect which will 
not only be graceful in de- 
sign, charming in color, 
but harmonious and indi- 
vidual in its entirety. 

Independence is to be 
sought for, not conspicu- 
ousness. The tendency of 
the age is to be eccentric, 
and unfortunately for the 
masculine pocket, profuse. 
Awoman can, however, be 
always well dressed, yet 
not throw money away. 
And to be well dressed, is 
to be dressed suitably for 
the occasion. If your 
neighbor wears silk, there 
is no reason why you 
should, nor does it show 
you cannot afford to. Here 
is where independence 
may come in. 

By the way: Where are aed 
you going in August?: _ 
What do you need? How 
much do you intend to 
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spend? On this depends everything. 

If you go to the mountains you must have two 
flannel dresses, one dark one; blue, brown or green, 
or even dark gray, for rough use; and another, a 
better, say white, which is always pretty, and if you 
buy good material, will wash. These must be made 
plain, with as little weight on the hips as possible. 

: You will walk a great deal 
and should not be over- 
burdened with heavy 
skirts. Let the waists be 
made loose, or get a Jer- 
sey, which is inexpensive, 
gives freedom to the mus- 
cles and sets well on any 
figure. 

If you do not care for 
Mrs. Grundy, these two 
with your travelling dress 
and one dressy gown in 
case you wish to be 
‘‘smart,”’ will be all you 
require. Of course if you 
have others, and don’t 
mind sacrificing the lovely 
fresh air, for an hour or so 
per diem spent before your 
mirror, why take them 
with you, only a woman 
never really knows what 
it is to be comfortable, un- 
til she can emancipate her- 
self from her “trunks” 
and be willing to get along 
with one or two gowns. 

If you go to the seashore 
you will have to choose 
woollen goods, India silk, 
chalies and the like, which 
are very pretty and cheap,' 
but nothing in cotton, as 
the salt air will take the 
dressing out of any cotton 
goods, and although you 
may go out as prettily and 
freshly dressed as can be 
desired, you will return 
with a limp ruined gown, 
which cannot be worn 
again. 

You must have at least 
two morning dresses, of 
course, more if you can 
afford them. I should ad- 
vise you to spend more 
money on your morning 
dresses, which you really 
wear the greater part of 
the day, and not try to as- 
tonish the world by the 
gorgeousness of your even- 
ing toilets. 





























Afternoon Dress in the Country. ae 

HIS afternoon costume is well reproduced in striped zephyr and printed muslin, in 
striped tennis cloth and printed chalé, or in striped linen and linen lawn, or in striped 

and dotted muslin. ‘The over-dress may be closed at the sides, or made more dressy by 
being tied with ribbons. The bodice may be high or low, or cut square, a little fichu of 


lace or muslin covering it. 
VoL. CXV—No. II. 
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It is well to have a black gown, a lace one pre. 
ferred, for it drapes gracefully, and is just now very 
cheap. You can have two waists,a high neck long 
sleeve one, for ordinary wear and cold evenings ; 
and another a little more fancifully designed, with 
lace sleeves, without lining, the neck cut out and 
trimmed with soft folds crossing from left to right. 

For those who can afford them pointe d’ esprit 
Russian lace, Brussels net, with large silk dots or 
stripes are all fashionable, and to be in the style, 
must be trimmed with narrow moiré ribbon. Broad 
moiré sashes are greatly worn. For your best even- 
ing gown, white is the mode. 

India silk makes a charming dress. The most 
happy effects can be produced with it. 

This trimmed with 
Fedora, Oriental or 
Valenciennes lace, 
which last is in fashion 
again, will make a most 
artistic and satisfac- 
tory gown. These with 
your traveling dress 
will answer every pur- 
pose. 


If you cannot choose 
for yourself, or super- 
intend the making of 
your clothes, and must 
rely on your dress- 
maker, be sure she 
does not make you 
take that which is uri- 
becoming or ultra in 
style or color, because 
it is the fashion, 


Do not let her pinch 
your waist! A small 
waist is never pretty, 
and positively injuri- 
ous toany woman. If 
you ignore the de- 
mands of the future, 
press all the air breath 
out of your lungs, 
cramp your stomach, 
and crush the organs 
of your abdomen, you 
will pay for it later in 
life, no matter who 
tells you to the con- 
trary. 

A corset is not neces- 
sary! Mothers, do not 
put them on your chil- 
dren. Let their backs 
grow strong; they do 
not need the artificial 
support which it gives 
them, unless they are 
diseased, and then it is 
to the physician you 


must go, notthecorset- ; a= 


maker. 





Women who have been used to them cannot do 
without corsets; only do not squeeze your waists, 
There is nothing beautiful in a waist so smail that 
you look as if you would break should you bend for- 
ward or backward. Above all, a woman who 
pinches her waist, can never walk well, or carry her- 
self in that graceful independent manner, natural to 
the woman who is free to drink in the pure air of 


heaven. 
E. W. H. 


———_> <+or-— o——___—— 


Evolution of the Short Dress, 


BY ANNA B. SCOFIELD. 


ay OMETHING 

S over thirty 

/ years ago 

there lived on the 
shore of one of our 
pretty inland lakes, 
a beautiful woman, 
gifted beyond the 
generality of her 
sex. She had al- 
ready in her early 
youthful enthusi- 
asm espoused the 
temperance cause, 
and was earnest in 
her advocacy of 
progressive  1deas, 
at a time when to 
be known to be 
sympathizing with 
“‘reforms’’ was to 
lose caste, suffer 
opprobrium, and in 
some localities even 
worse. She had in 
vested her little for- 
tune in a ‘‘sanita- 
rium,’’ to which 
came many feeble 
and ailing women. 
Her quickened 
sympathies went 
out to these suffer- 
ers, and she began 
to study upon the 
causes of certain 
forms of debility 
prevalent among 
them. She became 
convinced, from 
her observation, as 
well as from her 
own experience of 
extreme delicacy, 
that one of the 
chief reasons for 
the disabled condi- 
tion of women, lay 
in their unphysio- 
logical and hurtful 


AMATEUR ARTIST’S DRESS. 


ee et dress of blue and white cotton, with apron of butcher blue linen, cut out in 
Vandykes, and decorated with grasses and wild flowers. Sleeves puffed at the elbows. 
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modes o1 dressing. The result of her ex- 

riments in her effort to free herself 
om the cumbersomeness of long dragging 
skirts and heavily padded petticoats, such as 
were then the fashion, was a short frock, 
falling two or three inches below the knee, 
simplified underwear, and warmly lined 
drawers or trousers, of the same fine plaided 
stuff as that of which the dress was made. 
This costume, with the addition of a jacket, 
and jaunty cap, she wore at her home, tn row- 
ing on the lake, and in the rambles which 
the physical freedom thus acquired made 
practicable for her. Many other ladies wore 
asimilar dress to this while staying at her 
house ; all who did so being impressed with 
its usefulness and value as a health giving 
influence. Among other visitors who sought 
there a panacea for bodily ills, there was one 
woman possessed of that kind of courage 
and independence which must always mark 
the character of the would-be ‘‘ Reformer.” 
This unique costume so appealed to her sense 
of her own needs and of those of her sex in 
asimilar state of ill-health, that she deter- 
mined to adopt it. Hitherto the ‘short 
dress’? had been worn only by invalids, in 
the seclusion of this home for the sick ; but 
she argued, ‘‘If this dress gives to woman 
such use of her limbs that she can row, and 
climb, and walk long distances, why cannot 
it be made even more useful in the daily 
avocations of life? In the newspaper office 
—her own chosen sphere of labor—in the 
kitchen, the garden and the street.”” With 
her active mind, to conceive was to execute, 
and when she returned to her home with 
improved health, arrayed in a costume quite 
similar to and modeled upon the invention 
of the gentle and accomplished Mrs. William 
L. Chaplin, it was as the champion of free- 
dom for woman in the matter of dress. 

As Mrs. Amelia Bloomer gave this idea to 
the world, so the world gave her name to the 
garb she wore, and it has ever since been 
known as the “Bloomer Dress.’”’ But the 
extreme contrast, between the long trained 
gown universally used at that time, by rich 
and poor, young and old alike; and shorten- 
ed skirts, eked out by trousers, either plainly 
made, like elongated drawers, of the same 
material of the dress, or gathered about the 
ankle in imitation of the Turkish female 
attire, was altogether too great to be accepted 
by the generality of women. 

A limited number, however, made it a 
matter of principle, and became in conse- 
quence of wearing it in public, in a way, 
martyrs to fheir sense of right. 

‘‘When nature wishes to carry a point, she 
overloads the tendency.’”? So it was with 
this revolt against the grevious burthens 
imposed upon women by the ukase of 
fashion. But those who felt most seriously 
the necessity for a change, such as this, 
were not sufficiently ex-rapport with the 
great forces which rule the world, to become 
leaders, or even hold the converts they made. 


The dress had also serious inconveniences 
connected with certain phases of woman’s 
life and experience, which could not be 
overlooked. 

Then too, it was not beautiful in the line 
of woman’s education and ofall her traditions, 
so it was soon relegated to a few ‘‘ Water 
Cures,’’ and is now seldom seen. But im- 
perfect as it was, and outrageous as was its 
appearance, to the minds of most women, it 
did its share of the work of emancipating 
woman from the thraldom of fashions, des- 
tructive to their health and usefulness. I 
know of several, who have for years adopted 
certain modifications in their garments, in 
consequence of their familiarity with this 
attempt which was made to effect a radical 
improvement in the style of woman’s dress. 

It had also an unconsciously educational 
effect upon the minds of women at large, so 
that when the ‘‘tendency’”’ finally manifest- 
ed itself in the ‘‘ Walking Dress,’ our for 
years now accepted and recognized costume 
for universal wear, a large class hailed the 
innovation with gladness, shortening their 
skirts with a feeling of having been relieved 
of wearying burthens and also of having 
their hands free to use in practical ways, 
instead of being forced to go about holding 
up masses of dry goods, to keep them from 
contact with the filth and disease germs of 
the streets. The more conservative class 
were longer in coming to see that true 
womanhood, does not consist in the length 
of atrain, and that the moral status of the 
civilized world was not liable to be lowered 
by recognizing the fact, that women have 
legs, and feet, for locomotion, instead of 
being trundled along by some mechanical 
device as they appeared to be, in the days of 
big balloon hoops. 

Several times in the history of our com- 
fortable, shortened skirts, has a wild rumor 
sounded along the line that fashion had 
decreed their banishment. But the editress 
of our most famous fashion magazine, Jenny 
June, of A/me. Demorest’s Monthly, came 
boldly and bravely to the front, saying: ‘‘We 
women of America can never return to such 
slavery. For the sake of our vast army of 
honest, faithful workers, we will not be 
forced back at the behest of a vain, idle 
fashion to the adoption of styles of dress 
which represent a condition of mental and 
physical helplessness.”’ 

This marked an era in woman’s life, and 
there is no such thing as stopping or turning 
back. Her aspirations have shown her the 
road to freedom in this and in many other 
ways. We have somewhat turned the tables 
on our favorite goddess, and she now seems 
to try to adjust herself to our wants and 
needs, instead of dictating as in former times, 
with the stringency of the “laws of the 
Medes and Persians.’? Those who labor 
demand a light, compact, and practical dress, 
which will not interfere with their work. 
Those possessing the required leisure, who 
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envy the physical culture of their brothers, 
are saying, we must row and ride, and fence, 
and skate, etc. Give us for our use just the 
right dresses, and by all means make them 
pretty and picturesque; while the ‘‘Grand 
Dames,’’ who know there is no sight on this 
planet that can compare, for beauty, with a 
superb woman in her attendant billowy train 
of velvet and lace and satin, assert their 
claim to her most distinguished considera- 
tion. At last she hears and heeds ad/ her 
would-be votaries, and gives to each a fair 
representation. That her future reign may be 
marked by increased good sense and reason- 
ableness, such as has always been advocated 
by rs. Crag, is our earnest wish. 

+ =e 


THE DALE-OWEN ROBE. 


ONCE heard a wise woman say that tie vanity 
of women was as serious a drawback to the wel- 
fare of the world as the intemperance of men. 
This seemed to me, at the time, an extreme 
statement, but a wider experience has led me to the 
same conclusion. 

In the natural woman, the line of the body from 
under the arm to the waist is an almost straight line» 
being so carved in all perfectly formedstatuary. We 
are so accustomed to the abnormal shape that many 
will doubt the above statement; they have only to 
look at the Venuses to confirm this fact ; they have 
but to examine any well moulded statue, draped, to 
perceive that it does not in the least resemble the fig- 
ures of ninety-nine women in a hundred. When we 
reflect that this means the cramping or displacement 
to a greater or less degree, of every vital organ in the 
body, we can indeed realize that vanity is a most 





serious evil. 

An old physician, who had examined thousands of 
women-patients, assured me that the ribs of women 
were scarcely ever in the right place. In some cases 
he found them meeting, in others lapping over one- 
another. Is ita marvel then that children of moth- 
ers so enthralled are born with the seeds of insan- 
ity or epilepsy, or if not so serious as this, with that 
life-long lack of vitality which so often leads to 
intemperance, or in any case makes life a burden 
instead of a blessing. 

And all this risk is run for what? Because women 
admire the very questionable beauty of a corseted 
waist several inches smaller than it was intended by 
nature tobe. Truly, we are dealing with an almost 
inexplicable wonder. We may well reiterate the 
question so constantly asked: ‘‘ How is it possible 
for comparatively sensible women to do this thing, 
and, in spite of the growing invalidism of women, to 
encourage their daughters in putting on corsets and 
drawing them up until they are the ‘“‘proper shape?”’ 
Do we know what is the proper shape better 
than He, who made this wonderful temple of the 
soul? It is strange that women who cannot believe 
in a God should do this, but it isa still greater mar- 
vel that women who reverence a Creator should not 
perceive what a mockery it is to kneel in church im- 
ploring His help, when they are destroying so far as 
they can, the wonderful organism He has entrusted 
to their keeping. I have seen ladies thus kneeling 
who could scarcely draw a long breath with which to 


offer up their petitions. Were a friend to lend us g 
beautiful statue, and were we thus to deface it, 
would we have a right to ask him for further gifts? 

Such thoughts as these filled my brain one weary 
evening several years ago. I was dressed in the 
latest style, my slender, delicate body was encased in 
corsets and weighted down with a fashionable cos- 
tume. I came in from a walk so cruelly tired that I 
threw myself on the bed feeling, as many another 
burdened invalid has felt, that I never wished to 
move again. Then and there I formed a resolution, 
I made up my mind that it was a sin against my 
Maker thus to hamper the body He had lent for my 
use. The next morning I sent for my dressmaker, 
and from that time life became a burden in another 
way. Iwas ridiculed. I was told it was impossible 
to dress as I wished, etc., etc. I persevered, how- 
ever, taking off my corsets by way of beginning. For 
six months I felt as though I were ‘coming to 
pieces,’ as I have heard one woman expressit. That 
made me realize more fully how abnormal I had 
grown, my muscles had become so weak that they 
were unable to support me. By degrees I found I 
was growing much stronger and larger. I had never 
worn tight stays, yet I grew four inches around the 
waist and across the chest the first year after I left 
them off. If loose stays thus retard the growth by 
their stiff support, how fatal must tight lacing be. 

I had little mechanical ingenuity, and some of my 
garments were ‘‘ wonderfully and fearfully made ;” 
but, after many failures and years of ridicule, I 
managed, through the help of a friend, to get enough 
inspiration to fashion a garment which is pronounc- 
ed by the newspapers to be ‘‘a thing of beauty, a 
perfect dress.’’ Lady Harberton exhibited it a year 
or two since over her divided skirt and it then re- 
ceived the title of the ‘‘ Dale-Owen.”’ 

I will not dwell on underclothing. Suffice it tosay, 
I never wear anything fitting either over the lungs 
or around the waist, unless it is made of knit, elastic 
material, for we cannot breathe perfectly where there 
is the slightest restraint. In the olden days I could 
not be heard a few rods away, now I can speak with 
ease in a Hall holding three thousand people. 

Although it has taken me some years to perfect 
the Dale-Owen, it is in reality a very simple affair. 
Underneath is a half-fitting garb reaching from the 
throat to the feet, made of drilling, usually; it is 
gathered full over the lungs. A flounce or plain 
facing of the material of the dress finishes the bot- 
tom. This is the lining, and the overdress is cut 
without any and thus falls more gracefully. This 
over-garment is cut very long, just showing the nar- 
row flounce on the bottom of the lining. The back 
is cut in any way the wearer desires, a full waist is 
preferred to a plain one, as being more artistic; for 
the skirt, straight ungored widths slightly draped, 
not bunched, are usually adopted. The sleeves are 
coat to the elbow, and a full puff to.the shoulder. 
The lining under the puff is cut very full so that it is 
gathered into the arm-hole leaving plenty of room 
for movement. 

The front of the over-dress is cut on the shoulder 
and under the arm as any other dress is fashioned, 
but the neck is very full, thus: and this extra full- 
ness is shirred into the proper neck measurement. 
The garment thus falls in loose folds from the neck 
to the feet. It is slightly draped at the sides, and 
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upon this draping much of the effect depends. The 
costume weighs between two and three pounds. A 
cestos confining the folds somewhat about the waist, 
a wide Elizabethan collar, a chatelaine pocket, sus- 
pended from the cestos by a chain, completes the 
garment. 

The material should be soft and fine, falling natu- 
rally into lovely folds. The beauty of the dress lies 
in the statuesque draping and also in the perception 
that the wearer is absolutely free in every breath, in 
every motion. 

I give this description not as a model for every 
woman, but merely as a suggestion, although every 
woman that I have seen in it looks well except the 
very fleshy and the very short and square. Ex- 
tremely tall large-boned women who look almost 
ungainly in tight-fitting garments, borrow the dig- 
nity of a priestess in this robe. 

Has not the time come, when we American women 
should assert our freedom and cease so often to bor- 
tow the ideas of the demi-monde of Paris? Can we 
not model a number of dresses adapted to every style 
and place, perfectly artistic and still entirely health- 
ful? Are not beauty and ease synonyris? 

This nation which has taken the lead in such num™ 
berless inventions is surely the one to inaugurate a 
radical and wide-spread reform in this all-important 
work. We, the women of America, owe to the world 
our share of effort in showing that a Republic may 
be made a land of liberty, and happily we do not 
have to wait upon legislatures to consummate this 
most important labor. 

ROSAMOND DALE OWEN. 

[The dress as described in the preceding article is 
original with Miss Owen, is easy, inconspicuous in 
appearance, and not ungraceful. It deserves atten- 
tion.—Ed. Godey’s Lady’s Book.]} 
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Philadelphia Styles. 





MODEST AND PRETTY TOILETTES FOR DEMURE 
MAIDENS AND THEIR MOTHERS. 

There are special fascinations about home and 
social life in Philadelphia, to be realized only in 
mid-summer by those whose necessities or business 
interests cause them to abandon the idea of spending 
the summer at the sea-side or among the mountains; 
for it is at this season that the families on ‘our 
block” throw off their winter reserve, and become 
acquainted through the influence of the merry and 
genial little folks. 

The elements of enjoyment which originally be- 
longed to the far South, are here developed during 
the period of almost tropical heat, which drives the 
city sojourners out at early eventide, into the front 
balconies, or to lounge upon lowly seats, mats 
Placed upon the much talked of, frequently scoured 
front door steps ; and while parents exchange calls, 
and chat pleasantly the small, daintily attired girls, 
and noisy boys, play ‘all manner of games under the 
trees, on the cooled-off pavements, and their older 
brothers and sisters talk and walk in groups, or 
venture into some one of the opened parlors to sing 
and play. 

It is a well-known fact that the really fashionable 
ladies of this quiet city, dress superbly; using the 
Most elegant materials, and having their toilettes 


made after exclusive designs, which are created by 
special artists, bought at a high price, used once, 
and then destroyed. 

Their less fortunate sisters dress prettily, neatly, 
and in good style; but they wear lawns, muslins, 
ginghams, veilings, and other thin light-weight ma- 
terials seemingly suitable for Florida, but such are 
hardly ever worn by lady shoppers in New York. 

The leading modistes of this city have just com- 
pleted some very stylish and attractive dresses. A 
novelty suitable for street or house wear is in silk 
etamine, in odd shades of stone, green, and red. 
The skirt has front of green surah, with deep 
upturned scarf-draperies, lined with green and red 
surah, creating a decided Parisian resuit. The other 
side of skirt shows folds of the etamine with cascade 
finish at the back, faced with red surah. The cor- 
sage has chemisette of etamine, with crossed folds of 
surah in the two shades, and the cuffs are also 
formed of folds in green and red. Although this 
dress is entirely American in design and construction 
it looks like the work of a skilled Parisian artist. 

In cream silk-warp feather cloth, is a beautiful 
gown for evening wear ; with front skirt arranged in 
cascades, showing facings of cream surah in each 
curve of the artistic drapery. The back is full, and 
is gracefully looped. Corsage of feather cloth with 
full front of surah, and collar and cuffs to match. 
The pretty bonnet is of crepe, ornamented with 
ribbon bows, pearl embroidery and pearl aigrette. 

For quite a young lady a dinner dress is in golden 
brown silk, with checks outlined in a peculiar blue 
and red. The underskirt is formed of blue surah in 
the shade of the blue line on dress. It is edged with 
side plaiting, and over this skirt fall graceful dra- 
peries of checked silk. The corsage of the brown 
silk has tiny coat basques at the back, full front ot 
blue, with corselet of brown laced over the lower 
portion of the full front of blue. The handsome 
buttons, over or around which the silken lacings are 
passed, are of real antique silver. 


<~or 





A Girl's Dress. 





ARK blue cashmere dress for little 
girl, with honeycomb embroidery, 
in pale blue silk. 

The dress is simply five long breadths (27 
inches wide), measured from the shoulder. 
It is gathered there to fit the neck and chest 
and back; holes are cut out for the arms. 
It is shaped at the waist line, too, simply by 
gathering. The sleeves are of one straight 
breadth, gathered slightly all around at the 
arm, seye and without ornament, and at the 
wrist the gathering is finished with the 
coarse pale blue twisted sewing silk. 

The honey-comb gathering is very simple. 
Take up to the inch space, 8 stitches in a 
straight line, for the first row. The same for 
the second row, half an inch lower down the 
fabric, and so on the depth you wish the 
‘gauging’? to be. On this, asa background, 
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go over with simple herring-bone. Point 
Russe, coral, feather stitch, or a little sprig 
like this in a lozenge arrangement, with the 
pale blue silk. This last can be more effec- 
tively done by using coarse red silk over the 
blue, and putting at each dot a small white- 
lined, red glass bead. 

This dress ought to cost no more than 
$1.50 for material and sewing silk ; a penny’s 
worth of beads (if they are used) are enough, 
and the success of this depends only upon 
the taste and skill of the maker. It is the 
work that costs. In a London shop its price 
would be about 3 guineas, and then not as 
neatly made as I should wish a daughter of 
mine to sew. 

The dress has a finish of three rows of 
machine stitching, and a simple hem-stitched 
linen ruffle at the neck and sleeves. 

An old straw hat neatly covered with serge 
to match, can be worn if it is for playing out 
upon the lawn, or walking in the Park. 

KATHARINE ARMSTRONG. 
ccmesmatiipeliacinmmntaia 
Three Saratoga Dresses. 


HE first was of white foulard silk, with large 
heliotrope polka dots. Basque of heliotrope 
velvet, high in neck behind, cut low with round_ 

ing square in front, neck filled in with lace. Basque 
sleeveless, tight fitting, buttoned with small silk 
buttons down front. Sleeves of silk, high puffs at 
top, half way to elbow, band of velvet beneath puff. 
Straight velvet cuffs reaching elbow. Basque has 
two short straight tails behind. Full draped over- 
skirt, large panier, and a good deal of drapery at 
back, falling within four inches of bottom of skirt. 
Pulled high on left side, and falling long on the right 
side. Plaiting at bottom of underskirt. Down the 
front and side breadths, showing beneath overskirt, 
are long bands of heliotrope velvet ribbon, two 
inches wide, fastened closely to within four inches 
of the ends, then falling loosely half way over the 
plaiting. 

The second costume displayed a hat of shirred 
black tulle, or Brussels netting. with bow of fine 
gauze ribbon. Bodice of black surah silk, embroid- 
ered with jet flowers, and underskirt of same, em- 
broidered in jet up part of front and left side, 
shirred ruffle of tulle or net in neck, with fine em- 
broidered band. Above the bodice, net or tulle is 
shirred to the throat, lined with silk, and sleeves are 
puffed to half way below the elbow, where shirred 
cuff begins, finished with ruffle. The tulle or net 
skirt is made full, same length as silk underskirt, 
and is caught up twice at left side, showing em- 
broidery. 

The third, worn at a garden party, was of pale 
grey sateen, made Directoire style, low square neck, 
with grey crepe lisse ruffle sewed in, short high puffed 
sleeves, grey mitts. Shirred grey tulle hat, with two 
grey ostrich plumes laid across crown and brim, and 
the brim pulled around the face, bonnet shape. 


The lady who wore the black tulle dress, made it 
herself; and all three of the gowns were very pretty. 
RACQUET. 
——— 
Description of Colored Plates. 


HE colored plate for the present month displays 
> two beautiful and original designs for yachting 
costumes ; the second one designed especially 

for the lady guests and members of the New York 
Yacht Club, and containing its colors, its pennant in 
serted as a panel, and insignia. The material is fine 
blue cloth, combined with velveteen and barred with 
pieces of red crepe de chine, upon which the cross is em- 
broidered in purse silk. The facing of the interior is. 
with twilled silk to match the cloth, and the lining, 
if any is used, is silk also for lightness, but dark blue 
linen drilling is very good for yachting purposes, if 
light weight is not so much an object as economy. 
HE red, white and blue costume is a charming 
combination of the national colors. The blue 

may be cloth or flannelette, the white vest and panel 
pique, corded silk orsicillienne. The jacket must be 
fine red military cloth, with band of corded silk for 
cuffs, to match that upon the sailor hat. The hats are 
simply straw of sailor shapes, covered with the dress 
material and trimmed to match the costumes, officer’s: 
buttons are sometimes copied to make the costume 


complete. 
+ ~o 


Description of Black Fashion. 
ENNIS Costume in cream flannelette, with vest, 
cuffs and drapery in club colors. The drapery 
forms pocket for tennis balls, and the skirt being 
unmounted on a foundation, is very light, weighing, 
the entire costume, only 2% pounds. 


OATING costume in grey serge, braided with alter- 
nate black cords and oxydized silver braid. 
Front of vest and jacket braided to match ; revers of 
red velveteen ; grey cap to match, with red band, em- 
broidered with club or boat insignia. Boatswain’s 
whistle attached to shell chain. 
ASS as 
Illustrated Designs for the Month. 


E direct special attention to the illustrated 
designs in the present number because they 
represent the best models in every variety of ladies’ 
and children’s dress. The yachting and boating 
costumes are the latest from a leading house, and 
bear the stamp of that accuracy and finish which has 
given it its reputation. The tennis costume in plain 
and striped flannel is spirited and graceful. The 
boating dress on the same page complete even to the 
boatswain’s whistle; the cap is a novelty, unique 
and very becoming. 
HE Paris costume which faces the fashion depart- 
ment, is from a well-known French authority, 
and shows several new features, specially in the 
dressy arrangement of the lace and ribbon garniture. 
The hat is peculiarly Parisian, and the parasol ar- 
ranged in the squares which is the latest touch 
given to these coquettish coverings. 
HE smocked polonaise suit is one of the most 
simple, yet graceful of style ; it may be made in 
any cheap well draping material, provided the color 
is good and the surface solid, or covered with only 
a small figure. The shade hat may be bought for 
fifty cents, and is simply bent in, and trimmed with 
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a few loops and a band of ribbon fastened with pins. 
The smocking at the neck and wrists is executed in 
the honey-comb stitch, and the fullness shapes the 
bodice which is gathered into the waist, by the sash 
which may be of any soft material, silk or wool. 


HE artistic costumes show pretty ideas for util- 
izing cheap materials, as garden-party and 
summer féte dresses. The Greco-Japanese dress is 
an adaptation of the Greek idea to Japanese crepe, 
or what is known as ‘‘erazy”’ cloth; this forms the 
under-dress, The over-dress may be of cheese cloth 
cut in one piece, clasped on the shoulder, and the 
drapery obtained by simple looping, the wings at 
the back may be omitted. The cost of this dress if 
made at home is about two dollars; ten yards of 
‘“crazy’’ cloth at one dollar and a quarter, and six 
yards of cheese cloth at ten cents per yard, leaving 
fifteen for the ribbon belt. 
= summer morning costume is very graceful ; it 
is made of ivory crepe, arranged in soft folds 
from the throat down, over soft twilled silk in tinted 
white or yellow; the latter is perhaps the more 
fashionable, and the jacket extends only to the sides ; 
it is faced with yellow and finished with fine ivory 
silk braid outlined with yellow. The drapery is 
obtained by the fullness being caught up here and 
there irregularly, the left side forms a series of folds. 
This design may be made in nuns-veiling, albatross 
cloth, chalé, or any fine softly draping woolen ma- 
terial with a front of silk or only a contrasting color. 


HE fichu costume may be reproduced in chalé or 
figured muslin over a striped flannel or cotton 
zephyr. The skirt is made entirely of the stripe, the 
over-dress of the figured material, and the bodice 
may be high or low according to the fancy, as it is 
covered with a little dotted fichu, of muslin and lace, 
This dress can also be reproduced very cheaply, the 
materials are not more than twenty-five cents per 
yard, and twelve yards, six of each will reproduce 
the design, one yard of muslin and five of lace, 
oriental or fedora, will furnish the complete equip- 
ment, with the exception of a couple yards of ribbon, 


HE pretty archery dress from Redfern is made of 
striped cream flannelette with upper dress in 
the solid color. The drapery is straight at the back 
and the bodice arranged to show pointed front of the 
stripe which also forms the belt and cuffs. 
HE amateur artist’s dress is of blue and white 
cotton with a ruffle of muslin at the throat, and 
pale blue cut out in points round the top of the 
apron, which is decorated at the bottom with em- 
broidered cat-tails, and small flower and leaf design. 
The little pointed pockets are also embroidered. 


HE hats and smaller articles speak for themselves. 
The Parisian bonnets and broad brimmed hat of 
tulle, fulled upon the foundation, are the style most 
approved by the best taste, and are elegant and 
becoming. 
HE page of lingerie, exhibits the present styles 
of neck wear for traveling and more dressy 
purposes, and gives a complete front for bodice 
which is made in beth medica lace, and in beaded 


embroidery. 
~to> 


Bathing Costumes. 
HERE is practically nothing that is new to chroni- 
cle in bathing costumes. Occasionally an ultra 





fashionable adopts the Continental style of short 
sleeve, and trouser cut off close below the knee, but 
the majority of American ladies, even the young and 
giddy, realize that this style, which answers very 
well under a milder sun and where bathing machines 
are wheeled into the water, is not at all suitable 
where bathing machines do not exist, where a walk 
has usually to be taken before promiscuous crowds 
in bathing costume, an American sun pouring down 
pitilessly. 

Doubtless the uncovered arm and lower leg is more 
conducive to enjoyment of the sea-bath, and once in 
clothing is of little account ; but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, with such a costume, a Turkish bathing 
gown fora wrap is indispensable ; and those whocan- 
not indulge in this luxury, and they are in the 
majority, adhere to the old-fashioned length of sleeve 
and trouser. 

The principal change to be noted of late years is 
the lighter colors used. Formerly dark greys and 
navy blues were in the majority. Now cream white, 
grey, stone color and biscuit tints are used, with red, 
blue and white mountings. Rows of braiding are 
still the popular finish, but some ladies embroider 
their monogram upon corners of collar, or the in- 
signia of their husband, father, or brother’s official 
position in army or navy. 

Some bathing dresses are made with short striped 
flannel skirts and solid blouse bodice and trousers, 
but they do not look well ; they have a sort of Merry 
Andrewcharacter. Nordoallstriped bathing dresses 
look at all so well as those in solid colors trimmed 
with a stripe. 

No form is so good as that of the plain blouse waist, 
short skirt, the fullness on the back and hips, plaited 
into a belt, and the trouser set in a yoke, which is 
shaped like the pointed belt of the male trousers. 
Few, however, care enough for the detail to take the 
trouble to have bathing suits made, or make them, 
when they can be bought socheaply ; the price, suffi- 
ciently well cut and made to answer all purposes, 
being $3.50; the entire outfit, including shoes and 
hat, for about five dollars. 
+> 


Letter from Paris. 


Fashionable Events—Toilettes—and the 
Fashions in Dust Cloaks. 








N this great capital where it is supposed that 
S only vice flourishes, there is an unceasing flow 

of benevolence toward all objects that appeal 

to its sympathies through their sufferings. 
Spain, Austria, Italy and Belgium, and all France 
outside Paris, have been at different times the recipi- 
ents of its bounty. Recent evidences of this ever 
ready spirit have been exhibited in a grand bazaar 
and magnificent /e/e, the latter under the auspices 
of the press and the dramatic artists of Paris, for 
the benefit of the victims of the earthquake at St. 
Etienne. The latter was given at the Grand Opera 
House, and,presented a brilliant spectacle. 

The boxes were gay with flowers and pretty wo- 
men, whose toilettes excited constant attention and 
admiration. 

It may be of interest to note that the Societe biblio- 
philes, which has heretofore almost excluded women 
from membership, has recently admitted Madame 
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la baronne Robert del Aigle, wife of the deputy from 
Oise. This is only the third lady associate of this 
learned body. 

The gay season may be said to have closed with 
the ‘‘white’’ ball given by the Duchess de Noailles, a 
remarkable innovation for a grande dame. None of 
the girl guests were over twenty years of age, and 
the appearance of so large an assemblage of lovely 
and youthful blondes and drunes was very remarka- 
ble. The toilettes were vapory in their effect—one 
charming dress was of pale rose tulle, cut out like 
petals upon the edges, and the skirts placed one 
above the other—another was composed of shades 
of grey with garniture of pale pink ribbons—a lovely 
white silk tulle was made like a communicant’s dress, 
with perfectly straight skirt over tinted silk. The 
bodice was of the silk, and the trimming was satin 
ribbon arranged in loops upon the shoulders as 
braces, and down one side of the skirt. 

The church of Notre Dame des Victoire was the 
rendevouz of many of the best-known people of 
Paris in the literary and artistic world, om the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Monsieur Paladille, author of 
Pairie, with Mademoiselle des Valliere the daughter of 
Monsieur Legonne. The bride looked charming in 
a robe of rich white silk very simply made, and re- 
ceived with much grace the homage of such men as 
Victorien Sardou, Saint Saens, Jules Simon, Charles 
Gounod, and Camille Doucet. 

The races at Long-champs continue to show every 
Sunday an almost infinite variety of pretty costumes: 
I have already written of the rage for large hats 
shown early in the season, but of late there has been 
as great a display of bonnets, so that ladies can take 
their choice. These bonnets are very coquettish, not 
like the old-fashioned bonnets of straw and ribbon, 
but exhibiting the utmost variety in form and the 
most striking contrasts. Many of the bonnets are 
without strings and these display the large ear-rings, 
both long and round, that are coming into vogue 
again. The long ear-rings are often of coral mounted 
with diamonds, others are in the form of creole rings. 
These are rather pronounced and must be very 
elegant not to be vulgar. 

An artistic dress recently sent to the Queen of 
Italy deserves mention. It was of reseda peau de soie, 
enriched with an application of exquisite embroidery 
cut from a Persian shawl. The overdress was of 
India cashmere of the same color, caught up on one 
side with a Persian clasp, on the other draped au 
panter to show the embroidery. The bodice was of 
reseda velvet, laced over a vest of the embroidery. 

A very large and brilliant audience assembled at 
the Eden to hear the opera of Lohengrin, with Mad- 
ame de Vries in the charming and poetic vole of Elsa. 
A novel mode of wearing diamonds was exhibited 
also, which almost divided attention with the per- 


formance. A young lady wore with her costume of 
pale rose satin and lace, a soft neck-band of flesh- 
colored tulle which was invisible, but to which was 
attached a magnificent cross of diamonds and rubies, 
which seemed therefore to be suspended from noth- 
ing but the fair skin of the wearer. : 

A novel form of entertainment for Paris are ‘‘ lawn- 
tennis” parties in the suburbs. The garden of a 
cafe is hired, the fence is set up, and the party goes 
out by train or in carriages, the implements having 
been conveyed with the materials for lunch. The 
toilettes of the ladies are always simple but with a 
touch of coquetry. Figured chalés trimmed with 
butterfly bows over a cream or red skirt; or wash 
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dresses are employed trimmed with embroidery, ac. 
companied by hats of fantastic straw mounted liter- 
ally with bows, and parasols of striped or combined 
cotton matching the dress. 

Our elegantes are beginning to prepare for their 
summer exodus to the watering-places. Dust cloaks 
are made of soft silks, louisine, tussore and armure, 
The colors are grey or smoke blue, grey veiled with 
red and ecru. They are large and not fitted to the 


- figure, straight in front with wide, independent 


sleeves; or they take the annoying v?szte form, which 
impedes the movement of the arms, and is equally 
obnoxious if dust gets in the eyes, or one wants to 
help oneself in climbing into a train. In short the 
dust cloak of the season is not a success. 

In the good old times in summer we went to the 
country to rest and recover our health without think- 
ing of dressing; but with the increased locomotion 
these times have disappeared, for now when we 
to the sea-side, or watering places, we must always 
be dressed in taste and stylishly. Indeed, costume 
for the country has become a special branch in the 
art of dressing. It must be simple, but also recherche 
in the form, and what is more difficult, in the choice 
of shades of color, so as to make an harmonious 
mixture. The costumes appear to be hardly fitted 
at all, but in reality they must be carefully cut and 
worn over perfectly fitting corsets, to have the right 
touch. 

Sea-side costumes are in solid wool, cream with 
blue, marine blue with red, white with marine blue 
with anchors embroidered or sewn on the corners of 
the collar. No matter where one goes, woolen cos- 
tumes are indispensible. We have no more wash 
dresses, the forms are too complicated. If you wish 
to wash them, they have to be taken apart and then 
put together again, and that costs more in trouble 
and money than a new dress. 

A hint for gloves.—Buy both Suede and _thread,a 
size larger in summer than in winter. The latter 
shrink when washed, andthe former are more com- 
fortable in warm weather if a size larger. 

Flowers most used to trim bonnets and large hats 
are the large violets with yellow hearts, red and yel- 
low tulips, mignonette mixed with other flowers, and 
red cherries. Cock’s plumes are used on large 
hats and also on small bonnets. In small quantities 
they are pretty, but when too many are employed 
they remind one of the head-dress of Italian soldiers. 

A pretty costume I lately saw was in pink, peau de 
sote. The skirt puffed with pink silk tulle, panels of 
the silk falling over it, not sewed down, but caught 
between the puffs, with bows around the bottom of 
the skirt behind a ruche of tulle, giving a mossy 
effect. 

I have seen lately a delicious gauze toilette in re- 
seda crépe de chine, caught up over a wide skirt of 
reseda and citron yellow moiré. Striped corsage 
with a chemisette of crépe de chine, large sleeves. 
Wrap of reseda lace and jet, around the shoulders, 
and falling to the knees in front. High hat in 
Italian straw, caught up on one side with a bunch of 
reseda ribbon and citron feathers. 

A black costume of chantilly and moiré—sleeves 
transparent. Beautiful mantle of jet. Venetian 
bonnet in black tulle, embroidered in gold. Parasol 
of plaited red tulle. ; . 

For a pretty American miss, a dress in bluish 
ivory poplin (the blue white is coming in again), 
with point de Venise appliqued on the material, 
made tailor style. Buttons of carved ivory ; black 
tulle bonnet trimmed with jet, and a wreath of dais- 
ies. 

The races are now considered like a party into the 
country, and the costumes worn are light and fresh, 
but have a modest appearance. Appearance we say, 
we know what this simplicity costs. 

In gentlemen’s dress, plaids have been adopted 
“forever.” The flower worn in the buttonhole is 
now worn almost in the neck. Their handkerchiefs 
are bordered with a color with the family name and 
crest in the corner. If ladies have given up boots 
for low shoes and slippers, gentlemen have their 
boots of satin de Lyon, either black or colored. The 
dude has his of plaid t match his necktie. us 

In the morning we see ladies riding in the bois. 
Some have adopted the Brandenberg corsage ; but 

oung girls wear jerseys confined with a leather 
belt. The high hat and veil is de reguer. 


VIOLA. 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 





The Baby. 





BY DR. MAY-DEW 
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V HERE is a world-wide difference be- 
tween the birth of a baby in what we 
call uncivilized lands, and among prim- 
itive people, and our own. It has 

been a matter of wonder with us how women, desti- 
tute of modern comforts and resources, endured the 
strain and pain of child-birth ; how they and the 
children that were born survived the hardships 
which they must have endured. But acquaintance 
with the semi-savage races of our own day shows that 
the risk, and the pain, the long trial, and the con- 
ditions which bring such dread and suffering to 
modern civilized women were, and are, unknown to 
barbaric tribes and times. Travelers have told us 
that the birth of a child hardly interrupts the daily 
routine of the wives of the lower class of Chinese; 
and we are told by a writer in the present number of 
this Magazine, how the native women in the Sand- 
wich Islands bear their children with hardly an 
hours’ departure from their every day routine, and 
without the intervention of either doctor or nurse. 
But they do not possess this hardihood when they 
become even partly infected with European notions 
and habits ; for either from the effects of a change of 
diet, less activity, a more burdensome dress, or all 
combined, an attempt to follow the old ways often 
results in prostration and even death. 

The modern civilized woman runs to the opposite 
extreme from her savage sister. She is afraid ot 
everything, even cleanliness. ‘‘I should not have al- 
lowed you to take a bath so soon,’’ said a physician 
toa patient eight hours after the birth of a baby, 
upon finding her fresh from a nap and a warm bath. 
“I knew you would not, doctor; that is the reason I 
did not ask you, replied the lady. I had strength for 
the bath, but not for the battle for it; and my ex- 
perience has taught me that it is the best, and only 
thing to quiet the nerves of the body, and put the 
body itself in a condition to begin the process of 
restoration. 

The same physician ordered a drug to quiet the 
severe after-pains, and himself administered one 
dose of it. The patient recognized the properties of 
morphine, and ordered the rest thrown away. On 
the occasion of the next visit of the physician, she 
said, ‘Doctor, Ido not want morphine to quiet my 
pains, because it also impairs the action of the vital 
forces, and I cannot afford to have them weakened. 
I know the uses of pain, and can bear it, as an ally 
and friend, that will make me get well quicker. 
Don’t be afraid to let me endure it as far as it is good 
for me.” ‘‘Oh, Mrs. B.,” said the doctor, ‘‘if all 
women were like you our occupation would be 
gone.”’ 

This dosing of the mother, this endeavor to relieve 
her of the necessary aches, pains, and discomforts of 
her position, must havea seriously detrimental effect 
Upon the newly-born child. Its mother’s milk in its 
natural state is its food and medicine ; its mother’s 


milk should be supplied by nourishing, easily di- 
gested, and for some almost purely liquid food. No 
tea or coffee, nothing stimulating or heating; but 
well-made gruel of prepared barley or oatmeal, 
cream toast made of graham or whole meal bread, 
warm new milk with a tablespoonful of seltzer to 
half a cup of the milk, best prunes carefully freed 
from grit, and stewed with New Orleans molasses, 
and rice cooked soft and eaten with sugar andcream. 
After a few days, four or five, a healthy woman may 
have a soft boiled egg with her cream toast, a tender, 
nicely broiled lamb chop with her rice. She may 
have cups of hot veal or mutton broth, made the 
day before, freed from every particle of fat, and with 
a root of celery, or some extract of celery boiled in it. 

The baby in the meantime, is only to be washed, 
and fed, and clothed, and put to sleep. A baby does 
little else than sleep the first three weeks, if it is a 
healthy baby and the mother can nurse it. From 
the beginning its habits of bathing, eating, and 
sleeping should be marked by the utmost regularity 
and entire freedom from experimental nostrums. 
It is wicked to disorder a baby’s stomach, and begin 
the system of dosing, in order to counteract the ill- 
effects of the mother’s bad habits or injudicious 
diet. We may not be able to do all that we wish, re- 
move diseased hereditary tendencies, or cure an al- 
ready established taint in the blood. But there are 
no drugs that will do that for mother or child; the 
best that can be done under any circumstances, is 
that which will assist nature, furnish the best 
nourishment for the growth and development of the 
little organism, and by strengthening the best ele- 
ments reduce the weaker and poorer ones. 

Give the child all the chance there is for the exer- 
cise of its own limbs, for the development of its own 
activity ; but do not allow it to be jerked violently, 
jumped in the air, its little wits dazed or scattered, 
and its incipient nerves put onastrain. The ‘‘crawl- 
ing’ rug or comforter is an excellent institution ; so 
also the ‘‘walking” chair, if not used more than half 
an hour at a time; but care must be taken not to tire 
the baby body, or exhaust the feet and ankles by 
allowing them to beara weight any length of time 
while still in a sort of gelatinous state. The utmost 
cleanliness can be preserved if regular habits have 
only been formed. It is neglect, dependence upon 
the diapered towel, which trammels the limbs and 
ought to be gotten rid of as quickly as possible, that 
are responsible for the unpleasant and malodorous 
atmosphere, that often surrounds a baby, and is 
doubtless as disagreeable to baby itself as it is to 
others. We do not know how sensitive a child may 
be, or how early it is developed ; but we know that it 
is sensitive, and that it is sometimes exhibited 
strongly at the very earliest age, and it ought, there- 
fcre, to be a religious duty to respect its feelings, to 
satisfy its latent taste, as well as feed its appetite. 

Said a young mother once, ‘“‘ You have no idea how 
much sweeter this child has always been than any 
other of my children; and I think it is because I 
came into the country soon after he was born, could 
not get a nurse, indeed did not want one, for I was 
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sick of them, and took entire care of him myself. He 
never was the least trouble. He slept, and ate, and 
played, and grew, and was happy all the day long. 
I am only sorry I ever committed any to the care of 
others, for it made them irregular in their habits, 
cross, and i!l-conditioned in ways that it takes years 
to get over.’’ 

Precocity is a form of disease to be watched and 
guarded against, rather than stimulated. It feeds 
the vanity of parents, and is therefore urged and 
stimulated to a point that is not infrequently de- 
struction to the child, while it renders it a nuisance 
to everybody else. Gradual, healthy, normal devel- 
opment is best for whatever lives and grows, and 
the precocious baby will either die or become a 
stupid girl or boy. 

The food question for the baby regulates itself if 
the mother is normally healthy, has common-sense 
and good judgment. If she nurses the baby and 
feeds herself properly, it will need nothing more the 
first three months. After that the mother’s milk 
may be supplemented by barley gruel, made with 
Robinson’s prepared barley, thinned with cream ; or 
oatmeal gruel thinned in the same way, each used 
as a meal once in the day. 

At six months old it may be fed additionally, once 
in the day, with a cup of strong, clear veal or mut- 
ton broth, seasoned with a little salt, celery, or let- 
tuce; and it mayalso begin to take on its own account, 
as well as vicariously, the juice of sweet oranges, the 
pulp of stewed prunes, and also of baked apples. 
The child should have all its first teeth before it is al- 
lowed to chew meat ; and this should always be fresh 
and tender, not salted or fried, but broiled, roasted, or 
boiled. Some mothers give children bones to gnaw 
upon, and “‘try’’ their teeth ; but a crust is better. 
Avoid sugar and much sweetening of the food; it is 
the cause of sour stomach and indigestion. It is a 
habit to require it, and is distasteful to children who 
are not accustomed to it. If the baby must be fed 
from its birth, there is no better artificial food than 
to alternate warm new milk, diluted with hot water, 
and sweetened slightly, with thin gruel of prepared 
barley made half-water and half-milk, and seasoned 
with a little salt and sugar. This food may be ad- 


hered to for the first three months, but strengthened 
by more milk or the addition of a little cream, if the 
baby is a hearty child with a strong appetite. 

ter 
Preserving Fruit. 











Fruit gathered for winter store should not be 
bruised or have the skin broken; nor should it be 
knocked or shaken off the branches; it should be gath- 
ered on a fine day, when most likely to be dry. The 
finer and larger kinds of apples and pears should not 
be allowed to touch each other in the store room. 
Lemons should be purchased in the snmmer, and 
suspended in nets for use at the time when they are 
dear. Oranges may be preserved a long time by 
pens any them singly in paper, packing them in dry 
sand or jars, and keeping them in an equal temper- 
ature. iewy ap are kept a considerable time by 
twisting out their crowns, these being very ornamen- 
tal, are generally allowed to remain; but in time 
they aps | all the juice of the fruit by living upon it. 

, White and red currants, apricots, cherries, raspber- 
Ties, peaches, mulberries can be easily preserved by 
putting the fruit into Self-sealing jars. The jars 
are inclosed separately in canvas bags, and put ina 
kettle of water, heated to boiling point. T ey are 
thus kept until the fruit is as it were boiled in its 
own juice ; then left to cool, and should be examined 
before being put away for store. to see if the jars are 
securely fastened. 
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OVER THE FENCE, 


What One Woman Said to Another, 





AVE you ever thought to cover the broad, low 

shelf in the pantry, with the pretty light 9j 
cloth that looks like marble? it is a very satisfactory 
arrangement. The ends should be tacked with gilt 
headed nails, as they will not cut through the oj 
cloth. Broad window sills in the kitchen are im. 
proved by a similar cover, as they are so easily kept 
perfectly free from dust. 





* * * * * * * * 


HERE is hardly a day in the year that something 
out of ‘‘ Bleak House,’’ that treasury of pathos, 
wit and wisdom, does not occur to me; I thoughttp 
day of Esther’s description of her morning’s occupa 
tion ; ‘‘ What with trying to remember the contents 
of each little storeroom drawer and cupboard, and 
what with making notes on a slate about jams, and 
pickles and preserves, I was so busy—”’ There was 
something so suggestive in the mention of ‘‘jam” in 
connection with her careful housekeeping that it 
decided us upon making jam of our red raspberries 
instead of canning them, and indeed in many quart 
ers there seems to be a sort of jam revival, the old 
method of pound for pound, a thorough cooking is 
‘‘coming in” again, although the result is put into 
glass cans, instead of the homely little brown jars 
of our ancestors. 
* * * . ' ’ ‘ 
HE sugar used in making jam shouldbe dry and 
be broken up so that it will dissolve speedily. The 
most careful attention must be given to the boiling, 
as one moment’s neglect may result in burning. It 
is a good plan to put some jam into large jelly tum 
blers, and after it is cool cover the top of the glasses 
with paper which has been dipped in white of egg; 
let the paper come over the sides, hold it in placea 
short time, and it will make a firm cover. Ifthe jam 
is to be kept where it is at all damp, put a pieceof 
writing paper wet with brandy over the top closeto 
the jam. These glasses are an especially convenient 
form in which to carry fruit to a picnic, or to add to 
handbaskets for any occasion ; spiced currants and 
gages and plums, all may be kept in this way. If 
you have never added mace to the spices used ia 
flavoring spiced blackberries, try it this year. Be 
careful not to use too much; a teaspoonful of mace 
to a large tablespoonful of cinnamon is about the 





proper allowance. 

One of the most delicious adjuncts to a lunch, with 
cold meat or fowl is wild plum jelly; do not tum 
away from your door the man or boy however for 
bidding his aspect or however ‘“‘gnarly’’ and one 
sided the fruit may look; it will bear a good deal of 
washing, and often sorting out the poor ones, put 
the rest on the stove in a porcelain kettle, cover wil 
water and simmer gently. A little juice goes a gre 
ways. After squeezing the juice out, put the skins 
back into the kettle with Some water, boil until 
tender, sweeten and spice to taste aud serve this also 
with cold meat. A very pretty way to put up 
plum jelly, or in fact any jelly, is to put it into tiny 
glasses, such as children use, and put one 
each plate at the table. Still another way is to buy 
cheap little after dinner coffee cups and put the jelly 


into them. 

* * iad * * * 
UR menu has been added to this summer in 4 
most agreeable and unexpected manner; the 

often uneventful period of time spent by the good 

man in the ‘“‘tonsorial parlor”? presided over by & 
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Sicilian epicure has had delightful results for a few 
friends in whom he confides. ‘‘ We live upon salad; 
mostly, try this: take the lettuce leaves, éough and 
tinder, and sweet as sugar, cut them up with toma- 
toes, With cucumbers, with little onions, with olives, 
pur on the oil and vinegar—oh, slowly—and then 
eat him,”’ a look of ecstasy accompanied the direc- 
tions and made them impressive, it is delicious; 
try it. 

To him we are indebted also for this dainty dish : 
cut young and tender summer squash into thin slices 





and fry in a little olive oil. Egg plant treated in the 
same way is very delicate. The egg plant should lie 
for an hour in salt and water after being sliced. If 
the olive oil is not relished or is too expensive, lard 
wd butter in equal parts will do nicely to fry the 
vegetables in. Experiments may be made, the sliced 
aeeeice may be dipped into a thin batter of milk 
and flour well salted, or into a beaten egg, and then 
bedusted over with fine cracker crumbs. 
¢ * 2 * * “* + * 
HE smallest new potatoes need not be wasted; 
they may, in fact, be so prepared that an appe- 
izing dish is made of them. See that they are per- 
fectly clean, all the outer covering removed, then 


boil them in a little water. When done, drain this 
of; pour over them milk in which a little flour has 
been dissolved, add butter, salt, cream and pepper, 
ad libitum, and serve hot. They may be used for 
potato salad, also. 


. * * * * * * * 
good use, for the little fancy bags so popular now, 

is to keep some light work in each room in the 
house when the mistress is at all likely to sit down a 
while. Yards upon yards of pretty lining are made 


inotherwise idle moments, and since trimming is 
acknowledged to be of use and the childrens’ white 
aprons do look bare and unfinished without it, it is 
not the part of wisdom to sit with folded hands wait- 
ing for the family to gather for a meal, a while chat- 
ting with a friend. 


¢ * * * * * . * 
“ (\H Bertie!’ a mother said reproachfully, to her 

little boy, who had come directly from the 
precincts of a mud-puddle to her pretty sitting-room, 
“only think how bad it makes everything look when 
the carpet is tracked with mud. Did you ever notice 
how neat Louie’s mother’s house always is?’’? The 
boy looked regretfully at his dirty little shoes and at 
his mother’s face, but his eyes brightened witha 
hazy thought. ‘‘Oh mamma, why don’t you scold 
meout of the house as his mother does? She will 








moteven let him play in the yard, and that is the 
tason he always plays on the street. She says 
‘Ipuie get out of the yard, you’lltear up the grass— 
you'll spoil the lawn ’—He says he might as well not 
have a yard.” Mothers who,ry other methods than 
the “scolding him out” of it, of teaching children 
kssons of neatness and order, ought not to be dis- 
couraged even at frequent apparent failures. Every 
me who has watched children at play know how 
completely a thought masters them, how their minds 
are filled with whatever occupies them, and it is for 
this reason that they seem to forget directions, and 
tobe careless of instructions plainly given to them. 
Patience is a virtue which may be said to be thrust 
upon mothers. 
: * * * * * * 
MYES.” said one woman to another, “I have 
come to be thankful for emergencies, to see 
hidden uses in them.” 
“ Taccumulated so much experience during the first 
Years of my life as a house-keeper and mother, that 
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I often wondered what I was going to do with it all. 
It seemed to me that if there was such a thing as 
correlation of forces, of economy in nature, that it 
ought to be good for something, and itis. You see 
it may be of the greatest after benefit to a person to 
have once bumped his head soundly against a stone 
wall. In these later years of my life, say from thirty 
upwards, I have learned to be thankful for emergen- 
cies, for having a hired girl fall in a fit, roll under 
the kitchen table, bumping against the ironing board 
and clothes basket as she went. For children fall- 
ing off doorsteps and down stairs, and being brought 
up gasping, for flaring lamps that have threatened 
explosion and have been carried out in wet wiping 
towels, for kettles of fat that have boiled over and 
threatened the family and the house with burning; 
for all these have been means of discipline, and have 
helped me to acquire that power of calm worth more 


than all the rest of my acquirements. Worth more 
not only to myself but to others. They have helped 
me te bear with other falls besides those causal of 
fits and of stumblings, and to think twice before 
speaking once. Prince Hal found out at an early 
age that ‘‘ wisdom cried’’ out to him ‘‘from the 
streets ,”’ and we women, if we listen, find it no more 
true than that wisdom cries out to us from the 
kitchen. EMMA W. BABCOCK. 
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RELIABIES RECIPES. 





Baked Gooseberry Pudding. 


Put some gooseberries into a jar, and put the jar 
into boiling water ; let it boil until the gooseberries 
are quite soft ; beat them through a coarse sieve, and 
to every pint of pulp add three well beaten eggs, an 
ounce and a half of butter, half a pint of bread- 


crumbs, and sugar to taste; put a border of puff 
paste around a pie-dish and put in the mixture after 
having beaten it well. Bake forty minutes and serve. 


Peach Fritters. 


Make a smooth batter, with half a pound of flour, 
half an ounce of butter, half salt-spoon of salt, two 
eggs, and sufficient warm milk to make it of proper 
consistency—that is till the batter will drop from the 
spoon ; skin, halve, and stone some peaches , dip in 


the batter and fry in hot lard or clarified drippings for 
about ten minutes; drain them before the fire, and 
serve on a doiley, with plenty of powdered sugar 
strewn over them. 


Fowl served with Water-Cress. 


Wash and dry some water-cresses, place them on a 
dish and sprinkle over them a little salt ; truss and 
roast a fowl brown, place on the cresses and pour 
gravy over it. 

Cucumber Soup. 


Pare one large cucumber and take out the seeds ; 
cut it in thin slices and put these on a plate to drain, 
having sprinkled over them a little salt ; put into a 
stewpan with half an ounce of butter and when just 


warmed through pour over them a quart of starch, 
and a little sorrel cut in large pieces and salt and 
pepper, and boil for forty minutes. Mix two yolks 
of eggs with a gill of cream, and add just before 


serving. 
Salmon Cutlets. 

Cut the salmon into slices two or three inches thick 
and lay intocold water with salt for about one hour ; 
have ready some boiling water and salt (in proportion 
of six ounces of salt toone gallon of water) ; skim it 
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well as the scum rises, let the fish simmer for a quar- 
ter of an hour. Garnish with cut lemon and parsley 
and serve with lobster sauce. 


Salmon Bisque. 


Two full cups of minced salmon, two cups of fine 
crumbs, half a cup of butter, one quart of boiling 
water, pepper and salt, a tablespoonful of minced 
parsley. Rub the warmed butter into the minced 


salmon, season and put over the fire with the boiling 
water. Cook gently half an hour, stir in the crumbs 
and parsley, simmer five minutes, add the beaten 
eggs, stir well, and pour out. Serve with lemons and 
crackers. 


Blueberry Puddirg. 


Two cups of milk, two eggs, four cups of flour, half 
a cup of yeast or two eggs beaten light, one and a 
quarter cups of milk, three cups of flour, two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, a little salt, a piece of but- 
ter the size of a small hen’s egg, a scant teaspoonful 
of soda, and half as much salt sifted three times with 


the flour, a quart of berries. Whip the eggs, butter 
(warmed) and milk together, and pour gradually into 
a hole in the sifted flour, mix well, put in the yeast, 
and set to rise in a bowl until light. This will take 
perhaps five hours. Then stir in the berries dredged 
thickly with flour; ur into a greased mold, and 
boil steadily for two hours. Turn out and cut warm 
with hard sauce. 


Lobster Sauce. 


Choose a hen lobster, pick the meat from the shell 
and cut into small pieces; put the spawn into a mor- 
tar with half an ounce of butter, pound it quite 
smoothly, rub through a hair sieve, and cover till 
wanted. Make three-fourths of a pint of melted 


butter, add one tablespoonful of anchovy sauce and 

two or three tablespoonfuls of cream: let it get 
thoroughly hot, then add the lobster and the spawn ; 

do not allow it to boil after the spawn has been added, 

rd it will lose color immediately. Serve in a sauce 
ureen. 


Cucumber Salad. 


Select fresh cucumbers, and in preparing them take 
off considerable of the outside, cut off each end, slice 
very thinly and drop in very cold water, (7ced if you 
have it,) but to this do not add any salt. Keep them 


in the water until wanted, then drain them upona 
napkin, after which they should be very slightly dust- 
ed with cayenne pepper, and then drenched with a 
a mixture of equal ee of olive oil and vinegar, 
being good with any kind of cold meat. 


Rolled Veal. 


Take three pounds of the breast of veal, remove the 
bones; place it on a table with the skin down- 
ward, and make a stuffing as follows : two ounces of 
fat bacon chopped, a thick slice of bread grated, a 
little pepper and salt, a little milk to mix with; 
spread over the veal, roll up rather tightly, tie the 


roll securely with a string, then rub a little flour 
all over the outside ; put into a saucepan one ounce 
of drippings, make it quite hot, and fry an onion in it 
until brown, reniove the onion and fry the veal until 
it is brown all over the roll, and then pour in a large 
cupful of water; then cover closely and stew slowly 
one hour and a half. Cut the strings and ur the 
gravy over it. Delicious served either cold or hot. 


French Potatoes. 


By using a French cutter the potatoes are shaped 
in little balls which look like the diminutive vegeta- 
ble; they are then stewed until tender, but not 
enough to cause them to break. Serve them in hot 


seasoned cream, slightly thickened ; milk and butter 
with salt and pepper to taste. 
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Sometimes the cut potatoes are dropped in hg 
lard, and when cooked are drained upon blottj 
paper in a hot oven. 


Veal Hash. 


Chop cold roast veal very fine, and to a cup of this 
allow a cup of cold boiled potatoes, minced fine, typ. 
thirds of a cup of fine bread crumbs, an egg, a table 
spoonful of butter, and salt and pepper to taste ; py 
one-half cup of water or milk in a sauce pan, addth 





butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a little peppe, 
and when boiling hot stir in the hash, which shoul 
be well mixed together in the chopping tray, and sir 
it till well heated through. Remove from the fir 


put the roll pans on to heat, and butter them wel 
Beat the eggs well and stir into the hash, and whe 
the roll-pans begin to smoke put a tablespoonful ix 
each, dividing the remainder as evenly as possiblef{ 
there is more than this amount. Smooth over thetp 
and brown nicely in hot oven. Turn out on a ht 
plate and serve quickly as possible. Corned beefor 
any kind of meat may be used in this way. 


Veal Salad. 


Cut fine some cold stewed veal, removing evey 
particle of fat, gristle and skin; add three-quarters 
of the same bulk of chopped celery. Pour over then 
a sauce made as follows: rub the yolks of two han 


boiled eggs smooth ; add pepper, salt, sugar and mus 
tard, moisten with a raw egg we'l beaten ; add th 
vinegar by degrees, es hard all the tim 
Sprinkle salt over the veal and celery before pouring 
on the dripping. 


A New Chicken Salad. 
Boil one chicken until very tender ; when cold ch 
it fine. Chop one head of cabbage and one large ce 


cumber pickle yery fine. Boil one dozen eggs vey 
hard, mash the yolks only with the chicken, and om 





teaspoonful of ground celery seed, half teaspoonfuld 

cayenne pepper, or one black, one teaspoonful d 
ound mustard, one tables nful of salt, two d 
utter, and one-half teaspoonful of good vinegar. 


Bread and Milk Muffins. 


Two cups of fine, dry bread crumbs, two heapiiy 
teaspoonfuls of prepared flour, two cups of boiling 
milk, two beaten eggs, one cup of boiling water, hall 
a teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of butter 


Pour the boiling salted water on the crumbs, let them 

stand covered for half an hour. Drain off the liguil 

without pressing the crumbs, and beat in the flomt; 

add the butter to the hot milk and put in next, bed 

until smooth and nearly luke-warm before the egg 
oin; bake in muffin-rings on a hot griddle. Serr 
ot and fear, not cut open. 


Fried Cucumber. 


Cut off the skin, slice lengthwise into thick piect 
and lay in cold water half an hour: wipe dry. Di 


in beaten egg, then in fine cracker crumbs hi 
seasoned with pepper and salt and fry in hot 
drain dry and serve hot. 


Railroad Cake. 


Rub one teacupful of sugar and one heaping table 
spoonful of butter together. Squeeze the juice of 
one lemon into the sugar and butter, and add a few 
gratings of the rind. If the butter is salt no more 
salt is required. Mix and stir into this two table 
spoonfuls of milk and the yolks of three eeEs. Now 
add a coffee-cupful of flour, through which . 
been any sifted two level teaspoonfuls 
baking powder. To this add the whites of the eam 
which should be beaten to a stiff froth, and bake 
patty or cake pans in a hot but not too quick ovet 

his cake is good eaten same day it is baked. 
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The Profitable Employment of Women. 





BY JANET REUTZ-REES. 








VER twenty years ago a writer in the 
Atlantic, giving a graphic account of her 
own experience as a bread-winner, fur- 














nished some very interesting data on this 
subject. 

Step by step she led her readers with her, from 
her first lessons on the sewing machine ; her employ- 
ment as machinist resulting from them, to her dis. 
ouragement as prices grew lower and employment 
ncertain—her desire to find more satisfactory work, 
the field in which she sought it, and her success 
when found. 

The problem she attempts to solve is ten times 
more difficult to-day, but the answer to it, I believe, 
will be found to be practically the same, to be at 
least in the same direction. 

Since that time a great many avenues have opened 
towomen; they compete, by no means unsuccess- 
fully, in various fields hitherto exclusively occupied 
by men; and in addition, the inventions have mul- 
tiplied which offer work without distinction of sex ; 
asthe typewriter, the binder, and trade machines, 
needless to specify, but which afford employment to 
both men and women. Thus women are engaged 
in industries of the most varied kinds; and the 
general distaste for domestic service has crowded 
each successive opening to repletion. 

But, in spite of this, the question of emrloyment 
haschanged its aspect. It is nolonger, shall women 
enter the lists with men? that is granted; we have 
women doctors, preachers, lawyers, dentists, archi- 
tects, brokers, typewriters, stenographers, editors 
farmers, managers, book-keepers, telegraph opera- 
tors;in fact they are in everything, and everywhere. 
The grievance now, is no longer that they are not 
employed, but that they are underpaid. They com, 
pete with men as regards labor, but not as regards 
price. 

There are, however, fields of labor in which no 
sich inequality exists, in which competition rests 
purely upon excellence of work. 
_ The writer in the Adlantic, detailing her exper- 
nce, relates that possessing an acre of ground, she 
ok into consideration the cultivation of straw- 
berries, pursued it as an industry, and succeeded 
beyond her hopes, tinding competition indeed, but 
tot in her condition as woman, simply as producer. 
Following out the thought suggested by her article, 
nd comparing her experience with that with which 
the discussion of the subject has made every one 
familiar, it seems clear that when a woman enters 
the lists in what we may call an open field, the 
chances for her are on the average, equal with those 
man. That is to Say, as soon as she becomes g 
Producer, and is not a hireling. 

This can be emphasized in many ways. As an 
original writer, woman is paid as much as a man; as 
§teporter, less ; as a novelist she commands as good 
‘price; as a translator, less; as an artist, as much; 


as a copyist, less. That which she makes and places 
on the market, meets with but fair competition, as 
butter women and farmers’ wives can testify. As 
storekeepers, men enjoy no privilege not granted to 
woman; it is a mere question of enterprise and 
industry. 

Many writers assume that the greatest stress 
upon women as workers is found in the cities, 
but it is at least an open question whether this is so” 
Poverty seems more repulsive in cities, and competi- 
tion is likely to be keener; at the same time, there 
are exciting possibilities in crowded life, which 
contrast not unpleasantly with the stagnation ot 
village life. Sad cases, whatever people may say to 
the contrary, are likely to be ferreted out in cities, 
under our active charitable organizations, while in 
country districts, familiarity breeds a certain indiffer- 
ence, and a family plunged in poverty has to contend 
with a state of inertia often more trying than the 
teeming bustle of a city would be, and may suffer as 
much from the evil of xo competition, as one simi- 
larly placed in a city does from opposite conditions. 

Accepting the fact that in some fields women’s 
work is underpaid; is it not well to insist also upon 
a fact equally true; in others it meets only perfectly 
fair competition? Ifthis truth were insisted upon as 
it should be, less valuable time would be wasted in 
the search for work in fields aiready overcrowded, 
and more women would feel energy and hope in en- 
tering fresher ones. 

In the cultivation of fruits and flowers there is 
always money; in the rearing of poultry, 1n the cul- 
tivation of silk worms, in production of every kind 
fair competition only has to be faced. For produc- 
tive industries knowledge indeed is necessary, but in 
the same way, training is essential to success in any 
work, and it is surely much to feel that fair remuner- 
ation will follow earnest effort, that risks to be run 
will be due to natural causes only, and not to fancied 
disabilities of sex. 

The class upon which the problem of bread win- 
ning falls the hardest, is not the poorest class, but 
that filled from the ranks of the former by well to do, 
the semi-educated, accustomed to a certain ease of 
living, suddenly deprived of the means of livelihood 
and ignorant of, because unused to, work, and sen- 
sitive to loss of caste. 

The objection to productive labor as offering a key 
to the problem of woman’s employment is the need 
implied in it of some capital which limits its possi- 
bilities to those in possession of means, But a large 
number of struggling women are in justsuch a case. 
They crowd the counters of decorative stores with 
inartistic articles made at prices which eke out their 
pittance year by year, time and effort both wasted, 
because they will attempt only what others are doing. 
If they could be persuaded to put the same amount 
of earnest endeavor into something that others are 
not doing, how much better it would be for them, 
how far greater their probability of success! Itis a 
curious fact that there is always a demand in the 
market for luxuries. No one yet ever heard of there 
being too many fresh eggs, or too great a supply of 
the finest fruit ; the best of its kind always commands 
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attention. Very interesting data might be collected 
about women as cultivators ; and if reliable intorma- 
tion could be obtained as to successful shopkeepers 
of the gentler sex it would be a goodthing. Agen- 
cies can be just as well managed by women as men. 
Many ladies have been as successful in this field, and 
one might suggest that real estate and house agen- 
cies would be as profitable as school agencies. 

It has often surprised me that no lady in the coun- 
try has yet tried the cultivation of mushrooms, an 
industry which could be made a most profitable 
source of income; easily raised, requiring little out- 
lay and not great attention, placed on the market 
they would certainly be in increasing demand. In 
Paris and its neighborhood, the cultivator of button 
mushrooms is sure of a fortune. It would even be 
possible to carry on such a cultivation in the city; 
all that is needed is a dark cellar, moist, equable 
temperature, and proper soil or manure; crops suc- 
ceed each other rapidly, and any boy can attend to 
the details of uprooting, &c., that might be unpleas- 
ant toa lady. Her part would be that of superin- 
tending; placing on the market in pretty baskets, 
keeping accounts, &c.,—and of one thing she would 
be sure: success would certainly follow intelligent 
effort. 

It would seem that what women need now is en- 
couragement to follow out less beaten tracks; to 
work to supply a public with what it needs rather 
than individuals; to become, in short, themselves 
producers, instead of aids tothe production of others 

Such suggestions have a value mainly for those of 
whom we have spoken, but in other ways they con- 
cern all who are interested in the question of 
woman’s work, 7.¢., all women. The misfortune 
is that so few persons can make their own conditions, 
and thus so fewcan strike out in new lines. For 
the most part they take what seems easiest to reach. 
Even if manifestly undesirable. They cannot con- 
tend against the pressure of circumstances, and 
becoming disheartened, give up the attempt to 
strike out new paths, and take their place in ranks 
already filled. 

Another source of failure among women is their 
aptitude for mistaking a ‘‘taste’’ for ‘“‘talent.”” A 
girl has a taste for drawing, or decorative needle or 
fancy work; her productions in the eyes of her 
family are so superior to those in stores ; surely they 
must bring in money. Very often her first effort 
does, and encouraged by it, she imagines herself 
sure of employment, and is doomed to find that 
‘taste’? has no chance at all, against the trained 
figures of others who may not possess the ghost of 
it. 

This is true in every line. Evenin literature, the 
trained hack will command a more certain income 
than budding or untrained genius. It seems difficult 
to make women realize this which is at the root of 
the whole matter. Trained mediocrity always com- 
mands a price! while untrained talent starves. 

But after all, it is much to be feared that the ill 
success of women lies almost as much in themselves 
as in the condition of their lives. The employments 
open to them theyreject. Domestic service, nursing, 
teaching, said to be over-crowded, are in reality not 
so. Howrarelya really good servant remains out 
of place! Still more rarely a thoroughly competent 
governess, while nurses are always in demand. 
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It is too often the old story which is so disheartey, 
ing, incompetency, ignorance, prejudice, want of 
responsibility, false pride, or misconception of the; 
own value. 

‘‘As soon as you learn,” said a wise man to, 
lady once, ‘‘ that you will be employed because yoy 
services have a value, and not because every one; 
sorry for your misfortunes, you will have gained th} 
root of the whole matter. You will have wo 
enough, when you know what is wanted, and hoy 





to do it.”’ 

And this is truth for women as well as men, They 
will have employment that pays them, if they wy 
find out what is wanted, and train themselves 4 
do it. 

In nature, all things seek their level. In humy 
society, the same need exists; those who findi 
have peace, however low it may be; those whon 
fuse to accept it when found, must be content tp 
suffer. Employment is only profitable when it i 
suitable,—and suitable only when it is worthil 
earned. Even in these days of over-crowding, ther 
are few women thoroughly trained for any busines 
who are idle. The sind gua non, is just a knowledg 
of how to do the work in the best way in whichi 
can be done (that is to say, as well, or better tha 
any one else), and then a knowledge of where t 
offer it because it is wanted. But many wome 
seeking employment have only the claim of ther 
need, and, as long as that is the case, they can met 
with but one experience in many forms, and thi 
experience will be—disappointment, uncongenial, 
unsatisfactory work, meagre, unsatisfactory pay. 


Description of Tapestry for Chair-bach, 


HE folded design in the front of the book 
for a chair back and is of the right width 
the pattern being repeated to give ther 

quired length. The ground (the white squaresé 
to be in vandyke red. Asto the pattern, the black 
squares are very dark moss-green wool; the tw 
white dots, dark moss-green ; the large black dé, 
semi-dark ditto ; the double cross, medium ditto; the 
reversed V, half-light ditto; the horizontal black 
line, light ditto; the diagonal line, from the let 
hand lower corner, very pale ditto; the white 
dot, very dark green; the half black square, will 
half diagonal line, dark ditto; the X, semi-datt 








ditto; the cross, medium ditto; the verticle line 
semi-pale ditto; the diagonal line, from right-hanl 
lower corner, pale ditto; the two black dots, vey 
pale ditto; the half black squares, dark tea-grey; 
the half black, with black dot, medium ditto; th 
V, pale ditto. 


NEW trade for women in America, which # 

followed in Germany, is that of ‘“ neighborhood 

darner.’”? The woman who follows it has 
her customers a dozen or twenty houstholds, each 
which she visits weekly, and spends a few hours it 
doing up the family darning and mending, including 
ripping and cleansing of old gowns. Here 
ments are systematised, and she never lacks work 
Some of these menders make a specialty of repairing 
lace and other delicate fabrics. The pay is faitly 


good, and the professional mender is a great blessil 


to busy housekeepers with large families. 
A KNITTER 
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Old Lace. 


ILLIE and I had each a pretty little bag wherein 
we kept old bits of lace edgings and insertings, 
not the little cheap pieces, those found their 

way to the children for ‘‘ baby rags’’ or into the rag 
bag. Our lace bags held odds and ends of real lace, 
the embroidered borders and corners of expensive 
handkerchiefs and bits of lace that mother had given 
us, some too small to trim anything with since white 
ties lost their popularity, and yet far too nice for the 
children or the rag bag. Besides many of them had 
associations. This was a piece of the lace on Aunt 
E—’s wedding dress; this border was on a lovely 
handkerchief A—— sent from Paris long ago, and 
these tiny pieces of delicate thread lace were on the 
baby dresses we all wore in turn, when mother did 
not have to count the dollars so closely before spend- 
ing them. Tillie took up a New York paper one 
evening and read aloud: ‘‘ Ladies are now making 
crazy quilts of edgings and insertings.”’ “Let us 
make one,’’ she added. The next day in talking it 
over we decided that it was too much of an under- 
taking to spend our time on a bed spread of that de- 
‘scription. But remembering our lovely bits of lace 
we decided to make two lace pillow shams. Asa 
foundation we used some old scrim that had been 
washed and was almost as soft as the laces which we 
had sewed on very much as we had made our silk 
crazy quilt. There was no pattern or design; the 
pieces fell together as prettily as possible. The 
shams were completed by a fall of wide lace all 
around, the only thing we purchased outright for 
them, and we have a pair of shams (‘‘ covers”’ if you 
prefer) that are exceedingty dainty and pretty, and 
have besides all sorts of fwuily history woven into 
them. H. P. BR. 


Summer Seaweed for Winter Use. 


FTER idling asummer away in the pendulum 
A sway of a hammock, with the companionable 
volume of poems, and yellow sunshade drawn 
tightly down to protect us from the flickering beams 
that dart through the boughs overhead, what wonder 
that we were reluctant to leave the hammock behind, 
well seasoned as it was by constant dews, a dusk- 
colored heap of net work in a corner of the deserted 
piazza? If you were wise, you packed yours, as we 
did ours, with the immortelles, thistles, pressed 
flowers and luck clovers, and have it even now in an 
accessible closet. 

When the home has taken on its winter look and 
the necessary and useful equipments of the daily 
toutine have been fairly established, you may take 
the disposition of it into consideration. 

We are surprised and pleased when we bring it 
forth with the mellow tint it has drawn from time 
and sky; it harmonizes wonderfully with the 
papered wall and olive and peacock tints of the fur- 
niture. If the parlor be a home room where the in- 
dividual comfort and taste of each member of the 
home circle is considered, the hammock may hold a 
Place there; but if the room of grace serve only for 
the meeting with the outer world, a neutral ground 
asit were, reserve your comfortable summer com- 
Panion for the library, or general sitting room. 

We trust you have there a wood fire or grate, with 
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mantel of wood prettily decorated ; if it should be of - 
marble, however, it will of course be warmed with a 
scarf of Rembrandt or scarlet cloth, for the hammock 
must be surrounded by sisters of charity or we can 
promise no effect for the eye. A corner on one side 
of the fire-place, terminating at the wide folding 
door-way, we will imagine ; the same shielded bya 
portiere, and the hammock niche is prepared. Two 
large brass hooks must be fastened firmly against 
the door facing at one side and on the wall near the 
mantel at the other ; these hooks must be kept upto 
steamboat brilliancy. The hammock swung, we seat 
ourselves in it to try the effect, gazing into the warm, 
red fire at an oblique angle, forgetting that the work 
is but half done ; for in these cultured days the use- 
ful and the ornamental are thoroughly coupled. 

Several ounces of Berlin wool and a few skeins of 
silk floss; a cord of gold or silver—this comes by the 
spool, and is inexpensive ; we require this material 
for tassels, which must be made in quantity. They 
may be bought at the stores ready made as low as 
thirty cents per dozen ; but it is pleasant work for the 
twilight hour to make them, requiring as they do, no 
eyesight. Cut the pieces such a length, say four 
inches, a heavy bunch of wool for the center, a light 
covering of floss and several strands of gilt ; tie with 
the cord around the middle. Lay the two ends of 
cord at the top together and bind them about with 
silk ; draw the tassel part downward and fasten it 
tightly with silk to form the bulb and head of the 
tassel. These, when completed, are fastened in along 
the edge of the hammock, both sides; only one is 
absolutely needed in each mesh, but two or three 
give a dressy appearance. 


The cord at the top of the tassel should be some 
three inches in length; it is looped over the ham- 
mock cord, bound against itself and fastened secure- 
ly with needle and thread. The colors used should 
blend with the surrounding furniture ; mode colors 
for the wool, brown, deep crimson, or olive enlivened 
with gay-colored floss; white with light blue, pink 
and apple green ; white produces a glitter and yet 
is not crude in contrasts. This cosy article is not 
suited to a room fitted in formal upholstery, but only 
to one of salmagundi or studio character. Never at- 
tempt the combination of estheticism and the stereo- 
type fashion of theday ; itis incongruous and always 
unsuccessful. 

The tassels dance as we seat ourselves a second 
time in delight at the transformation wrought. 

We see in the glowing embers, ‘‘ what next ?’”’ 


A large, loosely-filled down cushion. If you find 
that metal and down balance too evenly, feathers or 
a pine cushion—the latter much 1n vogue just now— 
will answer as well. Cover this cushion with India 
silk, if down is indulged in, a rich golden color; it 
will be in tone with the background of dusk-gray, 
and yellow brought in contact with the complexion 
seems, like the sun, to reflect white rays. Sateen or 
crétonne will answer as well as silk. Yellow sateen 
is exceedingly pretty and effective. 


We want no waste labor in the way of outline em- 
broidery straggling over this pillow ; it is for use and 
service, and when the cheek is softly nestled into it, 
there should be no ridges and knots to tangle. the 
warm fire dreams. M. E. I. 








The Fapal and Madeira Islands and the Industries of their Women, 


N the midst of the stormy Atlantic Ocean, nearly 
| a thousand miles from the mainland of Europe, 
lie the Azores or Western Isles—a group of 
nine islands, whose birth like that of Venus was 
from the sea. But they did not spring, like the 
fabled goddess, lightly from the foam of an inland 
and tranquil sea—great convulsions of nature, out- 
pourings of fire and thunder and smoke attended 
the birth of these children of the rude ocean; 
who had the stormy waves for their father, and the 
fiery forces of nature for their mother. In a word, 
the Azores are of volcanic origin, and have been the 
victims of frequent volcanic disturbances. As late 
as in June, 1811, a crater suddenly rose from the sea, 
and continued to rise till it reached the height of 300 
feet. After raging furiously for some time, it slowly 
disappeared—which is about the most respectable 
thing a volcano can do. 
These islands are lofty, precipitous, and of conical 





It is to be observed that these statements imply a 
lack of energy on the part of the male inhabitants 
only—the female inhabitants, as we shall show fur- 
ther on, give evidence of the most untiring patience 
and industry—if we are to judge them, as the Scrip- 
ture says, by their works. For the rest, it is not sur+ 
prising to find people in their strangely isolated 
position a good deal behind the rest of the world— 
and a luxurious soil is not the greatest incentive to 
work. It is in such barren places as Cape Cod, where 
mankind have to wrestle fiercely with soil and 
climate, that energy and intelligence are developed- 

The existence of the Azores was known in the four” 
teenth century, but it was not till a hundred years 
later that much was known about them. About the 
year 1431 a Flemish merchant was driven on their 
rocky coasts during a voyage to Lisbon. He told the 


Portuguese of his discovery, and they immediately” 


fitted out an expedition and took possession of the 


ISLAND OF FAYAL. 


form—thus plainly betraying their family connection. 
Nevertheless they are of picturesque aspect; as they 
are covered with a most luxuriant vegetation, vine- 
yards, cornfields, groves of orange and Jemon trees, 
alternating with beautiful woods and rich pasture 
fields. 

Sugar-cane, coffee-plant, and tobacco also grow 
very freely here—as the soft and equitable climate, 
combining with the great fertility of the soil, brings 
all vegetable products to a perfection. Unfortunately 
the inhabitants, we are told, through lack of energy 
or intelligence—or both—do not profit by the wonder- 
ful natural advantages as much as they ought to. 

They know very little of agriculture and Jess of 
gardening—their implements are of the rudest de- 
scription—and they throw the seed at random, well 
knowing that even this careless planting will bear 
fruit. 


islands—which were entirely uninhabited by men 
and animals. Vast quantities of birds were found 
there, however—and from the numerous hawks 
which abounded, the islands received their name 
Azores, which in Portuguese, signifies hawks. 

The want of good harbors has been a great draw- 
back to the prosperity of these islands—the only tol- 
erable port being that of Angra, in the island of 
Terceira, and even this is as much exposed as the 
Island of Fayal in the stormy season. 

The island of Fayal belongs to the central group of 
the Azores and is better known (tous of the Western 
world at all events) than any of its sister isles—des- 
pite its small extent. It can only boast an area 
of 27,000 acres, of which about 10,000 are under culti- 
vation. A mountain rises to a height of ooo feet in 
the centre of the island. The chief town is Villa 
Orta on the south-east side. The exports, oranges 
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ynd wine, give one a pleasant idea of the climate, 
which is said to be delightful; it is rather moist but 
varies only a few degrees from one year’s end to 
the other. 

Mrs. M. J. Thomas, of Boston—a Portuguese lady 
who has lived many years in this country, and who 
disposes of the Fayal wares for the benefit of her dis- 
taut “countrywomen—endeavored to explain the 
nildness of the climate tothe writer. In the winter, 
shesaid, the people of means live by the seashore, 
insummer they retire to villas in the interior of the 
jdand. She dwelt also on the rugged nature of the 
mky and inhospitable shore—nine ships (two of 
them steamers) she had known to be wrecked within 
ashort time of one another, ‘‘smashed all into 
pieces,’’ as she expressed it. 

The prevailing language is Portuguese—but French 
isused a good deal among the people of better edu- 
cation. The list of articles imported from Portugalis 
not without significance, and throws a good deal of 
light on the moral and intellectual status of the 
inhabitants. It comprises ‘salt, tea, images, cruci- 





temperature. This group was probably known to 
the Romans under the name of ‘‘ Purpurarig Insule@,”’ 
or purple islands. 

I have given this little sketch of Madeira since 
some of the articles of which I shall speak further on 
are made there—although the fancy work is usually 
known by the generic term of Fayal Work. 

It has been imported and sold in Boston for twenty 
years, and I do not know how much longer—but has 
been little known in other parts of the United States. 
Which shows that even in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, trade is often more confined to par- 
ticular localities, than the world at large supposes. 

The women of the Fayal and the Madeira Islands 
must be possessed of the most marvelous patience, 
exquisite neatness and skill, and wonderful eyesight. 
It fairly makes one’s eyes ache to examine the 
stitches in their works, so very fine are they. Nor is 
it the delicacy of execution alone that delights the 
beholder. The laces are of most graceful design,the 
crochet work so pretty and fine, as to make our home 
products seem coarse and ugly, etc., etc, 


Fig.2. Lace Work. 


® indulgences, dispensations, relics—these last 
"sold openly in the shops at high prices.” 
The Madeira islands are known to all the world on 
“count of the celebrated wine made there—and have 
Mdecided advantage over the Western Islands in that 
lity are nearer the mainland—being only about 350 
ties distant from Morocco, and about half-way 
ktween Africa and the Azores. The name Madeira 
Ms given to the principal island from the magnificent 
forest of building timber with which it was covered. 
Mountainous in the centre, the coast consists of a 
ties of perpendicular precipices, from one to two 
ousand feet in height—these are are interrupted by 
‘few small bays, where richly cultivated valleys 
tpproach the water. On these narrow bays, the 
ages are situated—Funchal is the capital. The 
ountain is clothed with luxuriant verdure, and 
y available spot is cultivated. 
The Madeira Islands belong to Portugal, and the 
age spoken is Portuguese. Theclimateis mild 
beautiful—varying only from 74 to 63 degrees in 
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The number of industries, too, is quite surprising, 
and makes one wonder what the men do in those 
islands. I questioned my Fayal friend on this sub- 
ject but could not get much satisfaction from her. They 
did the same things as other men, she thought. It 
occurred to me that they resembled their brethren 
in other points of the world, in this point, also—viz., 
that they allowed the women full liberty to support 
their lords and masters, if the fond creatures felt 
moved to do so. 

It is said that there is a certain variety of spider, 
in which the female is much larger and more active 
than the male, and carries her small husband around 
on her back. The Fayal women, with their wonder- 
ful cobweb lace-work, remind us of these spiders in 
more ways than one. 

The lace made from the fibres of the aloes or cen- 
tury plant, is curious as well as beautiful, and in- 
volves an amount of hair splitting, that would aston- 
ish the most inveterate legal squibbler. The aloe’s 
fibre is carefully s~lit into threads that are almost as 
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fine as hairs, and still tough and strong. These of linen cloth, held between the thumb and finger, 
pieces are about a yard in length, so that an infinite All these processes seem very primitive, and make 
number of them must be joined together to makea the soul of the Yankee long to introduce the magic 
skein of thread. My friend showed me the joining of machinery into these distant islands, where j 
process—which consisted of making a curious knot, seems to be almost unknown. 

by looping the thread over the thumb. Theendsare The needles with which the lace is knit must fe 
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Crochet. 


then cut off close to the knot, which is said never to exceedingly fine. It is made into a great variety of 
come unfastened, and is so tiny that you may seek shapes and many different articles, of which, per 
in vain to find one in the meshes of the lace. haps, the most familiar are the little round doilies 

The thread is next waxed—if one may call it so— These make very pretty pincushion covers, with cok 
made smooth at all events by rubbing it overa piece ored satin beneath, or dainty little caps for break 
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Fig. 4. 
Macrame Knitting by Fayal Women. 





‘of it better than it could be seen on the white doily, 
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fast wear. Barbes of all sizes and widths, lace for ~ 
trimming, fichus, shawls square and half, all look 
exquisite in this cream-like fabric. < 
One of the prettiest pieces of the work that I 
have seen. was a fichu knit ina shell pattern, and 
with nbres almost as fine ashuman hair. The price, 
$5.00, seemed very reasonable for such an exquisite 
bit of gossamer. Indeed, all the Fayal goods are 
very reasonable, and could only be made in a coun- | 
try where wages and living were very cheap. Mrs. 
Thomas showed me the amount of lace which a per- | 
son could knit in one day. 
a woman’s hand. 
The barbes, shawls, etc., come in black as well as 
in white. The latter make very pretty overskirts | 
i 





It was about as large as 


over a colored silk or satin foud. , 
Beautiful doilies, knit of incredibly fine thread, 
are perhaps even prettier than the aloe’s work, but 
not ascurious. Knit stockings are shown, too, made 
of cotton, and knit in the finest knitting ; open-work 
from top to toe. I must not forget to merition the 
curious manner in which the lace is smoothed after 
it is finished, as it has a tendency to bunch up during 
the knitting. It is ironed with nothing less remark- 
able thana whale’s tooth ; an article more easily pro- 
curable in those wave-washed islands than elsewhere, 
very evidently. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, more than a hundred | 
whaling vessels used to stop here every year; but 
with the decay of the whaling trade, this number | 
has probably diminished. 
The crochet work is made of French twist cotton ; it | 
is very fine and beautiful and equal tothe famous Irish 
crochet, though the patterns worked in it are quite 
different in design. Fig. 3 shows a trimming made 
of crochet and knotted fringe about five inches deep. 
It is intended to fringe lunch cloths, bureau covers, 
etc., and sells for $1.50 a yard. Fig. 4 shows.a beau- 
tiful macramé fringe made of the same admirable | 
cotton. It is, of course, not so fine, as that used for 
the crochet ; but of about the same size as our No. 8 
Clark’s cotton, only the twist is looser, and makes a | 
handsomer fringe. . 
This macramé work bears about the same relation 
of size, to what we usually sce in this country—that ‘ | 
ordinary women do to the sabled inhabitants of 
Brobidgnaj. It is about eight inches deep, and costs 
$1.50 a yard. It is intended for table cloths, etc., like 
the crochet fringe. 
Beautiful chemise yokes, and numberless edgings, 
narrow and wide, are shown in fine crochet work. 
Even the very narrow edgings are in such pretty 
patterns and look so durable, that one longs to pos- 
sess them. 
The crivo work is curious and interesting; and 
some of it is beautiful. It involves an amount of | 
labor, which makes ordinary drawn work seem like 
child’s play. And yetit is hardly‘as beautiful as 
ours ; the division into crivos or squares, giving it 
rather a formal, archaic look. I have chosen a doily 
of grey crash, embroidered in white, to illustrate 
this work ; because the two colors show the method 


which are finer and more beautiful. 

My Portuguese friend showed me how the work i} 
was done, and added that she had shown a few | 
ladies in America, but none of them had the pa- '} 
tience ; or, perhaps insight to complete any of it. i 
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Threads are drawn in both directions—that is you 


draw five threads, leave four ; draw five more, and so washés beautifully aud evidently must wear well, i 
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ion sets, lunch cloths, doilies, chair scarfs, &¢. it 
































































































































































on, all across the material. The remaining threads is so strong, the binding together of the draw, “ 
are now bound together by overcast stitches—one threads making them quiteas durable, I imaging, a th 
stitch in the center of each side of the little squares, the solid linen itself. The wide grey linen crash ey 
making four stitches to each crevo or square. The which some of this work is made, is hand-woven, as 
overcasting proceeds diagonally, in order not tocross The Fayal women make exquisite embroidery thy ing 
the open spaces; and the work is as neat on the is quite equaltoFrench work. One ortwospecimen 3 
wrong, as on the right side. The pattern is next ofit are given below. In these, the cotton is all pak Z 
darned in with white cotton, and produces an effect blue, rendering the work much less fatiguing to the o 
not unlike old-fashioned crochet tidies, but much eyes of the operators. But this blue washes out y : 
handsomer than the latter. The edges of the drawn the first washing, I am told, and is produced by = 
work still remain to be completed; but no overcast- dipping the thread in some coloring matter “ way. = 
ing, no matter how fine, would meet the critical ranted to fade.’ I have seen a great deal of Fay be 
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Fig. 5. Crivo Work. Fm 
taste of their industrial artists. Both sides, therefore, embroidery, however, which was worked with pur only 
are worked in button-hole stitch, rising into a series white cotton, with solid pattern, instead of the opel thic 
of high, narrow points. The outer edge of the ones here shown. A 
doily is fringed to the depth of an-inch, andisthen It was quite the fashion, in Boston, some fifteen a on 
button-holed all round in such a way that each stitch twenty years ago, for prudent and foreseeing young colt 
holds in place two threads of the fringe. ladies to order their bridal trousseaux from Fayal- pans 
The doily here illustrated is nearly nine inches sending out one or more whole pieces of muslin, and ae 
square without the fringe, and similar ones sell for with them a sample of each kind of undergarmesl sles 
$1.00 a dozen. Those made of fine white linen are made up, but notembroidered. After six months, @ ~ 
most dainty and charming. A particular kind of a year, the muslin would return all made up into the mid 
cottori, which comes on purpose, is used for darning required garments, embroidered in beautiful desigas, the | 
the crivos. A great variety of this work is shown in and sewed with stitches such as our grandmothes At 


towels, tidies, bureau and sideboard covers, pin cush- 








used to take, but which have long since vai 





3, &e,, it 

it well it ® srom the face of our land. The stitching is of that 
¢ draw: § cheerful kind which is made by taking up three 
‘aging a § threads and leaving two—or whatever the magic and 
Crash on eye-extinguishing numbers are—and the hemming 
oven, as nearly invisibleas hemming can be. All the sew- 


idery that ing is done by hand 

pecimens Some brides still order their trousseauxin this way 
S alll pale —and even have their patterns stamped, where they 
ng to the wish todo so, in this country. But as the embroid- 
quale eries are now imported in a great variety of widths 
an zd and patterns, most people prefer to buy them ready 


of Fan worked, rather than to wait so many months. The 

garments are much handsomer certainly, when the 
embroidery is made directly on them—and are also 
stronger, because in this case it is usually worked 
on double muslin, instead of single. 

There is one curious industry of Fayal which is 
little practiced now, because it is troublesome and 
not sufficiently remunerative. It consists of making 
delicate white ornaments from the pith of the fig 
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Figs. 6 and 7.—Embroidery. 


tree. I have seen only one specimen of this work—a 

Wreath of tiny snow white blossoms and stems rep- 

Tesenting the passion flower vinein miniature. The 

vith pare flowers look somewhat as 1f cut out of rice paper— 

the opel only the white is much purer, and the texture rather 
thicker, 

A few specimens of pottery I have seen—water 
coolers, &c., made of a fine clay, and resembling terra 
cotta. The straw table mats, made like everything 
else by hand, look strong and serviceable. Thestraws 
4ré woven in and out, checkerboard fashion. The 
mats consist of three thicknesses—7. e., an upper and 
40 under surface of straw, with a layer of cloth in the 
middle, to keep the heat of the dishes from injuring 
the table. 

Another form of straw workis seen in the embroid- 
‘ty of wheat straw on a foundation of black lace net 
~the whole making pretty barbes, trimmings for 
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bonnets, &c. The work is thé sanié oti both sides, 
so neat and careful are these faithful workwomen. 
Fine horse-hair chains, for watch-guards, eye- 
glasses, &c., are extremely light, do not grow rusty, 
and wear very well, I am told. They are made in 
rings—the hair being worked in what looks like a 
series of macramé knots, over rings of hair. These 
chains come from Madeira, as also does some of the 
lace work as well as the baskets, and a great variety 
of willow furniture—chairs, lounges, sofas, tables, 
&c. No. 8 shows one of the baskets—they are made 
of willow twigs. Some of them are of pretty and 


graceful shapes. 
FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 


———— <p —___-—___ 


Directions for Taking Measures of Plain 
Sleeve. 





BY MRS. AUSTIN, 





1. Measure from close under the arm in the armpit 
to the bend of the arm, and from the bend to the 
wrist. 

2. Measure from the elbow to the wrist-bone. 

3. Measure from the elbow up over the shoulder to 
the neck, then take off the length of the shoulder 
measure. 

4. Measure around the arm from the shoulder 
measure, for the size of the armhole. 

5. Measure around the upper part of the arm, for 
the upper arm measure. 

6. Measure around the muscle of the arm, for the 
muscle measure. 

7. Bend the elbow a little before taking the elbow 
measure. 

8 Take the measure of the forearm half way 
between the élbow and wrist. 

g. The wrist measure must be large enough to 
pass the hand through it, unless it is intended to 
leave the back seam open an inch or so, or to close it 
with button and button-holes. 


Directions for Drafting Sleeve. 


The diagrams are drawn on cross-section papers 
each square representing a square inch. 
The sleeve may be as tight, or as loose as desired, 
according to the measures taken. 
ag ground plans for upper and lower sleeve are 
e. 


Upper Sleeve. 


1. Draw a line the exact length of the inside 
measure to wrist, to which must be added the height 
of the armhole. 

The height of the armhole is the difference be- 
tween the length of the front and the underarm 
measure. 

2. Mark the height of the armhole, and the inside 
to bend of arm measure. 

3. From the top end of line, draw a line in the 
opposite direction, one-half inch more than one-half 
of armhole measure. 

4. Make a mark in the center of this line, and 
another one inch below it on the same line. 

5. Draw three lines in the same direction and of 
the same length as last line drawn, the first from 
inside to bend ofarm measure, the second from the top 
of inside arm to the wrist measure. and the third 
half way between the top end of inside measure and 
the height of the armhole at the end of the line. 
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6. To form the proper inside curve of sleeve, mark made on the inside to bend line, then place 
make a mark on the inside to bend line two and a the point Fa the square = a _— to 
‘ tee measure, allowing one arm to rest on the mark 
half to three inches from the inside to bend measure, made, the other arm giving the proper angle for the 


and curve up from the mark just made tothe top of wrist. 


If you are not the possessor of a tailor’s square,# 
mark down to the lower end of inside to wrist large flat book like an atlas may be used to o' 
the correct angle for the wrist. 

7. Make a mark one-half inch inside of the last 8. Mark the wrist according to the wrist measur 


inside to wrist measure, then rule from the same 


measure 
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so that the upper sleeve is two and one-half inches 
larger than the lower sleeve. 


Example:—Seven and a half inches for wrist 
measure would allow five inches for the upper sleeve 
and two and one-half inches for the lower sleeve. 


g. Mark the elbow measure on the inside to bend 
line, allowing the upper sleeve to be two inches 
larger than the lower sleeve. 

10. Test the distance from the wrist measure to 
the elbow measure, if not correct, mark it above or 
below according to measure and draw a line through 
this mark from the inside to bend measure, marking 
the true elbow measure on this line. Test also from 
the shoulder measure for same mark. 

11. Draw lines from the true elbow measure down 
to wrist and up to the end of the center line in 
armhole. ‘i 

12, Draw lines through the diagram for upper arm, 
muscle and forearm and curve according to measures. 
Test the upper sleeve as well as the lower one when 


finished, to see 1f they both tally with the given - 


measures. 

13. To curve the upper sleeve to fit the armhole, 
measure the curve from inside to bend, if too long 
take off from the top, then curve as in diagram from 
this top end up through the marks on the top line 
and down to join the back line at the end of the 
center line of armhole. 


Lower Sleeve. 
1. Proceed as in the uppersleeve according to Rules 
I, 2, 3, and 5. 
2. Make a mark on the centre line in the armhole 
one-half of an inch less than one-third of armhole 
measure. 


3. Make a mark on the inside to bend line one and 
three-quarter inches from inside to bend measure 
and curve up to the top of,inside to wrist measure ; 
then rule down from same mark to to the lower end 
of inside to wrist measure. 


4. Make a mark on the inside to bend line one inch 
inside of the one and three-quarter inches. Place 
the point of the square on the inside to wrist meas- 
ure, allowing one arm to rest on the mark just made, 
the other arm will give the proper angle for the 
wrist. 

5. Mark the wrist according to Rule 8 given in 
upper sleeve. 


6. Mark the elbow according to Rule 9 and 1o. 

7. Draw lines from the true elbow measure to the 
wrist and up to the mark on the centre line in arm- 
hole 

8. To curve the top of lower sleeve. Curve below 
the line at the top end of inside to wrist measure 
about one-fourth of an inch, then up to the mark on 
the centre line of armhole. 

9. Proceed as in Rule 12 for the upper sleeve. 

lo. The curves of the top of both upper and lower 
Sleeve should measure about one and one-half inches 
More than the armhole measure 

ul. Trace only the outline of sleeve on the lining 
and do not forget to allow for seams when cutting 
out. 

12. Baste the sleeve together in the marks made by 
the tracing wheel. 
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13. Should the sleeve be desired either tightee or~ 


looser, alterations may be made in the back seam 
only. 

14. The back seam of the sleeve should be placed 
in the armhole directly opposite the seam of the side 
body and the back of the waist. 


15. Baste one stitch ata time holding the sleeve 
towards you, so that the extra fulness may come on 
top, without showing a plait or gather when finished. 


Dimensions for Plain Sleeve According 
to Diagram. 
Inside of Arm to the Bend of Elbow, 8 inches. 


ts 
elle silat bi ee Wrist, . Z 16 ei 
3. Elbow to Wrist Bone, . ‘ ‘ 10 
4 ‘* “© Shoulder Measure, . . 14 “ 
5. Armhole, . ‘ > 14 
6. Around Upper Arm, : . : 12% * 
7. Muscte, . s ° - , ° 11% rei 
8. Elbow, ‘ r ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 10% = 
9. Forearm, . ; , - ‘ 9% - 
10. Wrist, é 3 ‘ ; ; 7% = 


Cover for Bird Cages. 


Make these of soft pretty-colored silk, pinked at 
either edge, and gathered below the pinking so that 
there is aheading. The width depends on the size of 
the cage and the amount of the cage you wish to 
cover. A straight strip is allthatis required. If you 
desire to make the little arrangement still prettier, 
gather some transparent lace at one edge, and attach 
it below the upper heading of the silk, which makes 
a lace frill at the base of the cage. The silk should 
be chosen of a color that harmonizes with the tone of 
the room and of thecage. Asa rule, light pink will 
do this. The over frill >f tace hids any discoloration 
which may come from the water in the cage.—Hans 
FRAU. 

To Trim Bassinette. 

The newest and most fashionable trimming for 
these is soft white silk, with white muslin edged with 
lace, but everyone does not care to goto the expense 
of such costly materials. For these white sateen, 
bordered with lace, looks well. The bassinette 
should be surrounded by a gathered frill, the muslin 
over it, with three runners drawn through, with 
ribbon heading the lace. Over these place another 
flounce of muslin, edged with lace, caught up with 
pows of ribbon. The quilt is made of the muslin over 
silk, edged with lace, and wide enough to fall over 
the edge. There are curtains of sateen, covered 
with muslin, forming a hood over the upper part of 
the bassinette. They are tied back at the sides with 
ribbon. It would take about eighteen yards cf lace» 
three inches deep, twelve yards of ribbon, eight 
yards of silk or sateen ; but it is difficult to give exact 
quantities without knowing the size of the’bassinette. 
—MOTHER OF MANY. 

“Life isa great power, which when grasped with 
steady nerves, a cheery heart,‘a quick perception, 
and a noble purpose, will return us both pleasure, 
and profit.” 

A Cure for the Heart-Ache. 


Good digestion, congenial society, steady, abscrb- 
ing employment. 








CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 








Editor’s Chat. 


1. What kind of MSS. paper is best to use? 

2. Is it necessary to use ink in copying MSS. ? 

3. What books would aid me in modernizing and 
improving my style ? 

4. Are there books which aid in general literary 
work? 

5. Is my story too long? 

6. Any criticisms on the articles sent will be very 
acceptable. 


7. Please suggest any books which might aid mein 
the formation of plots for stories. 


8. Can plots be taken from real life; or are they 
more suitable and capable of higher development if 
evolved by the writer? 


g. Are characters drawn from real life as good, ar- 
tistically considered, as those created in the mind of 
the author? S. T. G. 

1. There are ‘‘ pads’? composed of single sheets, 
with blotter on one side. These are perhaps as good 
form as there is of manuscript paper. 


2. Ink certainly, pencil marks grow dim, and are 
never as clear and easily decipherable by the printer. 


3. A ‘‘style’’ is the outcome of literary taste, a 
good education and acquaintance with best authors. 
It is developed by cultivation, rather than acquired. 
The germ of it must be in the person. 


4. Certainly ; a very small percentage of literary 
work is creative, nine-tenths of it is re-hashed, or the 
ideas of it, or for it, obtained from forgotten stories, 
books of reference, encyclopedias, and the like. All 
authors who would be accurate. must study the habits, 
manners, customs, and localities of the periods, and 
personages, of which and whom they write; but this 
is for truth, and local color George Eliot must have 
done this, and all writers who present faithful pen 
and ink pictures. But a vast amount of the maga- 
zine work is simply the result of ‘‘ reading up’’ a sub- 
ject, and is a mere draft for so much money, upon 
general ignorance. The books, therefore, that you 
would want to read, would depend upon the subjects 
of which you wanted to write. 


5. Yes; it deals with too many unimportant details. 

6. The style needs clearing up; the sentences are 
involved ; in short, you have not cleared away the 
undergrowth sufficiently for your view to be clearly 
visible. 

7. Donot knowany. The plot is the weak point of 
all our story writers. They are talkee—talkee. 


8. Stories of real life do not often occur within the 
space of time, or with all the necessary dramatic ele- 
ments ready made to hand, for a good story. An in- 
cident may be taken, a character, and possible cir- 
cumstances woven around these ; but the art consists 
in so blending the real with the fictitious, as to make 
one apparently possible, natural, and striking 
whole. A re-action has set in equally against the 
slush, and the bread and milk of the ‘“‘ natural’’ 
school. This has found its exponents in the pictur- 
esque sirength of Stevenson, and the extravagances of 
Rider Haggard. A story should have something that 
makes it worth telling, and worth the occupying of 
time and space in this busy and interesting world. 
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g. Characters are undoubtedly best, when minutely 
studied, and drawn from real life. 


Mrs. D. W.: 

The author of ‘“‘ Flowers, and How to Paint them,” 
is Maud Naftel, publishers, Cassell & Co., Neg 
York. 


EpiTor ‘‘Cuat :’’—Can you tell what poet wrote a 
‘‘Tragedy”’ in two verses, and what the verses are? 
MARION, 
We only know of one poet who has accomplished 
this feat—John Boyle O’Reilly. The verses are 
published in his collection of poems, ‘‘ In Bohemia," 
and run as follows: 
A soft-breasted bird from the sea 
Fellin love with the lighthouse flame ; 
And it wheeled round the tower on its airiest wing, 
And floated and cried like a love-lorn thing ; 
It brooded all day, and fluttered all night, 
But could win no reply from the steadfast light. 


For the flame had its heart afar, 

Afar with the ships at sea ; 

It was thinking of children and waiting wives, 
And darkness and danger to sailors’ lives; 
But the bird had its tender bosom pres’t 

On the glass where at last it dashed its breast. 
The light only flickered the brighter to glow, 
But the bird lay dead on the rocks below.”’ 


Ep1Tor ‘Chat :’’—What would be a suitable schod 
outfit for a girl of fourteen, who will spend the 
coming autumn and winter away from home, ata 
northern school, in the country; not a fashionable 
school, but one which children of well-to-do parents 
attend?’’ Please answer, and greatly oblige, 

Mrs. D. M.C 

Dark plaited skirt of striped or plain wool, hung 
straight, and worn with a Norfolk jacket of twilled 
flannel or ladies cloth, is the best and most service 
able school dress. Two jackets, one of twilled flat 
nel, unlined, for fall ; one of twilled flannel, or cloth, 
lined, for winter, would be sufficient. A walking. 
jacket added to these, a neat cloth suit, and fur- 
trimmed jacket, for best; a black, or terra-cotta 
silk, with small square cut-out at the neck, and 
filled in with plaited lace, for Sundays and occasions; 
a cashmere wrapper, a woolen sack, a water-proof, 
two hats, two pairs of boots, a dozen handkerchiefs, 
six pairs of stockings, and three pairs of gloves, af 
an all-sufficient outfit, with the exception of under 
wear, which is, however, very important. Furnjsh 
her with at least three sets of soft, knitted, all wool 
vests and drawers; she will need to wear them till 
June, and if possible, “combination ’’ chemises and 
drawers. These will save piecesin washing. A flam 
nel skirt, and an alpaca skirt, attached to a single 
lining waist, held by straps across the shoulder, and 
flounced at the back, will be useful, and supply all 
the ‘‘bustle’’ needed. It may be supplemented bya 
warmer one of flannel for winter weather. Rubber 
overshoes and umbrella must not be omitted, and 
put in a small whisk broom with her brushes. 


EpiTor ‘‘ CHAT :’’—What do fashion writers meat 
by saying ‘‘ flowers are veiled with tulle,’’ upon bom 
nets. Does it mean that the flowers upon the bonnet 
are covered with tulle, or that ladies wear veils which 
are large enough to cover the flowers ? 
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It means that French milliners cover the flowers, 
particularly the smaller ones, with silk tulle, match- 
ing them or the bonnet. It is a pretty idea and 
preserves the flowers. 


Epitor “CHAT:’—What is the new “ gobelin’’ 
color that we read about? Is it a blending of colors 
and shades, or a single color. CURIOSITY. 

“Gobelin” is only another name for the pretty 
gray-blue, sometimes called electric blue, which has 
become so fashionable. It is particularly popular 
this season. 


EpiTor ‘‘CHAT :’’—I want to change the glaring 
white walls of a cottage house in which I live, in a 
rather large and lively village. Please give me some 
idea as to color, and kind of curtains. I want to 
paint the halls and paper the rooms. 

STAY-AT-HOME. 

Paint the wall of your halls a quiet fawn color, 
which takes on a lighter shade upon the upper 
floor. Paper the parlor in shades of brown not 
too dark, a small leafy pattern, outlined with 
gold. Use for one of your sleeping rooms a pale 
blue paper with daisies ; for another, a gray paper 
with white and pale pink flowerets upon it; and 
upon another a paper of yellowish tone. Use Madras 
muslin for curtains, the tone and color harmonizing 
as far as possible with your walls ; and preserve this 
tone—by not allowing any other color in carpet or 
decoration to overpower it, or obtrude itself if not in 
harmony with it. 


_EprTor ‘CHAT :—Would a white embroidered mus- 
jin be a suitable wedding dress in a small southern 
town early in September? ALWAys A SUBSCRIBER. 

Very suitable indeed. Make it up with white 
moire sash, and ribbons, (short) and do not wear a 
veil; put orange blossoms at the throat and in your 
hair. Embroidered cotton is not suitable for a train 
but it would make a pretty and very appropriate 
dress. 


Eprtor “ CHAT :’’—How can I make over an old- 
fashioned black silk dress, that was and is a good 
silk, but made with an old fashioned overskirt and 
tuffled bottom. The basque is badly worn. I would 
like to utilize it for fall, and a few hints would greatly 
oblige A COUNTRY WOMAN. 

Take the ruffles off the skirt, and use them with 
part of the overskirt to make a plaiting, or two plait- 
ings for the bottom, facing up the inside with fresh 
crinoline lining. The skirt is all you will be able to 
get out of your black silk. Use for an over-dress, 
black cashmere, made as a polonaise, with full vest 
of violet silk, and high collar and cuffs of the re- 
mainder of the black silk over-skirt. The cuffs and 
Standing collar may be laid in fine folds, which will 
enable-you to use small pieces and look better. The 
cashmere (double width) will cost seventy-five cents 
per yard, and take six yards. Half a yard of silk, 
fifty cents. You will then have a pretty and useful 
dress. 


Ep1Tor ‘‘ Cwat :’’—What dresses would I need fora 
two weeks’ stay at a small place by the sea-side ; not 
fashionable, but where a good many people come 
and go, and where the people I shall stay with, seea 
good deal of company. Far WEST. 


The most useful dresses you can have are two flan- 
nel suits, made one with Norfolk bodice, and straight 
Plaited skirt, the other with over-skirt draped high on 
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one side, low on the other, and basque with red in- - 


serted front, over which a lattice of braiding forms a 
net work ; a nuns-veiling for dancing, a warm jacket, 
a red shade hat and one of black straw for travelling 
and driving, a duster of mohair, and one washing 
dress for warm mid-day, with old shoes, and soft, 
warm hose, are what is principally required. Of 
course, if you bathe, you must have a bathing dress ; 
you can buy one ready made at any of the great 
Eastern shops for $3.50, shoes extra. A gauze veil, 
and cotton or pongee sunshade are essential. 


A well known writer and contributor says in a 
recent letter : 

‘‘Tam in receipt of ‘our’ first number, and I can 
heartily congratulate you upon the decided improve- 
ment in its new departure ; there is a ‘ flavor’ about 
it which savors of ‘ higher tone’ already.” 


A “subscriber’’ writes: ‘‘Iam so glad we are to 
be allowed to ask questions and ‘talk’ to the Editor, 
if we wish. in ‘our’ magazine. I have not mine 
written out yet, but I already feel the impulse com- 
ing quite strong, and you will be sure to hear from 

“Mrs. G. W.”’ 


Editor ‘“‘ CHat:”’ 

I want to give a lawn party—or, rather tea-party 
out of doors. Tell me how to manage such an affair 
in August. The tea would be served on a wide 
piazza, under an awning, and we have two gypsy 
tents which could be utilized. What for refresh- 
ments? and how should a young married woman 
dress on such an occasion? 


Have your tents erected by all means, and use one 
for a lemonade bureau, the other for card party pur- 
poses. Serve your tea early and often ; let it be good 
Tokay, and have it both hot and iced, the former with 
real cream, the latter clear with a slice of lemon for 
those who like the Russian custom. Serve small 
buttered biscuit, thin English bread and butter, white 
and brown, all sorts of little cakes, tartelettes, jelly or 
jam sandwiches, chicken and ham sandwiches and 
tiny pickles. Keep the refreshments going all the 
time ; there is nothing so interesting, and the light 
viands used on such an occasion have not much 
staying power. If the afternoon is warm, ices are 
better served before the tea, for they cannot be kept 
open without melting, and when people are warm 
water ices are particularly refreshing. They may be 
handed round on trays, not served from tables. A 
white short dress and shade hat of tulle, or muslin 
trimmed with flowers would be a suitable costume. 
Or if you are a brunette an all red (terra cotta) cos- 
tume with black tulle hat and garniture of sumach 
and yellow golden rod, would be striking and becom- 
ing. 

Eprror ‘“‘CHAT :’’—I am also a dressmaker ; having 
just read J. M. M.’s idea of a substitute for corsets, 
i would suggest the waist that I have worn for years. 
They are patented, made with a yoke front, fulled 
slightly over the bust, and are supplied with bone 
casings, three in a set, about five sets. They are so 
arranged as to be removed for laundry purposes. 
They are made in Boston, by a lady, and are sold in 
Chicago and New York. They arecalled the ‘‘Bates’’ 
waist. A. B. M. 

This is a very well-known waist, but our object is 
not to advertise well-known wares, but obtain origi- 
nal ideas for substitutes for the too many obnoxious 
corsets. EpitTor “CHAT.” 














The Shopyer. 
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a HERE are many women, not possessed 
of large means, who still have cultivated 
taste and desire for the refined and dainty 
in dress. They cannot afford to select 
early in the season from novelties as they appear; 
for then the prices are at their highest, and the 
field in possession of those who can afford to 
make an early selection —and who must make their 
preparations for leaving town, and spending the 
summer, where perhaps, ladies’ clothing in any 
variety is not to be found. Any way they know that 
early in the season the best selections are to be 
made ; and money, or at least the difference between 
early and reduced prices, not being an object, while 
first choice, before goods have been seen and han- 
died, is with them all important, they naturally 
pay the money and take the choice. 

But there are generally some of the same kind left, 
and these may be bought later in the season, at 
half the cost of the same thing in its beginning. 
The intelligent economist, who must stay in the city 
takes advantage of this; she buys her pretty crepes, 
her lawns, her embroidered cottons, her woolen 
dress for Autumn wear, her soft silk, over which she 
will drape lace for Winter evenings, when these 
fabrics are lowered so that she can lay in her stock, 
and still not be bankrupt. She may even indulge in 
an embroidered morning dress, which will be good 
for many a season, whether it be muslin or cash- 
mere; and may find for five or ten dollars, a hat, 
which a few weeks before would have cost twenty or 
thirty. 

It is true that the majority of women nowadays 
buy their hats and bonnets untrimmed, buying the 
materials for trimming separately, and trimming 
them themselves. But this is sometimes unsatisfac 
tory, and at any rate grows monotonous, unless a 
person has a genius for millinery; and it is a great 
comfort to occasionally buy one good, well-made, 
and artistically trimmed bonnet. It is probable that 
not more than one such will be found in any collec- 
tion of left-over’s ; but the trained eye will discover 
it, and there will be much pleasure in appropriating 
it for the comparatively small amount asked. 

Much of the impression which American ladies 
derive of the low prices abroad, arises from the fact 
that they visit the great capitals, such as Paris and 
London, out of the society season — and when “‘ occa- 
sions,’’ or days when all goods are marked down, 
flourish. At these times, bonnets, mantles, rich 
cloaks, and all seasonable fabrics, are put down at 
prices which never fail to prove attractive; and the 
shopper from Philadelphia or New York, from Boston 
or Baltimore, gets the impression that they are nor- 
mal rates. 

With us it is usually only the ‘‘fancy” styles that 
are put down—those that will deteriorate, and that 
cannot be kept overtillanother season. Still, among 
them may always be found some articles, or reduced 
fabrics, that will please good taste, and have perma- 
nent value. 

The revival of the “‘ Jersey,’’ and its great and un- 
looked for popularity, has stimulated the production 





«of woven suits. McCreery & Co., of New York, haye 

introduced a novelty of this kind in the “ Tuxed 
Park ”’ suit, which is of woven elastic cloth, skirt and 
Garibaldi bodice ; the ornamentation stripes in white, 
or red, or blue,—in red, or black, or grey—in cream, 
or yellow, or brown,—and so on, in great variety of 
good, modern combinations, The suit is accompa 
nied by knitted cap to match ; with turn-over corners 
and tassel, and knitted sash,—forming complete cs. 
tume. The price is from twenty to twenty-five do}. 
lars, and it is accepted as the newest “ Racquet” 
costume. 

The usual tennis suits are made in striped flannel, 
the latter colors shaded in much finer tints and tones 
than formerly, and therefore less common and con. 
spicuous. The more fashionable skirts are made in 
striped materials, or in plaids, made up on the bias, 
and worn with a plain Jersey bodice in solid color, 
The skirt is attached to the edge of this Jersey, and 
the sash draped over it, the knotted ends falling at 
the side. The knitted cap, or sailor hat, are equally 
well worn. 





JUVENILE BATHING SUIT. 


Linen dress goods for summer wear are acquiring 
a beauty and variety which renders them more at- 
tractive with every recurring season. The new 
designs in lawns and batistes are very artistic, the 
leafage and flowerets shaded and tinted in delicate 
tones and colors, and the solid browns and greys 
showing open-worked stripes in fine lace patterns. 
The checked and striped linens are equal in appear 
ance to foulard, and makes very cool and economical 
traveling dresses, and summer, school and blouse 
dresses for children, for they are cool, and wash and 
wear well. There have been full opportunities for 
the purchase of woolen combination dress materials 


at Lord & Taylor’s, Twentieth street and Broadway, | 
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of late, and the chances are not all gone yet. Some 
of these are in dark striped velvets, alternating with 
rich lines of embroidery, very suitable for early fall, 
and sure to be as fashionable for panelling body and 
yest fronts with plain wool as they are now. The 
same house has some embroidered cotton costumes, 
in boxes, that are very cheap—only $3.50 for the dress 
—and Japanese crepe cloths, very good in pattern 
and color, that make charming summer costumes 








GIRL’S DRESS IN INDIA LINEN. 


for young girls. Parasols have become articles de 
luxe. The great silversmiths and jewelry houses 
import them of late, or rather have them specially 
made for their trade. The handles of natural twisted 
wood are covered with a coating of solid oxydized and 
burnished silver. The ribs are tipped with silver, 
and some of them are covered upon the inside with 
silk like that which forms the lining; this is always 
the case when they are in delicate, tinted colorings. 
The silken fabrics of which these rich parasols are 
Composed are splendid striped brocades, velvet 
stripes, embroidered silks, satins striped with velvet 
in artistic colorings and designs, and satin francaise 
Covered with hand-run or hand-made lace. The 
Prices earlyin the season were from fifty to*a hun- 
dred dollars; they are now reduced to half that, 
or less. 

Velveteen has not been so much used of late as it 
was a few years ago, but the new colorings and pure 
velvet finish of the Acadia velveteen seems to have 
Tenewed its life. At any rate there is already a 
demand for the early autumn shades, dark greens, 
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leaf browns, terra cotta reds, wines, and smoke grey, 
which is indicative of its restoration to fashionable 
favor. There isa growing interest among the best 
class of women in regard to what is called ‘‘ Reform ’”’ 
underwear—a very bad name, for whatever is good 
and permanent in dress is an evolution—a growth— 
not a ‘‘reform.’’ Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East 14th street, 
New York, began with a very small constituency 
some years ago, which has increased until she has 
built up an order business for combination woolen 
and cotton underwear, for improved corsets and 
hygienic waists, supporters and the like, which has 
its patrons and ramifications throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. Fletcher is the agent for the ‘‘ Union” 
combination garments, of several different grades of 
wool, and also for the machine ribbed underwear. 
She manufactures the ‘‘ equipoise’’ waist, which can 
be used as a substitute for corsets, and has other 
specialties. 

An agency for the Boston reform underwear has 
recently been established at her depot for practical 
specialties in dress by Mrs. Vau Brunt, 39 East 19th 
street, New York. The Boston undergarments cover 
a wide range, and some are expensive ; but these are 
of knitting silk, exquisitely made, and shaped to the 
figure. All are knitted in ribbed stocking stitch, by 
a machine which shapes them accurately, and repro- 
duces a stitch equal to hand-work. Mrs. Van Brunt 
keeps all the Boston specialties, and also a full stock 
of Ferris’ famous Supporters and Waists, for invalids 
and girls. Tke ‘‘ Bates’’ waist is the result of a 
symposium represent- 
ing Boston culture, and 
much care is exercised ° 
in the shaping, fitting Le) 
and making of all the J 
garments. Mrs. Jay 
Gould uses this de- > 
scription of underwear \ 
exclusively ; and Mrs. if / “\\ 
Van Brunt gave us a 
a glimpse recently of a Y 
beautiful and complete 
outfit for this lady. QA» i! 

Acorrespondent NS il | 
asks, ‘‘what kind of | 
piano it is best to buy?” Vii 
For popular use we we A 
decidedly think the f 
KNABE Piano has no Mf 
superior. Itisa beau- 
tiful, well-made, dur- 
able instrument, not [ | 
so showy, perhaps, as | { 
some, but sweet-toned 
and lasting. =) 

A laughable story is 
told and vouched for > 
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worth repeating here. 

A young gentleman, 
who had recently be- 
come the proprietor of 
a city fancy and notion store, had a wedding present 
to make, and was so struck with the beauty and 
usefulness of a recently received case of Colgate’s 
perfumeries, soaps and the like, that on the spur of 
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the moment, and quite sure that it would please the 
lady, for he had seen her buying at that very coun- 
ter, made up a tasteful selection, and sent them to 
her with his compliments and good wishes. To his 
great confusion, the next day they were returned 
with ‘‘some mistake, not purchased,” pinned to 
them. He tore his hair—or, rather, he pulled at 
his moustache, for he was deeply chagrined. He 
had intended to do the polite thing, and a young 
lady whom he knew and felt that he could 
trust, coming into the store while he was re- 
volving the unpleasant circumstance, he made a 
clean breast of it, and asked her opinion and advice. 
“Send her a note saying the house was all right, but 
you were mistaken in the person,’”’ was her reply; 
and it struck him as being so bright that he asked 
her if she would be willing to accept a man who 
would undertake to keep her in Colgate’s fine per- 
fumeries as long as she lived, and she said she would ; 
and the first installment, in the shape of the unfor- 
tunate wedding present, which the donor now con- 
siders a providential incident, was conveyed to her 
that very day, and by this time she has proprietary 
interest in whatever belongs to him. 

The juvenile bathing suit which we illustrate in 
this department, is from the well-known house of 
Best & Co., Twenty-third street, New York. Shoes 
to accompany bathing suits for children are fur- 
nished at fifty-five cents additional cost ; hats orcaps 
are only worn by adults. 

The girls’ dress in India linen is a pretty design for 
the difficult age of from twelve to sixteen ; made in 
the three sixes, for 12, 14, and 16. The house being 
devoted to children’s clothing and belongings, six- 
teen is the limit, the maximum age for which dresses 
are made. The kilted skirt suit for a boy is a per- 
manently good style for boys before putting on pants, 
and may be made in linen, cotton drilling, corded 
stripe, seer-sucker, or checked or plain wool. 

Although Philadelphia is justly celebrated for 
large manufacturing interests, still it is certainly 
a quiet city to those accustomed to New England 
energy and New York bustle; but where can be 
found another such a house as that of John Wana- 
maker, where 5000 men and women find constant 
employment? and whose buyers are scattered all 
over the world? 

The most noticeable event of the season was the 
recent novel and brilliant exhibition at this unique 
store of every article suitable for summer service 
in dress, for personal comfort, for household decor- 
ation, for general use, and for summer outings. The 
display consisted of all kinds of materials for drap- 
eries and dresses, from those in silk and wool, in the 
richest Oriental designs, to the tinted stuffs, the white 
and cream fabrics, so popular this summer. 

There were mountains of hats and bonnets, count- 
less wraps and costumes for ladies and misses, in- 
fants’ outfits, habits and suits for both sexes and ali 
ages, suitable for athletic games, sports and excur- 
sions, with ail manner of games, tents and furnish- 
ings, hammocks, camp and garden chairs for rest- 
ing, and thousands of books for summer reading. 
All parts of the store were decorated with Japanese 
fans, lanterns and other ornamental articles; but 
perhaps the most attractive portions to housekeepers 
were those devoted to the display of fine table linen, 
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curiosities in glass, the China and earthern wares, 
and every labor-saving article for home use that 
could be devised. 

Entirely original in purpose, management, and 
appearance, is the new store of Lewis §, Cox, 
1220 Chestnut St., with its handsome Moorish decoy. 
ations, its inviting parlors, with drawing and fitting 
apartments, and its attractively appointed sale 
rooms Astheretail department of one of the largest 
Philadelphia manufacturies of Jersey cloths and 
Jersey garments, the specialties and novelties in 
elastic goods are extensively shown ; and this display 
is supplemented by the seasonable exhibition ofa 
variety of handsome wraps, mantles, coats and sum. 
mer cloaks, of special grades and styles. There are 
also elegant and useful dresses and costumes for 
ladies and voung girls, Jersey suits for boys, while a 
special section is devoted to the sale of outfits for 
infants and small children, where mothers can buy 
beautiful, or plain ready made garments for actually 
less than the cost of material and making of neatly 
sewed small clothes. 

Inthe millinery department at Sharpless Brothers 
fine designs and high-class novelties in hats and 
bennets are always to be found. A most unique sea- 
side hat in fancy straw has a peculiar brim, which 
widens out in front and at the back; it is faced with 
velvet and upturned at the widest parts, leaving the 
sides depressed. Thehat is oddly trimmed at sides 
and over crown, with sea green and coral gauze rib 
bon. The flower-shaped bonnets are charming and 
new; they are generally trimmed with the flowers 
which the shape is designed to represent. 

Corsets are the vexed question with many women, 
The number of them is legion, and few purchase two 
of the same kind in succession, All dress reformers 
begin by getting rid of the corset; but the majority 
are not ready for that yet. They want one that 
shapes, without compressing the waist ; that supplies 
contour to the form; that is flexible and nice-look- 
ing, but not expensive. The desideratum seemed to 
have been reached in the ‘‘ Duplex,’’ nearer*than ia 
anyother. The prominent features of the ‘‘ Duplex” 
corset are: the absence of any bones over hip to 
break and vex the wearer, and the quick and snug, 
but easy adjustment to the form by strap and buckle, 
thus saving the wearer the discomfort of breaking in. 

The corset has been in constant process of im- 
provement for twelve years, and the manufacturers 
now think it is about as near perfection as a dollar 
corset is ever likely to come. 

The name ‘‘ Duplex” is derived from the doubling 
of materials, the bones being double, the steel double, 
and the stitch double: the work and materials have 
constantly been bettered, untii the expense of manu- 
facturing the corset has attained a point where enor- 
mous sales are necessary to secure adequate profits. 

The ‘‘ Duplex”’ has had remarkable success from 
the first, its exclusive and patented features men- 
tioned having filled a popular need to an extent that 
has kept the great factory of 28,860 square feet of 
floor space pushed to its fullest working capacity. 

The company have striven to produce the best 
dollar corset in the world, and have attained to a 
standard that, notwithstanding its nominal cost, 
the “ Duplex”: is suitable for any lady in any walk 
of life. 
























































Mrs. J. J. Astor has sent $14,000 and 13 city waifs 
to Western homes. 


“Lucas Mallet” is the literary nom-de-plume of 
Canon Kingsley’s daughter. 


Miss Maude Banks (daughter of General Banks), 
recently appeared in Boston in a new historical drama, 
“ Joan of Arc.”’ 


The Marquis of Northampton has arranged for the 
supervision of his property in Clerkenwell by lady 
yisitors, who are nominated by Miss Octavio Hill. 


Dagny tells us that a woman has been appointed 
as station-master at the newly opened station, Hor- 
saryd, on the Vestra Blekinge railway, in Sweden. 


Miss Destyma, a Polish lady, among her numerous 
poetical works, has written a drama in five acts, cal- 
led Wanda, which is said to be very good.—La 
Donna. 


“White’’ balls are the rage in Paris, girls under 
twenty being the only young lady participants. 
Girls are beginning to have a good time, for the first 
time, in Paris. 


Miss Bishop, head mistress of the Oxford High 
School, has been unanimously elected principal of 
the Holloway College. There were sixty-seven can- 
didates for the office. 


Princess Metternich is about to organize one of the 
most sumptuous bazaars that has ever been known 
in Vienna or elsewhere, the proceeds of which are 
for the poor of Vienna. 


Queen Margherita, of Italy, has collected a large 
Hebrew library, with the latest works on Jewish lit- 
erature. She is proficient in Hebrew, and reads the 
Old Testament with ease. 


Fraulein Von Biilow has just left Berlin for Zanzi- 
bar, to establish there a hospital in the interest of 
the national German Frauenbund, or Samaritan So- 
ciety of German Women. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton has published in the Fortnightly 
Review two articles on ‘‘ Womanhood in old Greece,”’ 
in history and art, mentioning many of the well- 
known and celebrated women of antiquity. 


At a dramatic evening, given by Mrs. Hooper at 
the American Consulate, in Paris,Miss Lucy Hooper, 
after reciting some verses of Hugo, performed the 
part of the Queen in the last act of ‘‘ Ruy Blas.”’ 


The will of an old lady who recently diedin Vienna 
left all her property, valued at thirty thousand flor- 
ins, to her nineteen-year-old niece on condition that 
the latter should never wear clothes of any other cut 
than those worn by heraunt. The niece accepted 
the conditions. ’ 


Mr. Bayer, member of the Danish Folkething, pre- 
Sented a petition from the Danish Women’s Society, 
Signed by 584 tax-paying, and 1069 other women in 
Copenhagen, in all 1653, that women might have the 
tights as men in the election of the Municipal Gov- 
ernment of Copenhagen. 


“Rerord of Gionen.” 
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Mrs. Drude Ktog Janson, wife of the well-known 
Norwegian author, Rev. Kristoffer Janson, now of 
Minneapolis,has written a story illustrating woman’s 
rights and temperance, entitled ‘‘The Saloon-keep- 
er’s Daughter.” Mr. Janson read it to a large au- 
dience of Norwegians, who listened with evident in- 
terest and pleasure. 


Miss Floretta Vining is the second largest property 
owner in Hull, Mass., and manages her great real 
estate interests with consummate tact and skill. She 
is liberal and hospitable, has the finest stock in 
town, and is in every way a model woman proprie- 
tor. She recently gave areception to the “town,” 
in acknowledgment of the unanimous vote in her 
favor, in a roadway case. 


Mrs. Louisa Knapp, editress of the Philadelphia 
Ladies’ Home Journal, receives a salary as editress of 
$10,000, the largest sum paid in the United States to 
a woman fcr such work. But then she is the wife of 
the proprietor, who paid her $5,000 until he heard 
that Mrs. Mary Bryan was paid $6,000 by Mr. Munro, 
and he then increased it to $10,000, which is paid as 
regularly as that of any other employé. 


Miss Muller recently delivered four lectures in Lon- 
don upon ‘‘ Women and the Bible,’’ the ‘‘ Dominion 
of Man,” the ‘‘Real Woman,” and the “Ideal 
Woman.” She said in a very lively, yet learned dis. 
course, that women had taken their view of the Bible 
position of women from men, and if they would 
study it for themselves, especially in the original, 
their ideas would be greatly changed. 


Miss Mathilde Blind, author of the ‘‘ Life of George 
Eliot,’ 1n the ‘‘Famous Women” series, recently 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘Shelley, his Poetry, and its 
Relation to Modern Science.’’ The lecture was an 
eloquent and learned discourse. Miss Blind, whose 
knowledge of Shelley numbers her among one of 
the poet’s ablest interpreters, proved him to be the 
precursor of all the modern ideas in science, art, and 
politics. 


The queen-regent of Spain, besides being a suc- 
cessful states-woman, 1s a most energetic and skil- 
Jed needle-woman, and as her evenings are exempt 
from State ceremonies, during her deep mourning, 
Dona Christina spends most of her spare time in 
embroidery. She has just finishea a magnificent 
flag for a new ironclad named after her—the Reina- 
Regente—the standard being over eleven yards long 
and six and a-half wide. 





The Vassar girls got rid (last school-year), of 84,000 
pounds of fresh meats, 8,000 pounds of smoked meats, 
nearly 5,000 pounds of turkeys, over 4,000 pounds of 
chickens, nearly 4,000 pounds of fish, 32,000 clams 
141 gallons of oysters, 230 barrels of flour, 14,- 
ooo pounds of butter, 95,000 quarts of milk, 25,000 
pounds sugar, 30,000 oranges and lemons, 10,000 ban- 
anas, 1,000 barrels of apples, over 1,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes, 100,000 buckwheat cakes, and any quantity of 
nuts, raisins, crackers, and cheese. 


Lady Burdett Coutts has been the good angel of 
the Irish fishing village of Baltimore (West Cork), 
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and Mrs. Alfred Hart, of County Donegal. One, ad- 
vanced loans for the purchase of boats and furnished 
gratuitious instruction in best methods of fishing 
and net making, while the other brought to light 
old Kells patterns, and taught the women how to 
spin and dye the flax, and embroider with beautiful 
and striking effect the old church and national de- 
signs upon linen of their own spinning and weaving. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Associaton, which 
lately made a new departure by appointing two 
women, Drs. Anna Broomall and Clara Marshall, as 
examiners of women applicants for insurance have 
now appointed as examiners for their Boston branch 
Drs. Grace Wolcott and Lena V. Ingraham. 


There is a Working Woman’s Guild in connection, 
with the Woman’s New Century Club of Philadelphia, 
which has a membership of between two and three 
hundred, and is doing an excellent work. It was or- 
ganized by the Club, and has large classes in litera- 
ture, history, and political economy, as well as mod- 
ern languages taught and directed by members of 
the Club, in which the girls are vitally interested, and 
which are kept up after the regular Club meetings 
have closed for the summer. 


The money for the Calhoun monument, just un- 
veiled in Charleston, S. C., was raised by eleven 
ladies, who first met to devise plans in 1854. When 
the war broke out the funds amounted to $20,000 se- 
curely invested. The intelligence and fidelity of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Snowden, saved this from the wreck of 
war, although all her private property was destroyed. 
In 1880, when the books were examined, it was found 
that through the business-like manner in which the 
fund was managed, the securities had become worth 
nearly $55,000. 


An exchange states, says the Southern Cultivator 
that Mrs. Sallie D. Echols, of Jackson, Miss., owns 
and personally manages a stock farm that is the pride 
of her county and the envy of every farmer in the 
State. The farm is near the city limits and com- 
mands the prettiest and most extensive view around 
the capital. The pastures and grass lots are securely 
fenced and kept in beautiful order. Mrs. Echols’ 
Jersey herd is considered as fine as any in the South. 
All the comforts and conveniences of farm life are 
found on the Echols farm, united to the pleasures of 
one of the most refined and solid communities in the 
State. 


Mme. Habert, one of the most distinguished pu- 
pils of the well-known professor Francoise Delsarte, 
is a striking example of the many amateurs who are 
taking the rank they deserve among professional ar- 
tists. Asastudent, Mme. Habert distinguished her- 
self at the different concours. She is now a member 
of the “‘ Société des Compositeurs de Musique,” and 
has proved her right to the title by her many com- 
positions of high merit. She has composed several 
orchestral oratorios, such as ‘' Promethée,” ‘‘La 
Fille de Jaire,” ‘‘La Triomphe de Pélops,” “‘ Le Sac- 
rifice d’Abraham,” etc. The “ Fille de Jaire,” per- 
formed at the Salle Phillippe Herz, was especially 
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successful. Mme. Habert has organized singing 
classes for men and women, seperately, whom she 
teaches on the system pursued by her own professor, 
M. Delsarte. Her friends occasionally assemble gt 
her house, to listen to concerts, at which her own py. 
pils, male and female, are the sole performers. 


Miss O'Sullivan, officier de 1’Instruction Publique, 
and professeur d’Anglais 4 1’Association Philotech. 
nique, et aux Cours d’Adultes de la Ville de Paris, 
has pursued in Paris a successful career as professor 
of English. Miss O’Sullivan was involuntarily the 
originator of the lectures organized at the Associa 
tion Philotechnique for women. Previously meq 
only benefited by this excellent organization. Miss 
O'Sullivan suggested that women of the working 
and poorer classes were as much in want of educa 
tion as their husbands and brothers. The sugges 
tion bore fruit, and she was asked if she would take 
charge of a class of English for women. Miss O’Sul, 
livan accepted without hesitation, although gratified 
philanthropy was the sole recompense. Others fob 
lowed her good example. Mlle. Bignon accepteda 
natural history class, Mlle. Bressox a French class, 
In this way a few educated women were instrument- 
alin procuring for their poor sisters the benefit of 
the excellent teaching provided by the Association 
Philotechnique, Miss O’Sullivan received the grade 
of Officier d’ Académie in 1878; in 1885 she was pro 
moted to a higher grade, and was Officier de I'l» 
struction Publique. 


Twenty years ago Mrs. J. H. Kunzie went, a young 
wife, tothe sand desert known as Umatilla, on the 
Columbia river, in Oregon, West of the Dallas, and 
without an apparent resource or attraction know 
to modern civilization. Travellers on the Northem 
Pacific road, reaching this neighborhood, are very 
apt to encounter a “storm of sand,’’ created by th 
wind sweeping under and over great sand mounds, 
now known to have pre-historic significance, but 
which furnish an experience to the traveller fer 
would care to repeat. Mrs. Kunzie had the alterm- 
tive of sitting down and crying for her old home, a 
finding out what there was that was interesting if 
the seeming barrenness of the new one. There was 
nothing above ground, so she pursued her invest 
gations below. She was a woman of some education 
and intelligence, and her interest grew with the sue 
cess developed by her researches. The result of het 
twenty years of labor now attracts the attention of 
the leading scientists of the world. It consists of# 
collection of American antiquities sufficient to form 
the basis of a museum, and finer than any museum 
possesses. It is particularly rich in symbolic objects, 
rock, picture writing, polished stones, weapons in 
stone and flint, arrow heads, ornaments, idols and de 
vices in jade and jasper, slate and black volcanic glass. 
Some of these objects antedate history, and the of 
igin of the volcanic materials of which they are com 
posed, is a mystery, as they are not now known to 
geology west of the Rocky Mountains. 


Mrs. Langtry has renounced her allegiance # 
Great Britain, and has taken out her papers, d 


claring her intention to become a citizen of the 


United States. 
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HICH ;”’ or, Between Two Women, is a 

(( late issue of T. B. Peterson and 

CX Brother, from the French of Earnest 

Daudet. The story possesses all the 

elements of romantic interest which could be expec- 

ted from the accomplished author; wrought out in 

the vivid, yet artistic manner, which impart so 

finished a charm to his work. Dolores is acharming 

study; original, and noble. ‘ Which,” can be rec- 
ommended for summer reading. 


“ONE OF THE DUANEs.” Alice King Hamilton, 
well-known as one of the most brilliant of the 
younger school of short story writers has here 
assayed her first novel. It is a very clever piece of 
work, greatly superior to the usual first novel of far 
more pretentious writers. Its motive is not original, 
for it deals with the suffering and mis-representation 
endured by a proud and beautiful girl, one of the 
Duanes, on account of a scape-grace brother ; and 
shows the heartlessness of society friends, when real 
troubles assail us. The book is brighty and beauti- 
fully written, and has some pretty, descriptive scenes 
of “station life’? in Pensacola, where much of the 
action takes place. ‘‘One of the Duanes” is the 
latest in the series of select novels issued by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. 


“WALLINGFORD”’ is the story of an ambitious 
young American, whose career ends disastrously for 
want of some higher object, and nobler aim than is 
supplied by his own self-centered ideas. The scenes 
are laid in Philadelphia and its beautiful suburbs, 
and in New York, and some of them describe the ex- 
periences of a young doctor in boarding-house and 
hospital. The failure of the engineer is contrasted 
with the success of the physician, and both of them 
are credited to the influence of the young women in 
thestory. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. 


Benjamin & Bell make their debut as publishers 
by issuing a literary curiosity, a satire, entitled ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of America.’’ It is a neat pamphlet, 
and contains matter that was first published in 1847, 
in Philadelphia, by Wm. S. Young, who did business 
at 173 Race street. The editor, who conceals his 
identity under the name of Geoffrey Quarles, has 
written an ingenious introductory argument to prove 
that the author who originally signed himself ‘‘ La- 
vante’’ was Edgar Allan Poe. 


A remarkable literary partnership has been formed 
between Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, and In- 
Spector Thomas Byrnes, chief of the New York de- 
tective bureau. The result is to be a series of novel- 
lettes founded on facts, for which Mr. Byrnes will 
furnish the basis, and Mr, Hawthorne the literary 
workmanship. 


Book-lovers will be interested to learn that Messrs. 
Benjamin & Bell, of New York, are about to publish 
with the English sheets the fourth edition of Mr. 
Ireland's charming ‘‘ Book LOVER'S ENCHIRIDION.” 
The first edition that appeared of this book was 
about the size of an ordinary pocket book, but it has 
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steadily grown in favor and in contents until this” 
fourth edition contains selections from writers of 
every age, from Solomon and Cicero to Carlyle, 
Emerson and Ruskin, on the subject of books and 
the habit and love of reading. 


““TemMPEST DRIVEN,” by Richard Dowling, is a 
novel that will at least hold the reader’s attention. 
It is striking, though somewhat melodramatic from 


the outset, and at once presents a situation of an 
interesting and suggestive character. The romance 


of the story is quite subsidary to the unraveling of 
its legal complications, but it is by no means desti- 
tute of emotional charm, while the character of 
Marion Butler is originally and truthfully developed 
until it ends the tragical series of circumstauces in 
insanity. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“LIFE AND TIMES OF JEsus.’’—In the preface of 
this very interesting work, the author, James Free- 
man Clarke, says: ‘“‘ The purpose is to reproduce the 
times in which Jesus appeared, the characters that 
surrounded him, the circumstances that formed their 
environments, the opinions, beliefs, and prejudices 
of the Jewish people. The book is in the form of a 
narrative by Thomas Didymus, and describes the 
scenes which formed the environment of the Saviour, 
from the point of view of one who lived among them, 
and was familiar withthem. The type is fascinating, 
more charming than that of most works of fiction, 
yet reverent, and presents Jesus as he may have ap- 
peared in those days to intelligent, yet conservative 
minds. Miriam, and the wife of Pilate, figure con- 
spicuously, and throw on the positions, and aspira- 
tions of noble Roman, and Jewish women of that 
day. The author has devoted years to the studies 
which have resulted in this valuable contribution to 
the literature in regard to Jesus Christ, and takes a 
view which differentiates his work from that of Far- 
rar, Geikie and others, and render it almost unique.” 
J. B. Lippincott Company, are the agents in Phila- 
delphia for the publishers, Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. 


‘THE STORY OF METLAKATLA” has appeared in a 
handsome volume, from the press of Saxon & Co., 
London and New York. This is the remarkable his- 
tory of the community of Indians rescued from ex- 
tremest savagery, and trained into a peaceful and 
industrious people by Rev. Thos. E. Duncan. His 
life among them for thirty years is thrillingly told, 
and the story of their gradual enlightenment and 
progress given by a sympathetic and vivid pen, ihat 
of Mr. Henry E. Wellcome, well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as a man of fine and cultivated taste, 
enlarged and liberal: ideas, and broad, philanthropic 
spirit, The care of these poor people, threatened with 
dispossession, now that their barren and desolate 
region in British Columbia has been made habitable 
by their labor, has evidently excited the author’s 
deepest sympathies, and induced him to appeal 
from the Government, which practically refuses their 
request to emigrate to Alaska, to the people. 

Mr. Duncan accomplished a miracle by very simple 
meaus ; he taught the Indians trades, how to work, 
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and they became at once good citizens.. His method 
solved the problem for the Indian, but for the white 
man it will never be solved so long as he can make 
money out of itas a problem. The story of Metlak- 
atla is illustrated, is more interesting than a novel ; 
and affords a wonderful example of devotion, and the 
civilizing, Christianizing effect of honesty, sincerity 
and industry. Mr. Wellcome has done his work well, 
and has brought the story of Metlakatla before the 
conscience of the world. 


“‘DRONE’s HoneEy,”’ by Sophie May. This popular 
writer of children’s stories has in this book, for the 
first time employed her pen for the entertainment 
and benefit of ‘grown up’”’ folks. 

Her many admirers will follow with interest the 
exploits of aimless Ben Kirke, who received such in- 
spiration in the little out-of-the-way Maine village, 
from his protege. The drawback to the artistic suc- 
cess of ‘‘ Drone’s Honey”’ as a novel, is the fact that 
the story is all told in the first chapter, and that it is 
afterwards, talkee, talkee, with less distinctness than 
is desirable in the development of plot, and character. 
Sophie May is always interesting however, and 
“Drone’s Honey’’ is suggestively bright, and Ameri. 
can. 


‘* SOCIETY VERSE BY AMERICAN WRITERS,” edited 
by Ernest De Lancey Pierson, is a new volume which 
Benjamin & Bell, of 744 Broadway, New York, are 
about to publish. Among the forty-three writers re- 
presented are the following names: Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, H. C. Bunner, Helen Gray Cone, Clinton 
Scollard, Oscar Fay Adams, Bessie Chandler and A. 
E. Watrous. The book will be printed by the De 
Vinne Press, and bound in unique and. artistic man- 
ner. It is virtually the first representative collection 
of vers de societe by American writers ever published. 


‘‘THE OBELISK AND ITs Vorces’”’ is a neat pam- 
phlet of forty-seven pages, the principal contents of 
which are a brief historical sketch of the Washington 
monument, an interesting fac-simile of Washington’s 
closing account with the government, some of Wash- 
ington’s most striking observations, and verses by 
the author, inspired by a recent visit to the obelisk. 
The little book makes an attractive Washington 
monument souvenir, and is dedicated to Robert C. 
Winthrop, by its author Henry P. Carrington, U.S.A. 
Published by Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


‘““MISTAKEN PaTHs.” A novel by Herbert G. 





Dick. A lively story, the scene of which is a western 
town, atid which depicts a number of very life-like 
characters. Irene with her unsatisfied tastes ang 
longings, and her need of help and guidance, can be 
met with in many a girl of the money-making West; 
where, too, often are seen mothers like Mrs. Patton, 
who with full belief in their own wisdom, save the 
dollars and cents, while they starve the hearts of their 
children, and strip their lives of possible cultivation 
and refinement. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


‘‘BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE.”’ A Homely Narra. 
tive. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

The very pathetic tale of a humble life among the 
Virginia Mountains. The plot is deficient, but many 
vivid character sketches are woven into the story, 
which has a pleasant neighborhood atmosphere, 
The publishers are J. B. Lippincott Company. 


‘“SHOPPELL’S QUARTERLY’”’ is issued by the 
operative Building Plan Association, r91 Broadway, 
New York. It contains designs, perspective views, 
and estimates of a large numbcr of practical modem 
houses, which those intending to build will do well 
to consult, for the work is distinguished in its en- 
tirety by taste, judgment and accuracy. 


“At Anchor” in July Lzppincott, is by Miss Julia 
Magruder, who has steadily worked her way up toa 
recognized place in literature. Her novel, ‘‘ Acros 
the Chasm,” is an admirable piece of work, but she 
had previously written some excellent stories, and 
one or two serials for the magazines. There is alo 
an amazingly good story in July Lippincott by Amelie 
Rives, entitled ‘‘The Farrier Lass of Fighting Peb 
worth.” 


The “ART AMATUER” for June is a magnificent 
number, and shows the rapid advance toward per 
fection, which seems to be the aim of the editor ani 
proprietor, Mr. Montague Marks. Its premiere pic- 
tures are fine studies by Sir Frederick Leighton, ant 
there is an admirable portrait, drawn by Thure De 
Thulsrup, from a recent photograph. There is al» 
acapital drawing by Ridgeway Knight, of his “It 
October,” exhibited in the East Paris salon, and 
a great variety of other interesting and valuable 
pictorial and reading matter. A new prize cover by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, at once simple and noble, fitly 
encloses contents which are always suggestive and 
never commonplace. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 





Normal Kindergarten Training School. 
N exhibit of the year’s work of the Normal Kin- 
dergarten Training School, under the manage- 
ment of the Sub-Primary School Society, was 
given at 1336 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, 
at the recent close of the school year. The rooms 
on the ground floor were filled with the books of 
the pupils, containing the schools of work in 
paper-cutting, paper-folding, sewing, weaving, 
pricking. The walls werec losely covered with 
free-hand drawings, with original designs in origi- 
nal combinations of color, and with slat-interlacing. 
The tables held group and individual building 
exercises in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth gifts ; 
pasteboard modeling, and modeling in clay, classi- 
fied, logical, artistic, from the designs on the walls, 
made of the embodied point of colored paper upon its 
beautifully blending background ot contrasted color, 
through the !ine of the slat of the peas-work, of the 
stick-laying, through the planes of paper-cutting, 
folding, weaving, aud of the wooden blocks and clay 
modeling. 

The evident object through all has been to train the 
minds of the students to systematic methods of 
thought and work, as preparation for the same 
careful development of the little children who may 
by and by come under their care. The books of work 
show this, and the work upon the walls and tables. 
Each step means something. Every part of the work 
holds close connection with every other part the 
omission of one point breaks the logica: sequence 
“Pretty work’’ 1s not aimed for but work that 1s 
beautiful because it is an orderly arrangement ac- 
cording to law, whether of color, of form, or of both. 
From given type-forms, forms reduced to their simp- 
lest elements, are developed, through carefully graded 
steps, those more and more difficult. This, with 
the training of the sense of harmony m color (to 
which has been given special prominence 1n this 
exhibit), forms the starting point for sesthetic de- 
velopment, the outgrowth of which we find 1m art 
decoration, frescoing, tiling, artistic wall-paper, 
carpets, etc. 

The work laid before the public this week, how- 
ever, is but a very small part of the labor of the class 
during the year. Beside the practical work 1n the 
free kindergartens, each student had apportioned to 
her at the beginning of the term a special order of 
plant and animal life to develop to the utmost, in 
the way of original stories, essays, drawings, music, 
Songs, these to be adapted to the understanding of 
little children, and involving study in special direc- 
tions. Full notes of all lectures were taken by the 
students, and examinations upon the branches ot 
study, psychology, Froebel’s philosophy, the history 
ofeducation, natural history, hygiene, singing, draw- 
ing and modeling, were conducted during the year 

The. Normal Kindergarten Traimimg School was 
opened in September, 1886. under the auspices of the 
Sub-Primary School Society and under the princt- 
Palship of Miss Sarah A Stewart, former Principal 
of the Girls’ Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis Its 
establishment was the outcome of the increased de- 
mand for trained kindergarten teachers here and 
elsewhere. The recent adoption by the Board of 
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Education of this city of the kindergartens as a part 
of their public school system, and the consequent 
creation in the Girls’ Normal School of a kinder- 
garten training department, made further work in 
this line unnecessary for the Sub-Primary School 
Society, whose normal training school gave this 
week its first and only exhibit of its first and only 
class. 


The article on Fayal Industries of women in the 
Work Department of the present numtber 1s a very 
interesting one, and deserves attention. The author 
is Mrs. Frances Howe Hall, adaughterof Julia Ward 
Howe, and it is the first time these varied and ex- 
quisite specimens of handwork have ever been pic- 
tured and described im print It is 1mpossible to con- 
vey an idea of the fineness of the work by illustra- 
tion, 1ts execution 1s often a marvel of delicacy, 
especially when we consider the isolated position of 
the Island, and the lack of attainment in other 
directions 

Godey’s Lady's Book for July appears 1n rejuvenated 
form. It is now under the management of Mrs. J. 
C. Croly (‘Jennie June’’),a lady who has sound 
ideas fortified by large experience. She announced 
that the magazine is to be conducted exclusively for 
women, but in such a manner as to give them some- 
thing else to think about besides dress patterns and 
love stories. Accordingly, she has engaged a practi- 
cal journalist to make a monthly resumé of the 
teading topics of the world’s thought —and he has 
done it very well 1n this first number — has opened a 
department of ‘‘Chat with Correspondents,” and 
has given it other attractive features. She has also 
strengthened greatly the literary force. Her Corps 
of Contributors includes Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Kate Sanborn, Alice King Hamilton, Augusta 
de Bubna, and a number of other well-known 
writers. Altogether, the new-old magazine is deci- 
dedly improved.—Phila Press 





The striking and dramatic story of ‘‘ JENNIE THE 
CrRcUS RIDER ”’ 1n the present number of this mag- 
azine 1s a curious, but strictly true episode from life, 
as we are assured by the author, M. French Shel- 
don, the brilliant translator of ‘‘ Salaambo,’’ Flau- 
bert’s greatest work,and the one upon which his 
fame rests 


GopeEy’s LAapy’s Book, published 1n Philadelpiiia, 
Pa We have more than once spoken of tis month- 
ly magazine as being one of that kind of superb pub- 
lications, every numtber of wich 1s sure to be rrER- 
FECT yet the very next mumber 1s sure to be still 
better An establishiment whici works on a scale of 
that kind, and positively keeps it up, deserves liberal 
patronage from all people.—/%ople’s Monthly, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ; 

THE LARGEST CLUB ever sent to this office was 
received recently from Mrs. Eugene Clarke, of New 
York City. It contained sixty-five names, many of 
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them belonging to the famous Sorosis Club of New 
York, and including its President,Mrs. M. L. Thomas, 
formerly of Tacony, near Philadelphia. Another 
club of some less dimensions was sent in by Mrs. S. 
B. Stebbins, the well known Philadelphia poet and 
author,and altogether the activity in the subscription 
department, quite removed June from the catalogue 
of ‘dull’? summer months. 





In the July number of GoDEY’s LADyY’s Book, now 
edited by Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), is an extremely 
odd and pretty dress for evening wear, which may be 
made in any thin tissue—dotted mull, silk gauze, soft 
India or China silk or dotted Swiss muslin. The 
skirt is perfectly plain, except the two puffings above 
thehem. The fullness of the bodice is crossed in the 
surplice fashion and held in place by a wide sash of 
soft silk, tied over the belt in a large bow and long 
ends at the back. The sleeves are coat-shape, except 
at the elbow, where a puff is let in, creating quaint 
effect.—Phila. Sunday Times. 





Mrs. “‘ Jennie June ’’ Croly, who has recently pur- 
chased a half interest in GopEy’s LApy’s Book, in- 
tends to infuse new life into this once very popular 
magazine ; if there is any one in the country qualified 
to do this, Mrs. Croly is that one. Her long connec- 
tions with the leading magazines of the country, her 
ability as a general writer, and her world-wide repu- 
tation as a writer of fashion articles, all especially fit 
her for the arduous task she has undertaken. Mrs. 
Croly has also so many attractive personal qualities, 
and so many friends, that any venture in which she 
might embark could not fail to be successful. Every 
one knows what a friend to women Mrs. Croly has 
always been. She proposes to conduct GopEY’s MaG- 
AZINE more in the interest of women in its literary 
department as well as regards fashions, and has en- 
gaged a very competent staff of writers.—Boston 
Herald. 





The “‘ Masque of Painters,’’ a Jubilee costume ball 
given in London by the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colors was an occasion of much splendor and 
pleasure. Mrs. Alma-Tadema wore a Greek cos- 
tume, and looked as if she had walked out of one of 
her husband’s pictures. Mrs. Bloomfield Moore of 
Philadelphia was a striking figure on the occasion. 
Burgomasters, Queen Elizabeths, German Emperors, 
Marie Stuarts, and other celebrities were received 1n 
style. Mr. Edwin A. Abbey is described by a London 
correspondent as wearing the loosely flowing wig and 
the dress of Henry IV. of France. 





Bertie Willis, the author of the touching poem, 
“Complaining,” in this number of GopEy, 1s the 
sister of Miss Grace Hawthorne, who has recently 
made such a sensation in London. There are three 
of these sisters, all extremely gifted, and needing 


only opportunity and practice in literary and art 
work to make a mark. Miss Grace has already cap- 
, tured her public on the stage; the others show de- 
cided talent in other directions. 





A Philadelphia lady writes : ‘‘ I am glad to see that 
Mrs. Croly has charge of GopEy;I know that she 
will bring to bear her pleasant geniality and large 
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experience and make if possible, GopEy brighter and 
better. May you have larger success,’’—Mnrs. C, 





Miss Frances Shaw, the well-known writer, saysin 
arecent letter. ‘‘I see mo reason why under Mrs, 
Croly’s control GoDEY’s may not become one of the 
leading magazines, and enjoy even more than the 
high reputation it acquired unde~ the management 
of Mrs. Hale.’’ 





The original dress described by the author in the 
present number as the ‘‘ Dale Owen ’”’ robe—will be 
sure to attract attention. We shall endeavor to pro. 
cure from the author a diagram and pattern of her 
gown. : 

The seasonable ‘‘ Redf:rn'’ designs in the present 
number, give a correct idea of the highest style of 
yacht club, boating and tennis costumes. They will 
be sure to prove interesting and suggestive, as will 
also the original Paris costumes, and other decidedly 
novel ideas in dress and fashion, which give variety 
to this department in what is usually a “dull” 
month. 





Banquet to Jennie June. 


The reception and banquet tendered by the New 
England Women’s Press Association to Mrs. J. ¢ 
Croly at the Parker House on Saturday evening, was 
a pronounced and gratifying success. Mrs. Croly 
entertained the assembly by reading her brilliant 
paper on ‘‘ Thirty Years in Journalism,’’ which em- 
bodies the salient points of her career as a writer 
and journalist, together with her views concerning 
the province of a well-conducted journal, and the 
most striking faults in the management of the daily 
paper of to-day. Mrs. Croly’s paper, with its rare 
combination of wit and wisdom, archness and good 
sense, was heartily enjoyed. After an enjoyable 
social hour the guests passed to the dining hall where 
a fine collation was served. At the head of the table 
were seated Mrs. Croly and Mayor O’Brien, Mrs. 
Sally Joy White, president of the association, Miss 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Mrs. O’Brien and Mr. E. P. Jackson, author of 
‘“& Demi-God.’’ Many other distinguished guests 
were also present. After the dinner a cordial welcome 
was extended to the guest of the evening by Mayor 
O’Brien, to which Mrs Croly made felicitous te 
sponse. A fine poetical tribute was rendered to 
Jennie June by her friend Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
and impromptu speeches were made by the following 
members and guests Mrs White of the Herald: 
Dr. Zakryewska , Mr. Montague of the Globe, Mr. 
Whitaker, President of the State Press Association; 
Mrs. Diaz, President of the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union , Judge Wentworth of Dedham; 
Mrs. Micah Dyer, Mrs E P Jackson, who delivered 
a humorous poem,and Mrs Abba Gould Woolso#, 
whose unassuming and sensible views on the womal 


ype er were presented with telling effect. After 
the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”’ the company dis- 
persed. The utmost credit is reflected upon the ener 
getic and able committee of arrangements, wh 
consisted of the following members: Mrs._ 
Tannatt Woods, chairman ; Mrs. Sallie Joy white, of 
the Herald; Mr« Elizabeth M. Gosse, Salem Gazelle} 
Miss Catherine E. Conway, Pilot; and Miss Estelle 
M. Hatch of the Globe.—Boston Commonwealth. 
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FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


(For description see Fashion Department.) 
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(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE WORK DEPARTMENT.) 
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